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BEILBT 



LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 



MT liORB, 

When I published the first Edition of this Work, 
I was an obscure individual, and did not presume to 
inscribe it to any one; but, when a very large im- 
pression had been sold, and generally received with 
kindness, I felt the less reluctance in soliciting per- 
mission to prefix your Lordship's name to its second 
appearance. 

I am also proud and happy to have this opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude, for the friendship with 
which your Lordship has for many years honoured 
me, and for the warm and generous kindness I hav«; 
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often experienced from you, in circumstances of great 
perplexity and sorrow. 

I shall ever remain, with the sincerest and most 
respectful attachment. 

My Lord, 
Your Lordship's 

Most obedient, 



And most devoted Servant, 



WILLIAM 5EL0E. 



PREFACE 



TOTH& 



SECOND EMTIOiy. 



'The seraGtdons with which an author writes thd 
Preface to the first and to the second edition of a 
Work are very diffierent. In the first instance he ia 
abrmed by various apprehensions; he is conscious 
that many errors will have escaped his most anxious 
attention; he knows the vigilance of many to detect^ 
and the disposition of some to expose^ the defects^ 
which may have escaped his own penetration or dili- 
gcacc. But perhaps he is^ above all other considera* 
tionSy tormented with the fear, that his literary labours- 
may not meet with the reward adequate to his pains; 
nay not suit die ciuiosity of the Public, and may glide 
away unnoticed to oblivion.— -The emotions which, 
iHtfaout any undue portion of self-complacency, he 
feels i^ien he is introducing a second edition, are of a 
&r more gratifying kind. He has ascended the hill^ 
the ap|MX>ach to which seemed so steep and difficult; 
he must have been a favourite with many readers, and 
mdnred by more; his labour has not totally been loa^ 
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and more or less of reputation must be attached to his 
name. 

I am not unwilling to acknowledge, that when the 
first Edition of this Book was published, I laboured 
under various difficulties, and I dismissed it to the 
world with the consciousness, that although I had be- 
-stowed much time and great labour upon the Work, 
it contained various inaccuracies and defects^ beyond 
my £d>ility to remove, or my opportunities to supply. 
During the progress of that time which has elapsed 
in the disposal of a very considerable impression, my 
powers of correcting various errors, and of making 
various important additions, have been extended and 
improved. The present Edition, therefore, appears 
certainly with fewer imperfections, and let me be per- 
mitted to hope, with many valuable accessions. 

The recent discoveries made in Africa by Parke^ 
Browne, Homemann, and others, and the &miliar 
knowledge of Egypt, which has been obtained, since 
the invasion of that country by the French, have like- 
wise contributed, in no small degree, to illustrate many 
obscurities, and to supply much important informa- 
tion. To these I have not been inattentive, but have 
every where inserted such new matter as I conceived 
would be most acceptable, and most useful to the 
English reader. 

But I must not pass without notice, nor indeed 
without a proper tribute of acknowledgment, the new 
editipn of the French translation of Herodotus, by the 
venerable Larcher. It appears that the first Edition of 
my translation had not come into his hands, until he 
"^vas about to put a finishing hand to his last work. 
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Bat it is no small source of gratification to me, to be 
spoken of in terms of commendation by a man, whose 
version of Herodotus into French is perhaps the most 
perfect work of the kind that ever was produced. It 
is entitled to equal praise, whether we consider the 
elegance and felicity of the translation itself, or the 
profound and various learning, acute criticism, and 
comprehensive knowledge, displayed in the notes. I 
cannot dismiss the subject of Larcher, without ex- 
pressing my delight and admiration at the candour 
and fruikness with which he acknowledges and cor- 
rects certain errors and opinions, on the subject of 
religion and reli^ous history, which alone deformed 
his first edition. 

My thanks, at the same time, are due to various 
persons; and, first of all, to Major Rennell, who has 
condescended to made my translation of Herodotus, 
tiie ground-work of a publication fiu- beyond my 
praise. Whoever shall hereafter attempt to read He- 
rodotus, without the aid of Major Rennell's most 
able and excellent production, will have but a very 
Umited knowledge of the author. It will be perceived 
that I have perpetually availed myself of this writer's 
remarks and elucidations. But it is not to Major Ren- 
nell's public labours alone that I am indebted. I have 
consulted him in various perplexities, and have soli- 
cited his opinions on numerous occasions, and his 
communications on all, have been prompt, kind, and 
.satis&ctory. 

My next acknowledgments are due to Mr. Gifford, 
who had the patience and the kindness to read the 
proof-sheets of all the books of Herodotus, the last 
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«tcq)t€d, when he was prevented by a temporary at^ 
«aice. But it is not this friendly office alone for which 
I have to thank him; he from time to time commmii- 
oated various hints and amendments^ die vahie of 
which can only be duly estimated by those, who knof^ 
Mr. Giflbrd^s acuteness and sagacity of remark. 

When I have thanked Mr. Combe for one or two 
ingenious su^estions on the subject of ancient coiosi 
I believe I shaU have fulfilled all my debts of this kind* 

I have now, therefore, only to express my eaniesC 
hope, that my endeavours to render this Work (a less 
perfect impression of which has been favourably re«- 
^ived) more worthy of the public attention, ha^re not 
been altogether vain. That many errors may jtt re^ 
main, I am not without apprehensions;.and that it may 
be the employment of some to detect, and perhaps of 
a few to aggravate them, I am not wholly unaware; 
But I have arrived at that period, and attained such 
experience of life^ that the consciousness of havuig^ 
fix>m proper motives, produced a Work interesting 
and useful to many readers, will outwei^ all other 
considerati<Mis, and amply console me £br any deduc* 
tion which may remain to be made from' my hitherto 
succesrftil account widi the I'ubiic 

Bciiab MnBeitm* Oet^ber IM^. 



INTRODUCTION 



TO 



THE FEBIST EDITION. 



lR^HO£ V£R has employed his time on a long and 
laborious work, is anxious to prove to others, as wdl 
aa to himself, the utility of what he has performed; 
since the imputation and the ccMisciousness of having 
mis^plied such efforts, are almost equally unpleasing. 
£* authority be allowed to be an adequate justification, 
the translator from classic writers has little occasion 
to avgue in hb own defence, the practice of the ablest 
men in the most enlightened countries being undenia- 
Uy on his ^de. Of Italian and French literature, trans« 
lations from the classics form no small or unimportant 
part; and if in our own language, accurate versions of 
many ancient authors be still wanting, the deficiency 
i» owing, I conceive, to some other cause, rather than 
to any disapprobation of such works, in those by 
whom they might have been performed. Perhaps the 
literary rank assigned in this country to translators, is 
not elevated enough to gratify the ambition of the 
learned; perhaps the curiosity of the Public has not 
yet been turned sufl&ciently that way, to make the re- 
ward in general proportionate, to the labour. Whatever 
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be the cause that more has not been done, translations 
of eminent merit have appeared among us in a suffi- 
cient number, to prove decisively the opinion held of 
them by some of our most accurate and judicious 
scholars. In translating the Ancient Poets, our coun- 
trymen have, uideed, very honourably exerted their 
talents, and their success has proved that our lan- 
guage is fully calculated for the transfusion of the 
highest classical beauties: while the French, among 
whom the demand for translations has urged them to 
be performed at any rate, have been obliged to con- 
tent themselves with prosaic versions of the noblest 
poems of antiquity. The honour thus acquired, ought 
to have encouraged us to proceed in laying open the 
remaining stores of ancient literature* But it is a 
humbler task to follow the steps of a prose writer, 
than to emulate the flights and harmony of a poet. 

There appears to be only one important objection, 
that can be made to works of this nature, which is 
founded on a fear that they may encourage indolence, 
and introduce the superficial ostentation of a know- 
ledge neither sound nor accurate, to the injury of real 
learning. That vanity may be furnished, by transla- 
tions, with the means of pretending to acquisitions 
which she has not made, cannot perhaps be denied, 
and such effects may certainly be traced in many 
writings of our continental neighbours; but that lite- 
rature will thereby be injured, is not equally capable 
of proof. The foundation of learning is usually laid, 
if laid at all, and the taste for it imbibed, if it can be 
communicated, before the student has the liberty of 
considering whether it is easier to read the ancients 
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in their own languages or in modem versions; and 
till we hear of some persons who shall have studied 
Greek, because there were books in that language of 
which they could not find any translation, we may rest 
satisfied, that few, if any, will neglect such studies on 
tile mere prospect of that assistance. But an abuse, if 
it did exist, ought not to preclude the use; and who- 
ever recollects how much our fiivourite Shakspeare 
enlai^ed the treasures of his active mind, by infor- 
mation deduced from these secondary sources, will 
confess, at least, that an excellent, as well as an im- 
pertinent or idle use may be made of translated 
Clashes. 

In tlus country, where successful industry produces 
elevation of rank, and gives access to polished society, 
there will always be many persons, who with enlight- 
ened and discerning minds, and a considerable dispo- 
sition to literature, are debarred from the perusal of 
ancient authors by the want of a suitable education. 
Many by birth entitled to every advantage, are early 
called away from learning to scenes of active occupa- 
tion. Some such I have seen, and highly value, who, 
not ashamed of a deficiency occasioned by unavoid- 
able circumstances, or by honest, useful, and honour- 
able occupations, are desirous to form> if possible, 
complete collections of approved and elegant transla- 
tions. But whether the desire of such aid be thus 
general, or directed only to particular authors, whe- 
ther it be entertained by men or women, it is liberal 
in its kind, and ought by all means to be gratified. 

Nor is it only to unlearned persons that translations 
may be of service; to those also who are employed 

Vol. I. B 
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1X1 the study of the ancient languages, th^ are ofteq 
highly useful. In obscure and perplexed passages^ 
thiey who publish notes, not unfrequently consult their 
ease, by passing over in silence what they are not abU^ 
to explain; and even they by whom the Latin versions 
annexed to Greek authors were formed, will l^e |bun4 
on many occasions, by rendering word for wor^, tQ 
have left the sense as d^k as thpy found it in t^e 
original; but a translator into ven^acular language, i^ 
a commentator, who is bound, if ppssible, to explain 
every thing: his version, in order to be approved* 
must have the air and manner of an original, and he 
has no more licence to be obscure than if \t really 
were so. Being confined to this attention throughout, 
he usually examines and compares with greater dilir 
gence than any other commentator: be b compelled 
at least to understand himself, which is one good step 
towards being intelligible to others, and, where lie 
finds this wholly impracticable, is driven ingenuously 
to confess it. If this reasoning be not fallacious, it 
must happen, that, in good versions, illustrations will 
often be found, which could not be obtained from any 
editions of the original: this at least I have found by 
experience in rendering Herodotus, that, after con* 
suiting all the commentators, I have frequently been 
obliged to have recourse to new considerations, before 
I could make my translation entirely clear and satis- 
factory to myself. 

If the practice of translating be fully approved, there 
can be no doubt concerning the claim of Herodotuci 
to an early distinction of this kind. His matter is no 
less curious than diversified^ and tus hbtory, as far 
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m Ms own knowledge and diligent researches could 
ni£ike it te, entitled to attention and belief. When he 
approaches to his own times, there is little reason to 
duspect him of error or inaccuracy; and, whatever we 
may think of some particulars respecting the Persian 
invasion, he is in that matter as moderate as any of 
his countrymen; and, in a case so very extraordinary, 
file deposition of such a witness must deserve parti- 
cular consideration. 

Yet Herodotus, though mentioned always with re- 
spect, and dignified by courtesy with the title of the 
Father of History, has been treated with some neglect 
by the English literati. While Thucydides and Xeno- 
phon have been naturalized among us, in correct and 
elegant translations, tiiis Historian, the first remaining 
link of that importaxit chain, has hitherto been repre- 
sented only by Littlebury. The scarceness of that 
translation, notwithstanding the inconvenience of its 
form, from wanting the usual subdivisions; the entire 
absence of notes, so particularly necessary to thi^ 
author; and other defects, which it might seem in- 
vidious here to mention, first pointed out the neces- 
sity of supplying the Public with another. From the 
nature of the notes subjoined to the present transla- 
tion, it will easily be perceived, that I have been 
more desirous to assist and to amuse the English 
reader, than to claim the credit of abstruse or un- 
common learning. It may, indeed, be said, by such 
as are more ready to throw out an acute than a candid 
observation, that, in so doing, I have probably con- 
sulted my own strength, as much as the rcader*s con* 
vcnience. This I shall neither acknowledge nor deny: 
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but when it shall be seen how various the matter is, 
which, even for the above-mentioned purposes, I have 
been obliged to collect, the imputation perhaps will 
not be thought extremely formidable. For my own 
part, I shall be fully satisfied with what I have done, 
if it shall be pronounced, by those who are capable of 
deciding, that, in so many topics of enquiry, I have in 
general been happy enough to avoid misleading my 
readers. 

From the notes to M. Larcher's celebrated French 
translation, which are very numerous, and intended 
evidendy for the critical and the learned, rather than 
the common reader, I have extracted such as seemed 
most suited to my own design: to these I have sub- 
joined his name. For the rest, which have the signa- 
ture of T. annexed, I confess myself responsible: 
except in the case of a very few, the contribution of 
one or two friends, which, for many reasons, I should 
have been glad to have had so numerous, as to have 
demanded separate signatures. The assistance, how* 
ever, that I have received, I shall always thankfully 
acknowledge, and be rather proud to declare, than 
studious to conceal. 

I shall now conclude this Address, by which, I 
hope, the Reader will be convinced, that I offer him 
an useful Work, and one executed with the spirit of 
a man who wishes to serve the Public, and to pro- 
mote the cause of Literature. The labour of almost 
three years is now submitted to hb judgment; for 
which, though I have not conscious dignity enough 
to dismiss it without any apprehension, I request no 
further indulgence than candour will readily bestow, 
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<»n a work of difficult execution; I have done my 
best, and must abide the consequences. Avocations, 
cares, and ill-health, I have had in common with 
others; but these are so inseparable from human Ufe^ 
that they ought perhaps to be supposed in every esti- 
mate of labour. It has been remarked, by critics of 
deserved eminence and popularity, that the perfec- 
tions and beauties of a translation are usually, without 
reserve, referred to the merit of the original work; 
while all defects and imperfections are heaped upon 
the shoulders of the poor translator. To this common 
lot of my brethren, I also very willingly submit; nor 
can there, perhaps, be two authors more likely to 
justify such decisions than Herodotus and his Trans- 
lator. Had I been aware how much of my time would 
be occupied by this undertaking, I should probably 
have shrunk from it: now it is completed, whether I 
shall again venture upon that perilous ocean, where 
many a braver heart than mine has trembled, will de- 
pend perhaps upon the degree of approbation which the 
present adventure shall obtain from my impartial and 
judicious countrymen. 



SKETCH OF THE LIFE 



OF 



HERODOTUS. 



It may be observed of Inography, that few things 
confessedly so useful have been so much perverted 
or so finequently abused. Perhaps it is neither unjust 
nor uncandid to add, that this has been in a peculiar 
manner the error of modem tiroes. We have seen the 
lives of men, remaiicable neither for the splendour nor 
the extent of their accomplishments, displayed in for- 
midable volumes, and obtruded on die world with a 
confidence which private partiality could not justify, 
and which a reverence for the public might well have 
moderated: we have seen the minute occurrences of 
domestic tife, I had almost said, betrayed, and the 
little weaknesses of exalted and amiable minds osten* 
tadously enumerated, from the mistaken idea of satis- 
fying a curiosity beneficial neither to Science nor to 
Virtue. In writing ancient lives, this fault, indeed, 
cannot be committed; but even that species of bio- 
graphy has been much disfigured by the ambition of 
collecting every trifling hint that antiquity has left, and 
swelling out the rest by vague and often very arbitrary 
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conjectures. For my own part, I should little suppose 
that I treated the Englisli reader with becoming re* 
spect, if, in professing to give a Life of Herodotus, I 
did not immediately inform him that my materials 
were not only very dubious but very scanty: such how- 
ever as they are, it would be no difficult task to imitate 
the example of many who have preceded me, and ex- 
pand my observations into a serious volume. Were I 
to glean all that has been said of my Historian, from 
the different books which I have necessarily read; 
were I to obey the su^estions of fondness and the 
impulse of fancy, rather than those of my cooler judg- 
ment, and my regard for the dignity of historic truth, 
I have a subject before me which might be protracted 
at pleasure. To me it seems acting a more consistent 
part, once for all, to declare that there is no regular 
account of Herodotus, either more ancient or more 
authentic than that of Suidas; and this is comprised 
in a very narrow compass* What all modern^ editors 
of his works have said of him rests chiefly on the re- 
lation of Suidas as a basis, and I might labour in vain 
to find a better guide. I wish therefore my readers to 
understand, that what I shall produce will be derived 
from the same authority, with a few additional re- 
marks suggested by passages produced in the Biblio- 
theca Graeca of Fabricius, or the Prolegomena of 
Wesseling. 

It appears that the Father of History was bom at 
Halicamassus, the metropolis of Caria. At what par« 

' A few scattered hints may be collected from Strabo, Dio- 
nyslus of Halicamassus, Aulus Geliius, and a few other ancient 
writers. 
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licular period may be collected from Aulus GeUius, 
book XV, chapter 23, who informs us that the three 
celebrated historians, Heilanicus, Herodotus, and Thu- 
cydides, flourished nearly at the same time. ** At the 
commencement of the Peloponnesian war," says he, 
^ Heilanicus was sixty -five years old, Herodotus fifty- 
Ibree, suid Thucydides forty.** The Peloponnesian war 
1)egan in Ae second year of Ae eighty-sixth Olym* 
piad: Herodotus must consequendy have been bom 
in the first year of the seventy-fourth Olympiad. This 
was four years before Xerxes invaded Greece, and 
four hundred and fort}''four years before the Christian 



According to Strabo, it was commonly believed 
that the name of his father was Lyxes, of his mother 
Dryo: and we are told also, that his family was illus- 
trious; and that he had a brother whose name was 
Theodorus* At this time Lygdamis was prince of 
lialicarnassus, and, as it should seem, universally de- 
tested for his insolence and tyranny. It is certain that 
when Herodotus grew up, he left his native place and 
removed to Samos: Suidas says, on account of Lyg- 
damis; but it does not appear whether he was vio- 
lently expelled by his arbitrary sovereign, or whether, 
in abhorrence of the tyrant, he voluntarily withdrew 
himself. At Samos he studied the Ionic dialect; but as 
this subject may be less intdligible to the English 
reader, I shall digress a little upon it. By birth Hero- 
dotus was a Dorian, and the dialect of his country 
was, comparatively speaking, so rude and dissonant, 
that, even in later times, we hear the other Greeks 
Vol. I. C 
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reflecting on those who used it, for their broad and 
mharmonious pronunciation. 
See Theocritus, Id. xv. ver. 88. 

Which means, They make a noise like pigeons, pro- 
nouncing every thing with a broad dialect. To which 
remark, as a kind of vindication, it is replied, in the 
verse which follows: 

Which is. Surely Dorians may speak Doric. 

Hesychius also, at the word i3«$|3«$o$»voi, tells us 
that the inhabitants of Elis, as well as the Carians^ 
were so named on account of their harsh and indis- 
tinct pronunciation. 

Herodotus himself, book i. chapter 56, informs us« 
that the Greek language, properly so called, is divided 
into two dialects, the Doric and the Ionic; the firsts 
the language of the Pelasgi, the last, that of the Hel- 
lenes. Strabo also, in his eighth book, observes, that 
the Ionic was the language of Attica, and the Doric 
of ^olia. The iEolic and the Doric did not materially 
vary from each other, and the Attic was the Ionic 
more refined* Herodotus therefore having learned the 
Ionic dialect, as more pleasing than his native Doric, 
composed his history in it. To collect materials, he 
travelled through Greece, Egypt, Asia, Colchis, Scy* 
thia, Thrace, and Macedonia, &c.; and it is sufficiently 
evident that he personally visited most of the places 
which he describes. 

Of the ardour with which he was inspired in the 
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Qftuse of liberty, we have strong and unequivocal tes- 
timony. First, in hb exile from his country, whether 
voluntary or not; in various animated expressions to 
this efiect, scattered through his books; but best of all 
in his subsequent conduct Understanding that a party 
was fcMnied against Lygdamis, he left Samos, and 
joined the friends of freedom. By their common ex- 
ertions, the Qrrant was expelled, and the public liberty 
testored. But, as not unfrequently happens on similar 
occasions, contentions arose, factions were formed, 
and Herodotus was a second time compelled to leave 
his country. He now visited Greece again, which 
became the noble theatre of his glory. It was the 
time of celebrating the Olympic games, and he did 
not omit so favourable an opportunity of reciting his 
history to the illustrious audience. It is probable 
that he only read the introductory parts, or certain 
particular and selected portions; but there must have 
been something very captivating in his style, some 
regular and connected series of interesting history, 
some superior and striking character of genius: for 
we are informed that he was listened to with universal 
delight and applause; and we are farther gratified with 
the curious anecdote of Thucydides, which has so 
often been related^. This celebrated personage was 
present at the great solemnity, with his father Ok>rus^ 

' There are some writers who assert that Herodotus did not 
recite lus history at Athens at all, but at Olympus* He might 
recite it at both places. Having been present for the purpose 
at Olympus first, he might afterwards proceed to Ajthens to: 
appear at the Pana.thenaea. This last place was peculiarly pro- 
per, for crowns and other rewards were there conferred upon 
the conquerors. 
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and on heftring the composition of Herodotus^ disoo- 
veiled the seeds of those ^xahed ttdents wbk^h aftef^ 
wards made his name immoiUd. After Ustening to die 
fitther of history With the ihost coitiposed and aerioUH 
attention, he burst kito t^ars.: He was then no iftOre* 
dian fifteen ye^r^ oiJd; tod HerbdotUs^ observiilg bis 
emotion, exclaimed to Olol-us, ojy* •! ^vw w ^«» « 
vFfof tA fi»At2f*«T«i-^Yoilr i9on bums with an atidoor for 
science. This is s^id to have happened in the eighty* 
first Olympiad. Twelve years afterwards, the Historian 
read a continuation, of s)scond portion of his wdrk^ 
to the Athenians^ at the feast of the Paiiatbemia^ Th($ 
citizens of Athens^ not ^tisfied with heaping praised 
upon him, presented him with ten talents^ which f^ 
was sc^etnnly ratified by a decree of the people. The 
following account of this memorable incident is taken 
from Lucian, who has ia long and curiOus disser- 
tation on the subject^ of Herodotus*— ** Herodotus, 
having left Carla to gb into Greece) eitiployed his 
thoughts in contriving methods^ by which in a ^mail 
time^ without much trouble, he might acquire a large 
9tock of glory and reputation for his person ahd works. 
He foresaw that it would be a tedious and fatiguing 
task to go to the respective places, and recite Ihem tfr 
the Athenians, Odrinthians, AfgiveB, and UacedaBmO- 
nians. He imagined that it would be more expedient 
to find them all assembled together. It happened very 
hickily that they were then all going to celebrate the 
Olympian games: he concluded tliis time very proper 
for the execution of his design, and that he had met 
With the opportunity which he was in quest of, for he 
should how find a vast concourse of the principal and 
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VMtt adeet people of all Greece. He applsarsd Aen dn 
the tbcatre, not as a bare spectator^ but in order tO: 
coBameBee an acf or in the Ol ymfMc games. None wem 
i^paoiant of the name of Herodotus, nor wbb there a. 
single petaon in Greece ^o had not either seen hiaar 
at the Olympics, or heard those speslk of him that 
eatne from thence: so tliat in what pbce loerer he 
easoRy the inhabitants poimCed with dieir finger, saying, 
this is that Herodotus who has written the Perstair 
wars in the lonio dialect; this is he who has cdebmted 
our victories. Thus the harvest which he reaped from 
his histories was, the receiving in one assembly the 
general apjdause of all Greece, and the sounding his 
feme, not only in one place, and by a single trumpet, 
but in all the cities of Greece, by as many mouths as 
there had been spectators in that assembly.'^ 

The next incident of this author's life of which we 
have to dpeak, fnay at fifst sight appear inconsistent 
s^d ei:traordii)ary. Honoured as all illustrious strangers 
i^ere at Athens, and favoutaUe as the opportunity must 
there haVe been, to have prosecuted his studies, and 
to have indulged his ardour for science, he might 
reasonably have been expected to fix his residence at 
Athens; but this we find was not the case. In the 
beginning of the following Olympiad, during the ma- 
gistracy of Callimachus, he joined himself to a colony 
sent by the Athenians to form a setdement in Magna 
Gr^cia: whether he was prompted on this occasion 
by that fondness for travelling, which always distin- 
guished him, or whether he was induced to take this 
step from motives of private connection and attach- 
ment, is totally unknown. It is certain that Lysias, 
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who afterwards became so fiimous as an orator, was 
one of those who accompanied him. At Thurium% 
which was the place then colonized, it is more than 
probable that he spent the remainder of his days, though 
there are some who assert that he died at Pella in Ma- 
cedonia. Pdla however gave no name to Herodotus, 
but became afterwards famous for being long the 
residence of £uripides, who from this circumstance 
has frequently been called the Bard of Pella: an appel- 
lation which our poet Collins happily introduces in hiB 
beautiful Ode to Pity: 

By Pella*8 bard, a magic name, 

By all the griefs his thought could frame. 

Receive my humble rite; 
Loi^, Pity, let the nations view 
Thy sky-worn robes of tenderest hue. 

And eyes of dewy light. 

Herodotus, in like manner, from his long continu* 
ance at Thurium, obtained the epithet of the Thurian* 
This appellation is no where to be found more early 
than in the works of Aristotle. Avienus, Julian, Pliny,*^ 
and others, call him the Thurian; while Strabo, of 
greater antiquity than any of these, Aristotle excepted^ 
in his fourteenth book, expressly calls him the Hali- 
caniassian, adding however, that he was afterwards 
named the Tburian, because he removed with a colony 
to that place. The passage in Strabo is this: ^* Hero- 
dotus, the Historian, was of Halicamassus, but after- 
wards he was called the Thurian, because he accom- 

3 Written also Thurii and Thuriae; it is situated in the Ta- 
rentine Gulph, in Italy, and almost upon the spot where formerly 
^ood Sybaris, so infamous for effeminate manners. 
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panied the colony which went to establish themselves 
at Thurium/' Strabo, book 14. 

Pliny has an expression relating to Herodotus, which 
many have misinterpreted. " Auctor," says he, " ille 
Herodotus historiam condidiiy Thuriis in Italia;" which 
has been understood as asserting that he tvrote his 
history at Thurium. But this b impossible in &ct, 
because I have shewn, that many years before he went 
to Thurium at all, he had publicly recited his work, 
or certain portions of it, on two very memorable oc- 
casions; at the Olympic games, and at Athens. It is 
therefore more reasonable and consistent to understand 
by this expression of Pliny, that he revised, corrected, 
and perhaps enlarged his history at Thurium. Suidas 
positively declares, that Herodotus died at Thurium; 
and though he mentions, as I have before intimated, that 
some affirmed him to have died at Pella, he produces 
no authority, which he would probably have done, if 
there had been any that deserved much notice. This as- 
aertion therefore appears not to claim any great degree 
•f confidence. But an argument against his having died 
at Thurium rests on a passage which occurs in the life 
of Thucydides, by M arcellinus, who affirms, that the 
tomb of Herodotus was to be seen at Athens, amongst 
the monuments of Cimon. The president Bouhier has 
from this concluded and asserted that he died at Athens. 
Of this the question of M. Larcher, as he has applied 
it from DodweU, seems a sufficient and satisfactory 
refutation. How can it be proved, says the learned 
Frenchman, that this was not a cenotaph, one of those 
marks of honour frequently paid to illustrious cha- 
racters, without regarding the place where they might 
happen to die? Stephen of Byzantium gives an inscrip- 
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tion, said to have been found at TfaurHim, in^hich asseitli 
unequivocally, ** This eai^th contains in its bosom^ 
^ 'Herodotus, son of Lyxes, a Doifian by biFiAi, but 
^ the inost illustrious of the loni^ historians/' 

•idf thewoi^S'OfiHerodolus'we'have remaining diose 
nine books, to which the names of The Nine Muses 
liave been respectively annexed; upon which subject I 
SHwe ^oken in a note at the be^nning of the third 
Jbook*. iVVhether h^ ever wrote any thuig else, has beoa 
fl matter of much controversy among scholars. Certain 
Elusions and expressions, to be found in the Nine 
Muses, seem at first sight to justify the opinion, that we 
4o not possess all his works. But this must ever remain 
a matter of extreme uncertamty; yet it becomes me to 
add, that there are no references pointed out by the 
learned, to any other of his works, in any ancient author. 
Aristotle, in his History of Animals, book viii. chap. 18^ 

4 Whether HierDdotus conferred thlB^name an hU "works 
iiimself, or whether it wa3 given by any other, aucc^edini^ 
writers have followed the example. iEschines composed ninp 
epistles and three orations, which were distinguished by the 
appellation of the Nine Muses, and the Three Graces. Photius 
itlfiK) observes, tbat Cephaiieon gave the i^ame of the Nine 
31uses to his nine hooks of Abridgment of General Historj^. 
Diogenes Laertius informs us, that Bion called his perform- 
ance of nine books bv the same title. But the reader must not 
confound this Bion with him whose life is given by Laertius. 
At the conclusion of that life the biographer tells us there 
were ten endnent men of the naj^ie of Bion. The sixth was 
a rhetorician, of whose writings there are nine books, each 
book under the appellation of a pailicular Muse. Aulus Gellius 
also, book i. chap. 35, informs us, that among the Latin writers> 
Publius Aurelius Opilhis palled his works by. the njgne of the 
Nine Muses. 
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censures Herodotus for saying, that at the siege of 
Nines an eagle was seen to drink, when it is notorious 
that all birds ^^^jbc^^w^^f r, having crooked claws, never 
do drink. Now it is certain, that no such expression 
occurs in what we have remaimng of Herodotus. ^^ Pro<- 
bably," says Fabricius, in reply to this, *^ Aristotle 
" might have a more perfect copy of the Nine Muses^ 
"than has come down to us^" 

The style of Herodotus might well demand a 
separate dissertation: this, perhaps, is not the pro*- 
perest place to speak at any length upon the sub- 
ject^. It has been universally admired for being, beyond 
that of all other Greek writers of Prose« pure and 
perspicuous. Cicero calls it fumm atque tractum^ at 
the same time copious and polished. Aristotle gives it 
as an example of the a«|ic fi$of(evir, which b literally, 
the connected style; but, as he explains himself, it 
means rather what we should call the fltming style; 
wherein the sentences are not involved or complicated 
by art, but are connected by simple conjunctions, as 
they follow in natural order, and have no full termina- 

s Or why, it may be asked, should it be thought improbable 
I to suppose that Aristotle might be mistaken, and quote Hero^ 

dotus instead of some other author? 
I 6 The following ai*e among the passages in Qicero's works, 

I in which he makes honourable mention of Herodotus. 

I Atqui tanta est eloquentia, ut me quantum ego Grxce 

scripta intelligere possum, mag^opere delectet.— -De Oratore, 
' i. 11. 

In his Brutus he says. 

Sine salebris quasi sedatus amnis fluit. 
^ In his Hortensius, 

Quid aut Herodoto dulcius aut Thucydide graviusii 

Vol. I. D 
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tion biit in the close of the sense. This ht opposes t^ 
that style which is formed into reg<uiar periodst ^^ 
Tather censures it as keeping the reader ib Uneasj 
suspense, and depriving him of the pleasure wfat<^ 
arises from foreseeing the conclusion* The former^ he 
says, was the method of the ancients; the lattet* of hm 
contemporaries. (Rhet. iii. 9.) His own writings afibrd 
an example of the latter style, cut into Aort and fre- 
quent periods, but certainly much less pleasing than 
die flovring and natural smoothness of Herodotus* 
Plutarch, who wrote a treatise expressly to derogate 
from the fame and authority of Herodotus, in more 
places than one, speaks of his diction with the highest 
commendation. Longinus also, as may be seen in 
various passages which I have introduced, and com- 
mented upon in the progress of my work, added his 
tribute to the universal praised 

7 Quintilian, in his ninth book, observes, 

In Herodoto vero cum omnia ut ego quidem sendo leniter 
fluant turn ipse dialectus habct earn jucunditatem iit kiteiitos 
etiam numeros complexa videatur. 

And again in the following book, where he draws a compa- 
rison between Herodotus and Thucydides, he says, dulcis, et 
candidus et fusus Herodotus. 

The following passage from Dionysius of Haltcamassus is 
too remarkable to be omitted.— -Herodotus Tcry much sur- 
passed all others In the choice of his words, the justice of his 
composition, and the variety of his figures. His discourse is com* 
posed in such a manner, that it resembles an excellent poem, in 
its persuasive art, and that charming grace, which pleases to the 
highest degree. He has not omitted any of the beautiful and great 
qualities, unless it be in that manner of writing adapted to con- 
tests and disputes, either because he was naturally not made for 
it, or that he despised it, as not agreeable to history: for he doth 
not make use of a great number of orations, nor speeches to 
promote contention, nor has he the necessary force requisite t<i 
excite the passions, and amplify and augment things. 
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Every one knows, who has niade the experiment, 
how difficult and almost impossible it is to assimilate 
to the English idiom, the simple and beautiful terse* 
ness of Greek composition. If any scholar therefore, 
who may choose to compare my version with the 
mginal Greek, shall be inclined to censure me for 
beii^ occasionally diflfuae, I would wish him to re* 
member this.— I would desire him also to consider, 
that it was my duty to make that perspicuous to the 
less learned reader, which might have been conveyed 
HI fewer terms to the apjM^hensions of the more learned 
or the more intelligent. 

On the subject of translations in general, I entirely 
approve of the opinion of Boileau. In a preceding 
publication, I have before referred to this, but I see 
no impropriety in its having a place here, in the words 
of lord Bolingbroke. 

** To ^translate servilely into modem language an 
ancient author, phrase by phrase, and word by word, 
is preposterous: nothing can be more unlike the ori* 
ginal than such a copy; it is not to shew, it is to dis- 
guise the author. A good writer will rather imitate 
than translate, and rather emulate than imitate: he will 
endeavour to write as the ancient author would have 
written, had he wrote in the same language."* 

Perhaps I ought not to omit, that many eminent 
writers, both of ancient and modem times, accuse 
Herodotus of not having had a sufficient regard to the 
austere and sacred dignity of historic truth. Ctesias, 
in Photius, Strabo, Diodorus Siculus, Aulus Gellius, 

* Letters on History. 
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and^ above all, Plutarch, have made strong and violent 
objections to many of hb assertions. Ctesias pretends 
to question his accuracy in what he relates of the 
Medes and Persians, but what he says hardly merits 
refutation. Manetho finds very much to blame in 
what he writes concerning the Egyptians* Thucydides 
also, in one or two passages, seems obliquely to glance 
at Herodotus. Strabo is more definitive, and. remarks 
that the historian writes pleasantly enough, and intro-. 
duces in his narratives many wonderful tales to supply 
the want of songs, verses, &c. The following passage 
in Juvenal has also been applied to him. 

Creditur olim 
Vclificatus Athos et quicqttid Graecia mendax 
Audet in histoiia. 

To many general censures which on this account have 
been aimed against the fame of our historian, I have 
made reply in various parts of my notes; and ftit plau- 
sible but unjust tract of Plutarch, on the Malignity of 
Herodotus, has been carefully examined, and satisfac- 
torily refuted, by the Abbe Geinoz, in the Memoirs 
of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
Thus much must be allowed on all hands, that 
throughout his works there is the greatest appearance 
of candour and simplicity. Seldom or ever does he 
relate extraordinary and marvellous things, without 
qualifying his narrative with such expressions as these, 
I have heard, it is said, this does not appear credible, 
&c. In what he says of Egypt in particular, which 
has drawn upon him the unjust censure of Manetho, 
he invariably observes, that he learned what he com- 
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municates, from the Egyptian priests. But what, per- 
haps, is of more consequence to his character for vera- 
city than any thing that can be adduced is, that it b 
determined by the most learned men, that the writings 
of Herodotus are more conformable to the sacred 
Scriptures than those of Xenophon, Ctesias, and other 
ancient historians. 

I have litde to say concerning the life of Homer, 
imputed by some to Herodotus, and in more modern 
editions published with his works. It seems generally 
determined among scholars, that though undoubtedly 
of great antiquity, it must have been written by some 
olher hand. Vossius, Faber, Rykius, Spanhemius, Ber- 
glerus, Wesseling, and others, are decidedly against its 
authenticity; which has nevertheless been vindicated 
by Fabricius, by our countryman Joshua Barnes, and 
lastly by the President Bouhier. It must strike the 
most careless and indifferent observer, that the style of 
the Life of Homer, whoever was the author, does not 
bear the smallest resemblance to that of the Nine 
Muses. " In the Life of Homer," says Wesseling, 
"that unvaried suavity of the Ionic dialect, so re- 
" markable in the Muses, never occurs at all." The 
great and the most satisfactory argument against its 
being genuine seems to be this: — Of all the ancient 
writers, who have taken upon them to discuss the 
birth, the fortunes, or the poems of Homer, not one 
has ever, by the remotest allusion, referred to this 
w<»*k, which bears the name of Herodotus. There 
exists also a chronological argument against its authen- 
ticity. The author of this Life, whoever he may be, 
observes, that Homer lived 168 years after the Trojan 
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^CHAPTER I. 

XO preserve finom oblivion the memory of former io- 
cedents, and to render a just tribute of renown to the 
many great and wonderful actions, both of Greeks and 
Barbarians^ Hb&odotus^ of Halicamassus produces 
these* historical researches. 

1 The simplicity with which Herodotus commences his His- 
tory, and enters immediately on his subject, has been much 
and deservedly admired, and exhibits a striking contrast to the 
elaborate introductions of modem writers. It is not, however, 
peculiar to Herodotus; it was the beautiful distinction of almost 
an the more ancient authors.— 7^. 

* Barbarians.y^Ai this word so frequently occurs in the 
progress of our work, it may be necessary, once for all, to ad*- 
verdse the English reader, that the ancients used it in a much 
Bulder sense than we do. Much as has been said of the pride 
of the old Romans, the word in question may tend to prove^ 
that they were in some instances less tenacious of their national 
dignity than the Greeks. The appellation of Barbarians waa 
given by the Greeks to all the world but themselves; the 
Romans gave it to all the world but the Greeks. — T, 

9 Herodotus. 'y^'lt has been suggested as a doubt, by many 
of the learned, whether it ought not to be written Erodotus. 

* See next page for the note. I do 
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Among other things, it will be neeesaaiy to inves- 
tigate the sources of the hostilities which subsisted 
between these people. The more learned of the Per- 
sians assert that the Phoenicians were the original ex- 
citers of contention. Tins nation migrated fiom the 
borders of the Red Sea^ to the place of their present 

I do not remember many proper names terminating in dorus 
and dotusy as DiodoruS) Diodotus, Heliodorus, &c. which are 
not derived from the name of a divinity; I have therefore not 
much scruple in asserting my belief^ that it must be Herodo* 
tus, compounded of dotus and the Greek name of Juno. There 
arC) however, some exceptions; as for example, Metridorusi 
Polydorus, &c. &c.— .r. 

There is hardly any author, ancient or modem, who has been 
tnore warmly commended or more vehemently censured tlraa 
this eiAinent histoirian; but even the severe Dionysius declareSf 
h^ is one of those enchanting writers, whom you peruse to the 
last syllable with pleasure, and still wish for more. Plutarch 
himself, who has made the most violent attack on his veracftf i 
allows him all the merit of beautiful composition.^— ^ay/^. 

* History, in tlie Greek, is derived from a verb, signifying 
to enquire minutely; and it is the opinion of Ruster, as weO 
as of other eminent critics, that the word History itself, in its 
original sense, implies accurate enquiry, and stands properly 
for what the author's own researches demonstrated to him, 
and what he learned by the information of others. According 
to this interpretation, the first words of Herodotus might be 
rendered thus: 

^ Herodotus of Halicamassus produces this work, the result 
l>oth of his own researches, and of the enquiries made by him 
of others." 

This is certainly paraphrastical, but the criticism is inge- 
nious, and appears to be well founded. The material point 
to be established from it is, that in the time of HerodotuSi 
*lf«^<« did not signify History, the word then used in that sense 

was ovy»y^m^' 

* From the bordcrt of the Red ^m.]— When Herodotus 
spcakS} for the first time^ of any people, he always goes to 



arttjpy'yntj ^ sQ(QQdi^i^i^fl thems^vf^bj their 
|0P9 and cfitqpnsing vpjfages'. They expcHted to 
jjb'gc^ 9PkQ^ qther places, the produce, of £^p^ and 
Asi^lfnu Av>s.» ^t that period, wa^ the i|iqsf &mqus^ 
of all those states which ^u^ i^Q^ coifiprehended undqr 
Ae g^mml a{i|>ellation of G^eece^ On ^ir arrival 
here^ the Phpeqicians e^^pqsed their inerchanf!|ize tq 
tale; after remaining abqut six days^ and when they 

Iheir origii|al source. Some author^ make the Ph(£mcians to 
bave originated from the Persian Gulph; which opinion, thongti 
reported, is not believed by Strabo. Voltaire, taking it for 
granted that they migrated by sea, ridicules the idea of their 
conung from the Red Sea to Phcenicia; as well he mi^ht. Lar- 
cber proves, in the most satisfactory manner, that his^ miscon- 
ception arose from his ignorance of Greek. It is evident from 
another passage in Herodotus (Book vii. chap. 89.) that ihi 
PhjQei^ciaiis, w)ien they changed their place of residence, pass* 
ed over by Uaid^r^LarcAer (principally.) 

' Lon^ and enterprinng voya^^M.j— The first among the 
Greeks who undertook long voyages were the lonians. Upon 
this people, Mr. Wood, in his EsBi^r on Homer, has the fol* 
lowpg reicnajrk: ^ From the general character by which Homer 
constantly ^stinguishes the Phcenicians, as a commercial and 
seafaring people, it has been naturally supposed, that he was 
indebted to that nation for much of his information with regard 
to distant voyages. I think we cannot be at a loss to account 
lor the poet's acquiring, at homty all the knowledge, of this kind 
which we meet with in his works. We know the lonians were 
amongst the earliest navigators, particularly the Phocaeans and 
Milesians. The former are expressly called the discoverers of 
Adria, Iberia, Tuscany, and Tartessus.'*— -fToo^ on Homer. 

• Greece.y^The region known by the name of Helias or 
Greece, in the time of Herodotus, was, previous to the Trojan 
war, and indeed long afterwards, only discriminated by the 
names of its different inhabitants. Homer speaks of the Dana- 
ans, Argives, Achuans, Sec. but never gives these people the 
general name of Greeks.— XarcA^, 
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had almost disposed of their different articles of ooili- 
xnerce, the king's daughter, whom both nations agree 
in calling lo, came among a great number of other 
women, to visit them at their station^ Whilst these 
females, standing near the stem of the vessel, amused 
themselves with bargaining for such things as attracted 
their curiosity, the Phoenicians, in conjunction, made 
an attempt to seize their persons. The greater part of 
them escaped, but To, with many others, remeuned a 
captive. They carried them on board, and directed 
their course for Egypt. 

II. The relation of the Greeks diffisrs essentiaUy; 
but this, according to the Persians, was the cause of 
lo's arrival in Egypt, and the first act of violence 
which was committed. In process of time, certain 
Grecians, concerning whose country writers disagree, 
but who were really of Crete, are reported to have 
touched at Tyre, and to have carried away Europa, 
the daughter of the prince. Thus far the Greeks had 
only retaliated^; but they were certainly guilty of the 
second provocation. They made a voyage in a vessel 

y thus far the Greeks had only retaliated J] — The Editor U 
in poftsession of a translation of the two first books of Herodo- 
tus, published in London so early as the year 1 584. It is in 
black letter^ and may be considered as a great curiosity. The 
above passage is thus rendered: ^ It chaunced afterward, that 
certaine Greekes, whose names they knew not, taking shore 
and landing at Tyrus, in like manner made a rape of the 
kinges daughter, named Europa. These were the people of 
Crete, otherwise called the Cretenses. By which meanes yt 
was cardes and cardes betweene them, the one beyng full 
meete and quit with the othen"— 7%r Jirst Booke of CUo^ 
London^ 1584. 
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•f mvt^ to JEa^ a dty of Colchos, near the river Phads; 
and, after having accomplished the more immediate- 
object of thdr expedition, they forcibly carried off the 
king's daiigfater, Medea. The king of Colchos dis- 
patched a herald to demand satisfaction for the affinont, 
and the restitution of the princess; but the Greeks re- 
plied, that they should make no reparation in the pre* 
aent instance, as the vidence formerly ofiered to lo^ 
still remained unexpiated. . 

in. In die age which followed, Alexander, the son 
of Priam, encouraged by the memory of these events, 
determined on obtaining a wife from Greece, by means 
of simflar violence; fully persuaded that this, like for- 
mer wrongs, would never be avenged. 

Upon the loss of Helen, the Greeks at first employ- 
ed messengers to demand her persmi, as well as a 
compensation for the afront. All the satisfaction they 
received was reproach for the injury which had been 
offered to Medea; and they were farther asked, how, 
j under cut^umstances entirely alike, they could reasoti- 

ably require, what they themselves had denied. 

i 

I 9 In a vessel of war.]— Literally in a long vessel.— The long 

vessels were vessels of war, the round vessels, merchantmen 
and tran8port8.r— 7*. 

• Violence formerly offered to /o.J— It maybe urged that the 
king of Colchos had nothmg to do with the violence offered to 
lo; she was carried oif by the Phoenicians. But, according to the 
Persians, all the nations of Asia composed but one body, of 
^ which they were the head. Any injury, therefore, offered to 

I one of the members, was considered as an hostility against the 

\ whole. Thus as we see in a succeeding paragraph, the Per- 

sians considered the Greeks as their enemies, from the time of 
die destruction of Troy.^-X«rc4^* 
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/ IV. Hitherto the animosity betwixt ^ tmL mrtimft 

extended no &rther than to acts of furivate vicde^ce* 
But at this period, the Gree^Es certainly laid the foiiil?9 
dation of subsequent contention; who, beftm the Pefft 
aians invaded Europe, doubtless made militai; iacm^. 
«ons into Asia. The Persians appear to he of c^ttnion^ 
that they who offer violence to women must he Vftsiffi^ 
siUe to the impressions of justice, but that such pi^ 
vocations are as much beneath rev^ge, as the WQmeil 
themselves are undeserving of regard: it being obvious, 
^aat all the females thus circumstanced must hftye bfen 
more or less accessary^ to the &ct« They as$eite4 
also, that ^though women had been foi^y>ly carried 
away ficoip Asia, diey had never r^sentwd the ^fM^ 



M More Qr U99 acceaaary^ ^c] — Plutafch} w^o has widtten 
an essay expressly to convict Herodotus of malignity^ intro- 
duces this as the first argument of the truth of his accusation. 
The Greeks, says he, unanimously afErm, Ihat lo had ^l^m^ 
honours paid her by the BarbariM^s; that mv^y seiis laui c^jg^^ 
cious harbours were called after h^r name; that to her many 
illustrious families owe their original: yet this celebrated writer 
does not hesitate to say of her, tiiat she sufFered herself to be 
enjoyed by a Ph/Gcniciaa mariner, with whpm A^ie fled, ^n^ the 
fear of being disgraced by the publication of her crime. He 
afterwards endeavours to throw an odium on the moat illustri- 
ous actions of his coimtrjrmen, by intixnating that the Trojan 
war was undertaken on account of a profligate woman. ^ For it 
is evident,*' says he, ^ that these women would have been never 
carried away except with their own ooiaaicoL**'^Flutarch on thjt 
Maiignity of Herodotua. 

The motives of the malignity of Plutarch against HerodotU9 
may be explained without dif&culty. The Bceotians and Corin* 
thians seem to have been the frequent objects of the historian's 
animadversions. Plutarch was a Boeotian, and thought it indis- 
pensably incumbent upon him to vindicate the cause xif hi^ 
09untr3rmen. 
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iSnie^flWki, db iht MMnay^ to avtoge the nipe df m 
lA^eAieinHMidtti wMitei) hikl usMrmbled a nighty flee% 
^HHSned A^ iti k libstite ftianrier, and had totally over- 
liatblvh tHe MH||>h^ tS Priam. Sihee which event they 
Ittfl id^mys coHBidcMd ihe Greeks as the public ea^ 
litHi <tf fhey* nation. It b to be observed, that tb» 
Itoito ls^^eeifa Asia, tvith all its vu^ioua and barbae 
JMb iiihabitatits, as thdr own peculiar possession, con« 
llMerffig^ Ekbrc^ and Gitece as tolaUy distinct and 
ttncoittieeted« 



V. The abcrve is the Perskm tradition; who date thew 
leXtote and (^gin of their enmity to Gnsece from tbe 
^sfHiotitm of Troy. What relatos to lo is denied by 
the Phoenicians; who affirm, that she was never forci* 
bly carried into Egypt They assert, that during their 
continuance at Argos, she had an illicit connection 
%]th the pilot of their vessel", and, proving pregnant, 
she voluntarily accompanied them to Egypt, to avoid 
the detection of her crime and the indignation of her 
parents* Having now stated the different represents- 
tnms of tibe Persians and Phoenicians, I shall not 
detain the reader by an investigation of the truth of 

« Connection with the fiilot qf their •vesseL'y-^l make no 
apology for inserting the following singular translation of the 
alx)ye passage:—^ With whose assertions the Phcenictfs agree 
not aboute the lady lo; whom they flatly dcnye to have beene 
caryed by them into £gipt in manner of a rape: she win gc 
howe that in their abode at Argos, shee fortuned to close with 
the mayster of a shippe, and feelynge herselfe to bee spedde, 
fearynge and doubtinge greatlye the severitye and cruell tyran- 
nie of her parentes, and the detection of her owne follye, shee 
willinglyc toke shippe and fledde strayght awayc."«^— /rr*r<? 
Booke of Clio, 
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either narrative. I shall commence with anjkccotmt 6t 
that personage, of whose first attacks upon Gi^ece I 
am certainly convinced. I shall, as I proceed, c»re« 
fully describe both the smaller cities and larger com* 
munities: for, many of tliese, at present possessed 
neither of opulence nor power, were formerly splendid 
and illustrious; others have, even within my remenOr 
brance, risen from humility to grandeur. From my 
conviction, therefore, of the precarious nature of human 
felicity^', these shall all be respectively 



VI. Crtesus, by descent a Lydian, was the son of 
Alyattes, and sovereign of those countries which lie 
on thb side the river Halys^^. This stream, in its 

M Precarious nature of human felicity. y-^This moral reflec- 
tion of Herodotus cannot fail of bringing to min4 the conso- 
latory letter written from Greece, by Sulpicius to Cicero, on 
the death of TuUia the orator's daughter. At the distance of 
more than four hundred years from the time of Herodotust 
Sulpicius thus expresses himself on a similar occasion:— ^< On 
my return from Asia, as I was sailing from iEgina towards 
Megara, I could not help looking round on the circumjacent 
country. Behind me was ^gina, before me Megara, Pirxus on 
my right hand, Corinth on my left; all which places, formerly 
flourishing and happy, now lay before my eyes prostrate and 
in ruins, &c." 

* In the learned Major Rennel's improved geography of 
Asia ]V|inor, a work not yet published, the two branches of 
the Halys are clearly discriminated; one from the east, the 
other from the south. Of these Herodotus knew only the southern 
one, whilst Arrian (PeHp. Mar. £ux.) knew the eastern branch. 
It is remarkable that D'Anville, in his younger days, believed 
the existence of the latter only, as he has proved by his works. 
The eastern branch rises out of Anti-Taurus, near Sebastia 
(Scivas); the other from the Cilician Taurus, near the modem 
Erekli, which is the Archelais of the ancients. 
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passage from the south*' towards die north, passes 
through Syria'^ and Paphlagonia'% and finally empties 
itself into the Euxine. Croesus, we have reason to be- 
lieve, was the-first of the Barbarian princes who exacted 
tribute fix>m some nations of Greece, and entered into 
leagues of amity with others. Bef<He his time, the 
Greeks were universally free; he^ however, subdued 
the ^oUans and the lonians, with such of the Dorians 
as are ntuate in Asia, whilst he formed a friendly 
alliance with the Lacedssmonians. It appears that iht 
incursion of the Cimmerians^^ into Ionia, was before 

w Thi* stream^ in |7# fiassage from the «oti/A.J*~There are 
different opinions concerning the course of this river. An*ian 
says, that it does not flow from the south, but from the east. 
This author, having in his mind the place of the sun's rising 
In vFinter, accuses Herodotus of a mistake in the passage before 
us. Wesseling had the same idea, virho nevertheless has not 
solved the difiicuitf. The truth is, there were two rivers of 
this name, the one rising from the south, the other from the 
cast. Herodotus speaks of the first, Arrian of the last. D'Anville 
is of the same opinion.^— ZarrA^r. 

14 ^yria.}— Syria was at that time the name of Cappadocia. 
See Chapter Ixxvi. — T. 

w Pafihlagoniajy^lt may appear matter of surprise to some, 
that Herodotus should make the Syrians border on the Paphla- 
gonians. But by the Syrians, Herodotus here means the Cap- 
padocians, called by the Greeks Leuco, or White Syrians. This 
is obvious from Strabo, as well as from Herodotus himself io 
his second Book.— Pa/mmu«. 

^ Cimmrrtan^.^-— Strabo dates this incursion of the Cim- 
merians about the time of Homer, or somewhat before. Wes* 
seling thinks, and with reason, the authority of the geographer 
of less weight than that of our historian, who supposes it to 
have been in the reign of Ardyis. See chap. xv. of this Book; 
and chap. xii. of Book IV. For my own part, I am of opinion 
that the two authors speak of two distinct incursions. Hero- 

Voi. I. ♦ F 
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Ac thne of Croe^tas; but their sole object wm plundei^ 
and none of llie eities were mcdeatecL 

VXL The &milf of Croesus weft tmoed this 
Mermnadi^ and it may be proper to relate by what 
means the empi^ descended to diem^ from the Hera* 
cKdae. Caftdaules, whom the Greeks catt MyraihiSi 
was idfig of Sardb, and ot the family of Aicxms the 
son of Hercules^^ The first of the Heraclide was 

dotus refers to the last. At the time of the first there were no 
Greek cities in Asia Minor; and it was his intention to inUmatCy 
that the last had no operation injurious to the liberties of Greece. 

* Cimmerian8,2 — Many learned men are of opinion^ that the 
Cimmerians were the descendants of the Gomer of scripture. 
The reasons alleged are of this nature: In the genealogical 
table of Moses, we are told that Gomer was the son of Japhet. 
The Scholiasts, and those of them too who are most authentic, 
say, that Cimmeris was the son of Japetus. Japetus is by Apol« 
lodorus said to be the son of Coelum and Terra, that is of 
Noah, who was called Vir Terrse. Of Cimmerian darkness I 
have spoken elsewhere. I omitted to mention, that the Greek 
noun K$fAi^0fy means a mist or darkness, and Cimmerius, the 
Latin derivative, is applied to any thing dark or black. Strabo 
says that the soil of their country was black, from excessive 
beat: but this could not be peculiar to the country of the Cim- 
merians, it was probably conunon to other lands affected by 
the same cause. See Homer's description of the Cimmerians. 
Odyss. Book II. at the beginning"-^ 

Thepe, in a lonely land and gloomy cell, 
The dusky natives of Cimmeria dwell; 
The sun ne*er views th' uncomfortable seatSi 
When radiant he advance^ or retreats. 
Unhappy race, whom endless night invades, 
Clouds the dull air, and wraps them round in shades. . 

Pops. 
(For note 17 see next page|||^ 
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j^mi*, wlio reigned also at Sordis; he was the son 
0f NiBUs, the grandson o£ Belus, the grea^grandson 
of Ak»Q8« Candaules the son of Myrsus was the last 
0f thisraoe* 1^ people of this district weie in ancient 
tunes catted Meonians; they were afterwards named 
Lydiana, horn Ly^s the son of Atys. From him, 
befiore the time of Agron, the princes of the country 
derired their origin. The Heraclidse, descended from 
Hercules and a female slave of lardanus, enj<^ed a 
delegated authority from diese princes, and afterwards 
obtained the supreme dignity from the declaration c^ 
an oracle. They retained their power, in regular and 
uninterrupted succession, from father to son, to the 
time of Candaules, a period equal to twenty -two agea 
of man% beii^ no less than five hundred and five years* 

^f ^ic^tus the son of ^(prctt/f#.]— Concerning the name of 
the son of HercuJes by the female slave of Jardanus, Diodonis 
Siculus and our historian are at yaiiance. Herodotus calls him 
Alcsus, Diodorus says his name was Cleolaus. But it is by no 
means surprising, that in matters of such remote antiquity^ 
writers should disagree. Apoilodorus contradicts both Herodo- 
tus and Diodorus, and makes Croesus not one of the Mermnadae, 
but one of the Heraclidae, bom of Agelaus son of Hercules by 
Omphale. Diodorus calls the son of Hercules, by Omphale, 
Lacon. I presume* not to decide in this controversy, but with 
me the authority of Herodotus has the greatest weight.— -Pa/- 
tnerius. 

^ ji^on.y^ThvLS the best manuscripts spell this name. Julius 
Pollux says, that Ninus^ son of Belus, called his son Agron be- 
cause he was bom in the country.—- ZarcArr. 

» Tvfenty'ivo agea o/'ma«.J— For twenty-two, Larcher reads 
fifiteen ages. — ^That it ought to be so I am ready enough to 
believe, and his arguments on the subject are clear, ingenious, 
and convincing; but, having no authority for this reading in 
any edition which I have had the opportunity of consulting, it 
was thought proper literally to transkle the text.— -7. 
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VIII. Candaules*^ was so vehemently attached t* 
his wife that in his passion he conceived her beauty to 
be beyond all competition. Among those who attended 
near his person^ Gyges the son of Dascylus had ren* 
dered him essential service, and was honow^ by his 
particular confidence* To him he frequently extolled 
the beauty of his wife, in exaggerated terms. Under 
the influence of a most fatal delusion, he took an op- 
portunity of thus addressing him: ^' Gyges, I am satis- 
fied, that we receive less conviction from what we 
hear, than from what we see^', and, as you do not seem 

« Candaulea, J^The story of Rosamond, queen of the Lom- 
bards, as related by Mr. Gibbon, bears so exact a resemblance 
to this of Candaules, that I am unable to forego the pleasure 
of transcribing it.— ^^ The queen of Italy had stooped from 
her throne to the arms of a subject; and Heimichis, the king's 
armour-bearer, was the secret minister of her pleasure, and 
revenge. Against the proposal of the murder he could no 
longer urge the scruples of fidelity or gratitude; but Helmichis 
trembled when he revolved the danger, as well as the guilt. 
He pressed and obtaiued, that one of the bravest champions of 
the Lombards should be associated to the enterprise: but no 
more than a promise of secresy could be drawn from the gallant 
Perideus.— -The mode of seduction employed by Ro&amond, 
betrays her shameless insensibility both to honour and to love. 
She supplied the place of one of her female attendants, who 
was beloved by Perideus, and contrived some excuse for dark- 
ness and silence, till she could inform her companion, that he 
had enjoyed the queen of the Lombards, and that his own death* 
or the death of the king, must be the consequence of such trea« 
aonable adultery. In this alternative he chose rather to be the 
accomplice than the victim of Rosamond, whdse undaunted 
spirit was incapable of fear or remorse."— >GJ6don. 

9t From what we heary than from what we «ef .^}-«Diony8iua 
Halicamassensis remarks on this passage, that Herodotus 
here introducing a Barbarian to notice, makes use of a figu- 
rative expression peculiarly appro|»riate to Barbarians; substi* 



W credit idl I tell you of my wife^s personal accom- 
plishments, I am determined that you shall see her 
mked.'' — Qygcs replied, much agitated, ** what you 
propose is exceedingly improper: Remember, Sir, 
that with her clothes a woman puts off her modesty^. 
Many are the precepts recorded by wise men for 

tuting the ears and the eyes for the discourse and the sight of 

Ejects. 

Segnius irritant aminos demissa per aurem 
Qnam quae sunt ocuUs subjects fidelibus. 

Hor. Ars Poet. 180. 

Polybius coincides in part with our historian, when he ad- 
vances, that nature having provided us with two instruments, if 
they may be so termed, of the senses, hearing and sight, the 
latter, accoi^ng to Heraclitus, is the most certain, the eyetf 
being more decisive evidences than the ears. This is in many 
respects true; but Theophrastus has sagaciously remarked, 
according to Plutarch, that of all the senses the ear is that by 
which the passions may be most easily excittd,r^Larcher, 

Our venemtion for the ancients, however, must not prevent 
us from perceiving, that both the above remarks want soli- 
dity. The truth is, that we do not more implicitly believe our 
eyes than our ears, or the contrary, except in those cases 
which respectively demand the testimony of either organs. It 
should be remembered, that when any thing is related to us, 
our ears give no kind of testimony concerning the fact, they 
inform us only that such words are spoken to us: after which, 
if what is related be an object of sight, we wish to appeal to 
oar eyes for proof; if an object of hearing, to our ears; if of 
taste, smeii, or touch, to the organs formed for such decision: 
and tlus is the sole ground of preference in any case. The 
remark of Horace rests on a different foundation, and is very 
just^ — r. 

S3 Wifh her clothes a woman fiitta off her mo<^ff«/y.]-— We caa 
by no means, says Plutarch, in his C(mjugal Precepts, allow 
this 8a3ring of Herodotus to be true: for surely, at this time, 
a modest woman is most effectually veiled by bashfulness, 
when the purest bat most diffident sffection proves, in the 
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our instruction, but there is nont more cntified t* 
our regard than that * it becomes a man to look infea 
those things only which concern himself.' I give im* 
plicit confidence to your assertions, I am wiliiog Iq 
believe my mistress the most beautiful of her sex; biA 
I entreat you to forbear repeating an unlawful request.^ 

IX. Gyges, from apprehension of the event, would 
have persevered in his refusal; but the Iqng could not 
be dissuaded from his purpose. ^^ Gyges," he resumed, 
*^ you have nothing to fear from me or from your 
mistress; I do not want to make experiment of your 
fidelity, and I shall render it impossible for the queen 
to detect you. I myself will place you behind an open 
door of the apartment in which we sleep. As soon as 
I enter, my wife will make her appearance; it is her 
custom to undress herself at leisure, and to place her 
garments one by one on a chair near the entrance. 
You will have the best opportunity of contemplating^ 
her person. As soon as she approaches the bed, and 
her face is turned from you, you must be careful to 
leave the room without being discovered.*' 

privacy of matrimonial retirement, the surest testimeny of 
reciprocated love.— 7\ 

Timaeus in Athensua affirms, that tht Tyrrhenians accus- 
tomed themselves to be waited upon by naked women; and 
Theopompus, in the same author, adds, that among the above- 
mentioned people it was by no means disgraceful for women 
to appear naked amongst men.— «ZarrAer.* 

* A great variety of the richest wines were poured out in 
profusion; the desert was composed of the most delicious 
fruits; and the company was attended by a considerable number 
of extremely handsome negro and mulatto maids, all naked 
from the waist upwards, according to the custom of the country. 
*^Stedman*9 Surinam, 
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X Gyges h*d Ho alternatiTe but CdmpliAnce, At 
die lime of retiring 16 rest, he accompanied Candaules 
to Us ckimber, and die queen soon afterwards ap* 
peared. He saw her enter, and gradually disrobe her. 
mK She approadied the bed; and Gyges endeavoured 
to retire, but the queen saw and knew him. She in* 
Mndy conceived her husband to be the cause of hex 
disgrace, and determined on revenge. She had the 
presence of mind to restrain the emotions of her 
woaodcd delicacy, and to seem entirely ignorant of 
what had luqppenod; although, among all the Barba- 
rian nations'^, and among the Lydians in particular, it 
is deemed a matter of the greatest turpitude even for 
a man to be seen naked. 

XL The queen preserved the strictest silence; and, 
in the morning, having prepared some confidential 
servants for the occasion, she sent for Gyges. Not at 
all suspicious that she knew what had happened, he 
complied with the message, as he had been accus- 
tomed to do at other times, and appeared before his 
jnistress^. As soon as he came into her presence, she 

M Among all the Barbarian narion«.]— Plato informs us, that 
the Greeks had Bot long considered it as a thing; equally dis- 
firacefol and ridiculous for a man to be seen naked; an opinion, 
says he, whkh still exists amongst the greater part of the Bar- 
hKrians/— ZarrA/rr. 

To the abaye remarks of Larcher may be added, that, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, it was amongst the institutes of Lycurgus, 
that the young women of Sparta should dance naked at their 
solemn feasts and sacrifices; at which time also they were ac- 
customed to smg certain songs, whilst the young men stood in 
L circle about them, to see and hear them.— 7\ 

(I'or note 35 see next page.) 
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thus addressed him: ^' Gyges, I submit two propdsak 
to your choice; destroy Candaules, and take posses- 
sion of me and of the Lydian kingdom, or expect 
immediate death. From your unqualified obedience to 
your master, you may again be a spectator of ivhat 
modesty forbids: the king has been the author of my 
disgrace; you also, in seeing me naked, have violated 
decorum; and it is necessary that one of you should 
die."— Gyges, after he had somewhat recovered from 
his astonishment, implored her not to compel him to 
so delicate and difficult an alternative. But when he 
found that expostulations were vain, and that he must 
either kill Candaules, or die himself by the hands of 
others, he choose rather to be the survivor. *^ Since my 
master must perish," he replied, ^^ and, notwithstand- 
ing my reluctance, by my hands, tell me how your 
purpose shall be accomplished?" " The deed," she 

M Appeared before his miatressJy^The wife of CandauleSt 
whose name Herodotus forbears to mention, was, according to 
Hephsstion, called Nyssia. Authors are divided in their ac- 
count of this Gyges, and of the manner in which he slew Can- 
daules. Plato nuikes him a shepherd in the service of the Ly- 
dian king, who was possessed of a ring which he found on the 
finger of a dead man inclosed within a horse of bronze. The 
shepherd learning the property which this ring had, to render 
him invisible when the seal was turned to the inside of his 
hand, got himself deputed to the court by his fellows, where 
he seduced the queen, and assassinated Candaules. Xenophon 
says he was a slave; but this is not inconsistent with the ac- 
count of Plato, were it in other respects admissible. Plutarch 
pretends, that Gyges took up arms against Candaules, assisted 
by the Milesians. The opinion of Herodotus seems preferab]-^ 
to the rest: bom in a city contiguous to Lydia, no- person coul« 
be better qualified to represent what related ta that kingdom. 
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jttStrered, *' shall be perpetrated in that very place 
where he exhibited me naked: but you shall kin hkn 
intnsdeep.^ 

^ XIL Their measures were accordingly concerted; 
Gyges had no opportunity of escape, nor of evading 
the alternative prc^osed. At the approach of night, 
die queen conducted him to her chamber, and placed 
him behind the same docH*, with a dagger in Ids hand* 
Candaules was murdered in his sleep, and Gyges took 
immediate possession of his wife and of the empire* 
Of the above event, Archilochus^ of Paros, who lived 
about the same period, has made mention in some 
Trimeter Iambics. 

^ Upon the event recorded in this chapter, the firste booke 
of the old ti-anslation of Herodotus, before mentioned, Clio has 
this cnriotiB remark in the margin: ^ The Diyil in old tjme a 
disposer of kingdomes, and since the Pope."— 7\ 

V jfrchilochuM.J^A^ynthovLt these concluding lines the sense 
^onld be complete, many have suspected them to have been 
Inserted by some copyist. Scaliger has reasoned upon them, 
as if Herodotus meant to intimate, that because Archilochus 
makes mention of Gyges in his verses, he must have lived at 
tile same period; but this by no means follows. 

Of Archilochus, Quintilian remarks, that he was one of the 
first writers of Iambics; that his verses were remarkable for 
their ingenuity, their elegant style, and nervous sentiment. 
Book X. chap. 1 .-—He is also honourably mentioned by Horace, 
who confesses that he imitates him. See 19th Epistle, Book 
1st. Ovid, if the Ibis be his, speaks too of the Parian Poet. 
Cicero, in his Tusculan Questions, says, that he lived in the 
time of Romulus. His compositions were so extremely licen- 
tious, that the Lacedaemonians ordered them to be removed 
from their city, and Archilochus himself to be banished. He 
was afterwards killed in some military excursion, by a person 
of the name of Coracus. The reputation of Archilochus was 
such that the Pythians would not idlow the man who killed him 

Vol. I. G 
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XIIL A declaration of the Delphic oracle, confirmed 
fjyges in his possession of the sovereignty. The Ly- 
dians resented the fete of Candaules, and had recourse 
to arms. A stipulation was at length made betwixt the 
different parties, that if the oracle decided in fiivour of 
Gyges, he should continue on the throne; if otherwise, 
it should revert to the Heraclidse. Although Gyges re- 
tained the supreme authority, die words of the oracle 
expressly intimated, that the Heraclidae should be 
avenged in the person of the fifth descendant of Gyges. 
To this prediction, until it was ultimately accom- 
plished, neither princes nor people paid the smallest 
attention. Thus did the Mermnadae obtain the em- 
pire, to the injurious exclusion of the Heraclids. 

XIV. Gyges, as soon as he was established in his 
authority, sent various presents to Delphi^, a consi- 

to enter the temple, till he had expiated his crime. Whoever 
wishes to have a more particular account of Archilochus, maj 
consult Lilius Gyraldus de Poetar. Histor. dialog, ix. chap. 14. 
The fragments of this author may be found in Brunck's Ana- 
lecta. 

» Presents to DelfihW] — Amongst the subjects of literary 
controversy betwixt Boyle and Bentley, this was one: Boyle de- 
fended DelpAo«, principally from its being the common usage: 
Bentley rejects Delphos as a barbarism, it being merely the 
accusative case of Delphi. He tells a story of a Popish Priestp 
who for thirty years had read mumpsimus in his Breviary, in- 
stead of sumpsimus; and, when a learned man told him of his 
blunder, replied, I will not change my old mumpsimus for your 
new sumpsimus. From a similar mistake in the old editions 
of the Bible in Henry the Eighth's time, it was printed Asson 
and Mileton; under Queen Elizabeth, it was changed inta 
Asson and Miletum; but in the reign of James the First, it waa 
rectified to Assos and Miletus.— 7\ See Bentley on Phalaru.* 

* Z)f////zi.]— Swift made a point of always writing Delphos^ 
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derable quantity of which were of silver. Among other 
marks dP his liberality, six golden goblets'^, which 
weighed^ no less than thirty talents, deserve particular 
attention. These now stand in the treasury of Corinth; 
though, in strict truth, that treasure was not given by 
the people of Corinth, but by Cypselus the son of 
Eetion^. This Gyges was the first of the Barbarians 
whose history we know, who made votive offerings to 
the oracle, after Midas the son of Gordius^^ king of 

upon Hfhich Jortin facetiously remarks, that he should have sub- 
mitted to reason, and received instruction from whatever quarter 
it came; from Wootton, from Bentley, or from Beelzebub. 

» Six golden gobieta.y^ln the time of Herodotus, the pro- 
portion of silver to gold was as one to thirteen: these six goblets, 
therefore, were equivalent to 3,106,000 livret. The calcula- 
tions of Herodotus differ in some respects from those of Dlo- 
dorus Siculus.— roya^e de Jeunc AnacharaiM. See Purchaa^ 
vol. i. p. tiS. 

Alyattes and Croesus obtained th^r wealth from some mines 
in Lydia, situated between Atama and Pergamos. The riches 
Gyges were proverbial, and were mentioned in the verses of 
Archilochus; those of Croesus effectually surpass them. 

Divitis audita est cui non opulentia Croesi.-— Ovitf. 

Larcker, 

* It may here properly be observed, that Herodotus always 
refers to the wei|^hts and measures of Greece and of Athens 
in particular. 

^ But by CyfiMclua the son of EetionT^^w the temple at 
Delphi were certain different apartments or chapels, belong- 
ing to different cities, princes, or opulent individuals. The 
offerings which these respectively made to the Deity, were 
here deposited.^-— ZarcA^. 

« Midaa the aon of GordiuaJ] — There were in Phrygia a 
number of princes called after these names, as is sufficiendy 
proved by Bouhier."— ZurcA^. 



Phrygian Midas cooaecrated to this puipose his own 
royal throne^ a most beautiful specimen of art, firom 
which he himself was accustomed to adqiinister jus? 
tice. This was deposited in the same plsioe with the 
goblets of Gy ges, to whose o&rings of gold and silver, 
the Delphians assigned the name of the donor. Gyges^ 
as soon as he succeeded to the throne* carried his arms 
against Miletus and Smyrna*, and took the ci^ Colo- 
phon. Although he reigned thirty-eight years, he per- 
formed no other remarkable exploit: I shall proceed, 
therefore, to speak of his son and successor, Ardys. 

XV. This prince vanquished the Prienians, and at- 
tacked Miletus. Diuing his reign, the Cimmerians, 
being expelled their country by the Nomades of Scy* 
tibia, passed over into Asia, and possessed themselves 
tf all Sardis, except the citadel. 

XV I. After reigning forty-nine years, he was sue* 
ceedcd by his son Sadjrattes, who reigned twelve years. 
After him, his son Alyattes possessed the throne. He 
carried on war against Cyaxares^ the grandson of 
Deioces, drove the Cimmerians out of Asia, took 
Smyrna, which Colophon^^ had built, and invaded 

* It appears from Pausania«, that the ancient poet Mimner- 
xnus wrote some elegiac verses upon this expedition of Gygea 
against Smyrna. 

ss AgaiuMt Cyaararrf.^-— This is perfectly consistent. Phra- 
ortesy the father of Cyaxares, reigned in Media at the same 
time that Ardys, grandfather of Alyattes, sat on the throne of 
Sardis.-— LflrcAcr. 

** Colo/t/ion,^ — Oyges had taken Colophon, about which time 
doubtless a colony deserted it, and sc tiled at Smyrna. Krj(#, as 
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Ctezomenae* In his detigns upon 4ii$ place he was 
greatly disappointed; bat he peiionned, in the course 
of Us leign, these verjr memorable actions. 

X Vn. He resumed the war against the Mitesians, 
which his father had commenced; and he conducted it 
in this manner: w-When the time of harvest approached, 
he marched marmy into their country, to the sound 
of the pastoral pipe, harp, and flutes masculine and 
fi^minine^. On his arrival m their territories, he neither 
pulled down nor bmned, nor in any respect injured, 
their edifices which stood in the fields; but he totally 
destroyed their trees and the produce of their lands, 
and then returned. As the Milesians were masters of 
the sea, the siege ctf their ciQr would probably have 
proved inefiectual. His motive for not destroying their 
buildings was, that they might be induced again to 
cultivate their lands, and that on every repetition of 
his incursions, he might be secure of plunder. 

XVni. In this manner the war was protracted 
during a period of eleven years; in which time the 

Wesseling properly obserres, is continually used for, to send 
out a colony. In chap. cL it is said, that some Colophonians, 
banished lor sedition, had settled at Smyrna. If he alludes to 
the same emigrants, their sedition was probably against Gyges, 
after his conquest; but they could hardly be numerous or re- 
spectable enough to deserve the name of a colony .«-«7\ 

*• Flutes masculine and feminine, '^KmXm^ Gellius says, that 
Alyattea had in his army female players on the flute. Larcher 
is %j€ opinion, that Herodotus alludes only to the different kinds 
•f flutes mentioned in Terence, or perhaps to the Lydian and 
Phrygian flutes, the sound of one of which was grave, of the 
other acute.— 7\ 
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Milesians received two remarkable defeats, one in a 
pitched battle at Limeneium, within their own territo* 
ries, another on the plains of Meander. Six of these 
eleven years, Sadyatte^ the son of Ardys reigned over 
the Lydians: he commenced the Milesian war, which 
his son Alyattes afterwards continued with increase of 
ardour. The Milesians, in this contest, received assist- 
ance from none of the lonians, except from Chios. The 
inhabitants of Chios oflfered their support, in return for 
the aid which they had formerly received from the 
Milesians, in a war with the Erythr8eans. 

XIX. In the twelfth year of the war, the followingf^ 
event happened, in consequence of the com being set 
on fire by the enemy's army. A sudden wind directed 
the flames against the temple of the Assesian Mi- 
nervals and entirely consumed it. It was at first con- 
sidered as a matter of no importance; but after the re- 
turn of the army to Sardis, Alyattes was seized with a 
severe and lingering disease. From the impulse of 
his own mind, or from the persuasion of friends, he 
sent to make enquiries of the oracle concerning his 
recovery. On the arrival of his messengers, the Py- 

s> Maeeian ililn^rva.]-— Assesos was a small town dependent 
en Miletus. Minerva here had a temple, and hence took the 
name of the Assesian Minerva. This deity was then called the 
Minerva of Asseaos, as we say, at the present day, the Virgin 
of Loretto.F— Xarc Aer, 

The Virgin of the Romish church, certainly resembles, in 
many respects, a heathen tutelary divinity; and affords one of 
those instances of similarity between one worship and the other, 

so well illustrated in Middieton's celebrated Letter from Rome. 
—71 
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tfaian said, that till the temple of the Assesian Minerva^ 
which they had consumed by fire, should be restored, 
no answer would be given them. 

XX. I was myself informed of this circumstance afe 
Delphi; but the Milesians add more. They tell us, that 
Periander die son of Cypselus, when he heard the 
answer given to Alyattes, dispatched an emissary to 
Thrasybulus king of Miletus, with whom he was in- 
timately connected, desiring him to pay suitable atten- 
tion to the present emergence. This ii the Milesian 
narrative. 

XXI. Alyattes, on die return ollns messengers, dis- 
patched a herald to Miletus, whose commbsion was, 
to make a truce with Thrasybulus for such time as 
might be required to repair the temple. Thrasybulus, 
m consequence of the intimation he had received, was 
aware of the intentions of Alyattes, and conducted 
himself in this manner: All the com which was found, 
0r could be procured at Miletus, was, by his direc- 
tion, collected in the most public place of the city: 
be then ordered the Milesians, at an appointed period, 
to commence a scene of feasting and convivial mirth^. 

^ Convivial mirth.y^Mznj stratagems of a similar nature 
with this of Thrasybulus, may be found in the Stratagemata of 
Polysnus; a book not so well known as it deserves: though^ 
since the first edition of this work was published, it has been 
translated into English.-— 7\* 

* Scene qf/easting'j l3^c,y^A similar artifice is recorded of 
one of the Roman generals, I forget which, who, though re-« 
duced to the extremest want, ordered all the bread remaining, 
after a long siege, to be thrown over the walls amongst the 
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XXII. Tl»uybulu9 intended the Sarffian ambais. 
indor should inform his master of tiie scene of festiTity, 
and of the abundance of provisions he had beheld. He 
was not disappointed: the herald witnessed the above- 
menticHied ^etacle, delivered his message, and re- 
turned to Sardis. This, as I have been informed, was 
the real occasion of the peace which ensued. 

Alyirtlies had imagined, that (he Milesians su&red 
excee^n^y from the scarcity of com, and were re- 
duced to extreme distress. The return of his messenger 
ccmvinced him he had been mistaken. A strict alliance 
was immediately formed betwixt the two nations: in- 
stead of one, Alyattes erected two temples to Minerva, 
md was soon afterwards restored to heahh. Theabove 
is a faithful account of the wiur betwixt Alyattes and 
the Milesians. 

XXIII. Periandcr, the son of Cypselus, who com* 
municated to Thrasybulus the ttfiy q£ the oracle, was 
king of Corinth. A most wonderfol incident is said 
by the Corinthians to have hiq[>pened in his time, and 
the story b confirmed by the Lesbians. It is asserted, 
that Arion the Methymnsean was carried to Taenarus 
on the back of a dolphin, ^e excelled all his con- 

enemy. The besiegers, fatigued and exhausted, imagined that 
their opponents were prepared to hold out much longer, and 
hastily retired. See also Caesar, in his account of the civil war^ 
book iii. 48. where he tells us, that his soldiers made bread of 
a root called chara, adding, ex hoc efTectos panes, quum in 
colloquiis Pompeiani famem nostris objcctarent, vulgo in eos 
jaciebant, ut spem eorum minuerent. 

w He excelledjy^Anoriy it seems, was a Citharsdus, which 
differed from the Citharistes in this: the former accompanied 
his instrument with his voice; the latter did not. 
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ftmpoiaries in his exqoidte performance on the harp; 
and we have reason to suppose lie was the first who 
invented, named, and taught at Corinth, the Dithy- 
rambic measure^^ 

XXIV. This Arion, tliey say, after residing for a 
considerable time at the court of Periander, was de- 
^rous of visiting Italy and Sicily. Having there ac- 
quired considerable wealth, he wished to return with 
it to Corinth: with this view, he embarked at Taren- 
tum in a Corinthian vessel, preferring the mariners of 
that nation. As soon as they stood out to sea, the sailors 
determined to destroy Anon, for the sake of his riches. 
He discovered their intentions, and offertd them his 
money, to preserve his life. The men were obdurate, 
and insisted, that he should either kill himself, that 
they might bury him on shore '% or leap instantly into 
the sea. Reduced to this extremity, he intreated, that 
if they would not spare his life, they would at least 
suffer him to dress himself in his most valuable clothes, 
to give them a specimen of his art in singing; pro- 



3« Diihyrambic miraattr^ , J— This was a kind of verse or hymn 
in honour of Bacchus, or in praise of drinking: it was a rude 
and perplexed composition, replete with figurative and obscure 
expressions. — Bellanger. 

Clemens of Alexandria affirms, that the inventor of the 
Dithyrambic was Lassus or Lasus of Hermione. It should 
seem, however, from Pindar and his scholiast, that this species 
of poetry is so very ancient that its original inventor cannot be 
ascertained.*— ZorcAi^r. 

» Bury him on «Aorf .]— This passage, which perplexed the 
learned Reiske, seems to me sufficiently clear. The sailors in- 
directly promised Anon that they would bury him, if he would 
he the instrument of bis o'vvn death.— IVcsaclinf^* 

Vot. L R 
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ini9mg, that as soon as he had finished, he would 
destroy himself. They were anxious to hear a man, 
reputed the greatest performer in the world, and, in 
compliance with his request, retired from him to the 
middle^ of their vessel. He accordingly adorned him- 
self splendidly, and, standing on the side of the ship 
with his harp in his hand, he sang to them a species 
of song, termed Orthian^. As soon as he had finished, 
he threw himself, dressed as he was, into the sea. The 
mariners pursued their course to Corinth; but he, it is 
affirmed^, was taken up by a dolphin and carried to 
Taenarus. As soon as he got on shore, he went, with* 
out changing his dress, to Corinth, and on his arrival 
told what had befallen him. Periander disbelieved 
his stc»y; and, keeping him in close custody, . endea- 
voured to find out the crew. When they appeared be- 
fore him, he enquired if they coukl give him any Intel* 
ligence of Arion; they replied, that his excursion to 

• The «autical word for this is the waist. 

^ Or//jian.]— The Orthian hymn was an air performed either 
on a flute or cithara, in an elevated key and a quick time. It 
was, therefore, peculiarly adapted to animate combatants. See 
Aulus Gellius. By this species of song, Timotheus so inflamed 
the ardour of Alexander, that he instantly leaped up and called 
for his arms. See Eustathius. See also Dryden's Ode on St. 
Cascilia's Day. — Maximus Tyrius says, that to excite military 
ardour, the Orthian song was peculiarly adapted, as that called 
Parsnion was for social and convivial occasions. See also 
Homer, Book xi. 

Thence the black fury through the Grecian throng 
With horror sounds the loud Orthian song.— 7*. 

« It is q^rmec?.]— Voltaire abuses Herodotus for telling thiu 
story, as considering it true; but surely without reason, as hi 
bv no means vouches for its truth. 
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My had been successfiU, and that tfaej had left him 
wdl at Taretitum* Arion then shewed himself, dressed 
as they had seen him kap into the sea: orercome with 
terrOTi diey confessed tlieir crime. This event b re- 
lated both hj the Corinthians and the Lesbians; and 
iheie remains at Taenaras a small figure in brass^ <^ 
a man seated on a dolphin^s back^, the votive offering 
of Arion himself. 

XXV. When he had put an end to the Milesian 
war, and after a reign of fifty-seven years, Alyattes 
died. He was the second oS his &mily who made an 

* Larcher thm ^usibly explains the story. Arion threw 
Jiimself into the sea in the harbour of Tarentum, or in the 
road at no great distance. The Corinthians without giving 
themselves farther trouble about him^ set sail. He gained the 
shore; and if the remainder of the story has any foundation 
in truth, he probably met with a vessel ready to set sail, and 
which was a better sailer thxa that of the Corinthians. There 
is on the head of vessels, figures from which the vessels them* 
selves often take their names; as the Centaur, an(f the Mer- 
maid, &c. The vessel on which Arion went on board the 
second time, had doubtless a dolphin at the head, and this cir- 
cumstance might occasion the story of Arion's being saved by 
a dolphin. 

Larcher adds, that Helle embarked in a vessel having a ram 
on its prow, which gave rise to the tradition that she passed, on 
a ram, the sea which bears her name. 

PKny, after reciting a number of facts, to prove the friend- 
ship of dolphins for man, infers that the tale of Arion may be 
believed. 

Upon the base of this figure was the following inscription: 

** This saved from the sea of Sicily, by the favour of heaven, 
Arion son of Cylon." 

An ode expressive of Arion's gratitude, though certainly of 
much later date, is found in Brunck's AnalectaiF-^lT. 
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offering at Delphi, which he did in consequence of his 
recovery from illness. He presented a large silver gob* 
let, with a saucer of iron^^, curiously inlayed; it is of 
surprising workmanship, and as worthy of observation 
as any of the ofierings preserved at Delphi. The name 
of the maker was Glaucus, an inhabitant of Chios, and 
the inventor of this art of inlaying iron. 

XXVI. On the death of his father, Croesus suc- 
ceeded to the throne; he began to reign at the age of 
thirty-five, and he immediately commenced hostilities 
with the Ephesians. Whilst he besieged Ephesus^^ vnth 
an army, the inhabitants made a solemn dedication of 
. their city to Minerva, connecting with a rope^ their 
walls to the temple of the goddess*. This temple is at 

« Saucer p/ iron.]— This is mentioned in Pausanius, Book x. 
where also Glaucus is spoken of as the original inventor of the 
art. A farther account of Glaucus may be found in Junius de 
Pictura Veterum. — T. 

« WhilH he besieged Efihesus.'] — The prince of Ephesus, at 
this time, was Pindar the nephew of Croesus; the story is told 
at length by ^lian. Book iii. chap. 26. — T. 

** ji ro^f .]— The object of the ancients, by thus consecrat- 
ing their towns, was to detain the deities by a kind of force, 
and prevent their departure. It was believed, that when a city 
was on the point of being taken, the deities abandoned it.-— 
Larcher. 

* ^schylus, in the Seven Chiefs against Thebes, makes 
Eteocles say, 

The gods they say prepare 
To quit their seats and leave a vanquished town. 

See yirgUj iEn. ^. 

Excessere omnes ad3rtis arisque relictis 

Idii quibus imperium hoc steterat. 

Mr. Jodrell 
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a distance of about seven stadia from the old town, 
which was then besieged. These Croesus attacked first. 
Soon afterwards he made war on every state, both of 
the looians and the iEolians: the motives which he 
he assigned were various, important in some instances, 
but, when such could not be found, frivolous pretexts 
sufficed. 

XXVII. Not satisfied with compelling the Asiatic 
Greeks to pay him tribute, he determined to build a 
fleet, and attack those who lived in the islands. He 
was deterred from this purpose, although he had made 
great preparations, by the memorable reply of Bias^^ 
of Priene, who was at that time in »Sardis; or, as others 
say, of Pittacus^ of Mitylene. The king was enquiring 

Mr. Jodrell observes, that the Shekinah, or Divine Presence, 
was withdrawn from the ark of the first temple before it was 
destroyed by the king of Babylon. — T, 

^ ^ia9.]-— Diogenes Laertius, Plutarch, and Valerius Maxi- 
mus, severally give an account of Bias. He was one of the 
seven wise men of Greece. Some fishermen found a golden 
tripod, upon which was inscribed, " To the wisest:" it was 
given to Bias, who sent it to Delphi. When his vanquished 
countrymen fled before the enemy, each took with him the 
most valuable part of his property. Bias took nothing: on being 
asked why, «* I always carry,*' he replied, " my most valuablp 
things about me," meaning his learning and abilities.— -7\ 

* Pi^/artt^.J— Pittacus of Mitylene was another of the seven 
wise men. His life is written by Diogenes Laertius. In a war 
betwixt the Athenians and the people of Mitylene, he chal- 
lenged the enemy's general to single combat, and with a net 
which he secretly brought^ he entangled and easily conquered 
his adversary. From this circumstance, the contests of the 
Retiarii and Mirmillones are said first to have arisen. His most 
memorable saying wasF— *< Endeavour to prevent calamity; if it 
happen, bear it with equanimity."— 71 
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of this person whether there was any news fhom Greece: 
*^ The IslanderSt Sir/' he replied, *^ are collecting w 
body of ten thousiuid horse, to attack yoa and Sardis/^ 
The king, supposing him serious, said, he hoped die' 
gods might put it into the minds of the Iriai^ters to 
invade the Lydians with cavi^« The other thus in* 
terrupted him: ^^ Your wish to see the inhabitants of the 
islands pursue such measures, is certainly reasonable; 
but do you not imagine, that your building a fleet to 
attack the Islanders, must give them equal satisfaction? 
They can wish for no better opportuni^ of revenging 
the cause of those Greeks on the continent, reduced by 
you to servitude, than by meeting the Lydians on the 
ocean. '^ The wisdom of the remark was acceptable to 
Croesus: he declined all thoughts of constructing a 
fleet, and entered into an amicable alliance with the 
lonians of the Islands. 

XXVIII. He afterwards progressively subdued d- 
most all the nations which are situate on this side the 
river Halys. The Cilicians and the Lycians alone, 
were not brought under his yoke; but he totally van- 
quished the Lydians, Phrygians, Mysians, ^Marian- 
dinians, Chalybians, Paphlagonians, Thracians, Thy- 
nians, Bithynians, Carians, lonians, Dorians, ^olians, 
and Pamphylians. 

* Mariandiniana, '^'^These people were the inventors of the 
shrill pipe used at funerals, which was sometimes also called 
gingros (yiyy^)- Hence Mtt^ttiiwt «vA«c, more Mariandyno 
vociferat. Pollux says this pipe was contrived by a Phoenician. 
— By a Phoenician these authors seem to mean, one who spoke 
the Eastern language, and not the Greek, i&schylus has tbf 
expression, M«(f#ir)vptf fi^m 
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XXIX. After Croesus had obtained all these vic- 
tories, and extended the power of the Lydians, Sardis 
became the resort of the great and the affluent, as wdl 
a& of those who were celebrated in Greece for their 
taknts and their wisdomf. Among these was Solon^: 
at the request of the Athenians, he had formed a code 
of laws for their use. He had then engaged in a course 
of travels, which was to be of ten years continuance; 
his avowed purpose was of a philosophical nature; but 
his real object was to avoid the necessity of abrogating 
the laws he had enacted. The Athenians were of them- 
selves unable to do this, having bound themselves, by 
tbe most solemn oaths, to preserve inviolate, for ten 
years, the institutions of Solon. 

XXX. On account of these laws, as well as to sec 
the worldf Solon in his travels had visited Amasis, in 
Egypt, and came now to Croesus^, at Sardis. He was 

t The Greek isr«ffrr«i,atenn honourable at first, but after- 
wards odious. When the sag^es and philosophers discoursed 
upon virtue without mercenary views, the name of sophist was 
honourable; but when they prostituted their knowledge for 
hire, the word became a term of contempt. " We call him 
sophist," says Xenophon, "who sells to the first comer his 
wisdom for gold." 

« ^o/ow.J— To give a particular account of Solon, would ex- 
ceed our limits. He was one of the seven wise men of Greece, 
was bom at Salamis; and, according to Aulus Gellius, flourish- 
ed at Athens, when Tarquinius Priscus reigned at Rome. He 
was a wise, but severe legislator, rescuing his countrymen 
from superstition, ignorance, and vice. His life is given at 
lengrth by Plutarch.— 7". 

^ Came now to Cr^aus, J^lt is doubted by some authors, 
whether the interview which is here described, ever took place. 
The sagacious reply of Solon to Croesus has been ijitrodurcd 
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received on his arrival with the kindest hospitality, anfl 
entertained in the palace of Croesus. In a few days, 
the king directed his servants to attend Solon to the 
different repositories of his wealth, and to shew him 
their splendid and valuable contents. When he had 
observed them all, Crcesus thus addressed him: — 
^* My Athenian guest, the voice of fame speaks loudly 
of your wisdom. I have heard much of your travels; 
that you have been led, by a truly philosophic spirit, 
to visit a considerable portion of the globe. I am hence 
induced to enquire of you, what man, of all whom you 
have beheld, seemed to you most happy?" The ex- 
pectation of being himself esteemed the happiest of 
mankind, prompted his enquiry. Solon proved by his 
reply, his attachment to truth, and abhorrence of flat-- 

in a variety of compositions ancient and modem. See Juvenal« 
Sat. X. verse 273*. See Ausonius also, and Ovidf. The dying* 
speech of Julian, as given by Mr. Gibbon, from Libanius, (vol. 
iv. p. 200, octavo edition) contains many sentiments similar t» 
these of Solon. " I have learned," says Julian, " from religion, 
that an early death has often been the reward of piety." Upon 
which, after commending this story of Cleobis and Bito, in 
Herodotus, our English historian adds, ^^ Yet the Jupiter (in 
the 1 6th Book of the Iliad) who laments with tears of blood the 
death of Sarpedon his son, had a very imperfect notion of hap- 
piness or glory beyond the grave." Pausanias relates, that this 
history is represented in a marble monument at Argos.— ^7^. 

* I pass in silence by 

The fate of Mithridates, sad event, 

And Croesus, whom that old man, eloquent, 

Wisely forbad in future to confide. 

Or take the name of happy, till he died.— -G if for ». 

t Ultima semper 
Expectanda dies homini, dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, supremaque funera debet. 
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lcry». « I think," said he, « O king, that Tcllus the 
Athenian best deserved the appellation of happy/' 
Croesas was astonished: " On what," he asked, " were 
the claims of Tellus, to this distinction, founded?" 
^•Because," answered Solon, "under the protection 
of a most excellent form of government, Tellus had 
many virtuous and amiable children; he saw their off. 
spring, and they all survived him: at the close of a 
prosperous life, we celebrated his funeral, with every 
circumstance of honour. In a contest with some of 
their neighbours, at Eleusis, he flew to the assistance 
of his countrymen: he contributed to the defeat of the 
enemy, and met death in the field of glory. The Athe- 
nians publicly buried him, in the place where he fell; 
and his funeral pomp was magnificently attended." 

XXXI. Solon was continuing to make respectftd 
mention of Tellus, when Croesus anxiously interrupted 
him, and desired to know, whom, next to Tellus, he 



* There is loi admirable i>aper in the Spectator upon this 
subject, which thus concludes: 

^ We should not be led away by the censures and applauses 
of meuy but consider the figure that every person will make at 
that time when wisdom shall be justified of her children, and 
nothing pass for great or illustrious, which is not an ornament 
and perfection to human nature." 

" The story of Gy ges, the rich Lydian monarch, is a memo- 
rable instance to our present purpose. The oracle being asked 
by Gygesi who was the happiest man, replied Aglaus. Gyges, 
who expected to have heard himself named on this occasion, 
was much surprised, and very curious to know who this Aglaus 
should be. After much enquiry, he was found to be an obscure 
countryman, who employed all his time in cultivating a garden 
and a few acres of land about his house,"— S/^^c/a^or, No. 610. 

Vot. I. I 
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esteemed most happy; not doubtii^ but the amnxrer 
would now be favourable to himself. '^Cleobis and 
Bito,*' replied Solon: *^ they were Argives by birtib^ 
fortunate in their circumstancesi and so remarkable 
for their bodily prowess, that they had both of them 
been crowned as conquerors in their public games. It 
is further related of them, that on a certain festival of 
Juno, their mother was to have been carried to the 
temple in a chariot drawn by oxen. The beasts were 
not ready^* for the purpose; but the yoiing men in* 
stantly took the yokes upon themselves, and drew 
their mother in the carriage to the temple, through a 
space of forty-five furlongs. Having performed this ia 
the presence of innumerable spectators, they terminated 
their Jives in a manner which was singularly fortunate* 
In this event, the deity made it appear, that death is a 
greater blessing to mankind, tlian life. The surround- 
ing multitude proclaimed their praise: the men com* 
mended their prowess: the women envied their mother} 
who was delighted with the deed itself, and the glory 
which attended it. Standing before the shrine, she 
implored the divinity, in whose honour her sons* ex- 
ertions had been made, to grant them the greatest 
blessing man could receive. After her prayers, and 
when the succeeding sacrifice and festival was ended, 
the young men retired to rest within the temple; but 
they rose no more. The Argives have preserved at 

« The beast 9 v>ere not rfflrfy.]— -Scrvius, in his commentaries 
on Vli^gil) says, that the want of oxen, on this occasion, was on 
account of a pestilential malady, which had destroyed all the 
cattle belonging to Argos.— firrviiw ad Fir^. Geor^. lid, iii. 

523. 
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Delphi, Ae figures of Cleobis and Bito, as of men 
desenritig superior distinction." This, according to So- 
km^s estimate, was happiness in the second degree. 



XXXIL Croesus was stiU dissatisfied: ''Man of 
Athens," be resumed, '* think you so meanly of my 
prosperity, as to plape me even beneath men of private 
and obscure condition?" '' Croesus," he replied, '' you 
enquire <i me my sentiments of human nature; of me, 
who c(Hisider the divine beings as viewing men with 
invidious and malignant aspects^. In the space of a 
protracted life, how many things occur, which we see 
with reluctance and support with anguish*. I will 
suj^poae the term of human life to extend to sevenQr 
years''; thb period, if we except the intercalai#ry 



^ ffifA invidious and malignant a«/^fc/«.^}— This is one of 
the passages in which the malignity of Herodotus, according 
to Plutarch, is most conspicuous. Thus, says Plutarch, attri- 
buting to Solon what he himself thinks of the gods, he adds 
malice to blasphemy.— 7\ 

* Alas! reg^ardless of their doom 

The little rictims play; 
No sense have they of ills to come. 

Nor care beyond to-day. 
Yet see, how all around them wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black misfortune's baleful trains 
Ah! shew them where in ambush stand. 
To seize their prey, the murderous band: 

Ah! tell them they are men. Gray. 

« The term of human life to extend to seventy yeara^ i5V.J— 
This passage is confessedly one of the most difficult in Hero- 
dotus. Larcher has a long and ingenious note upon the subject, 
which I have omitted; as well from its extreme length, as from 
its not being intirely consistent with my plaii. It is not unworr 
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months, will amount to twenty-five thousand two 
hundred days: to make our computation regular and 
exact, suppose we add this month to each alternate 
year, we shall then have thirty-five additional months, 
or one thousand two hundred and fifty days. The 
whole seventy years wiU therefore consist of twenty 
six thousand two hundred and fifty days, yet of this 
number every day will be productive of some new in« 
cident. Thus, Croesus, our nature appears a continued 
series of calamity. I see you as the sovereign of many 
nations, and possessed of extraordinary affluence and 
power. But I shall not be able to give a satisfiictory 
answer to the question you propose, till I know that 
your scene of life shall have closed with tranquillity. 
The man of affluence is not, in &ct, more happy than 
the possessor of a bare sufficiency; unless, in addition 
to his wealth, his end of life be fortunate^^ We often 
discern misery in the midst of splendid plenty, whilst 
real happiness is found in humbler stations. The rich 
man, who knows not happiness, surpasses but in tWQ 

thy obBerration, that Stobaeus, who has given this discourse of 
Solon, omits altogether the passage in question; and, indeed, 
Larcher himself is of opinion, that the original text of Hero- 
dotus has been here altered.— 7^** 

• To seventy y^ar*.]— See Psalm xo. verse 10. 

<< The days of our age are threescore years and ten; and 
though men be. so strong that they come to fourscore years, 
yet is their strength then but labour and sorrow; so soon pas- 
seth it away, and we are gone." 

« His end qf Itfe be fortunate, y^TYatk sentence of Solon is 
paraphrased by Sophocles, in his CEdipus Tyrannus. It was^ 
indeed, a very favourite sentiment with the Greeks in general. 
See the Andromache of Euripides, verse 99; with many other 
places in his tragedies.— oLarcAer. 
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dungs the humbler but more fortunate character, with 
whom we compare him. Yet there are a variety of in- 
cidents in which the latter excels the former. The rich 
man can gratify his passions; and has little to appre- 
hend finom accidental injuries. The poor man's con« 
ditioQ exempts him entirely from these sources of 
affliction. He, moreover, possesses strength and health; 
a stranger to misfortune, he is blessed in his children, 
and amiable in himselT. If at the end of such a life, his 
deadi be fortunate, this, O king, is the truly happy 
man; the object of your enquiry. Call no man happy- 
till you know the nature of his death^; he is at best 
but fortunate. All these requisites for happiness it is 
in no man's power to obtain, for no one region can 
supply them; it affords, perhaps, the enjoyment of 
some, but it is remarkable for the absence of others. 
That which yields the more numerous sources of 
gratification, is so fiur the best: such also is the im- 
perfection of man, excellent in some respects, weak 
and defective in others. He who possesses the most 

* See the conclusion of the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles* 

Let mortals hence be taught to look beyond 
The present time, nor dare to say, a man 
Is happy, till the last decisive hour 
Shall close his life without the taste of woe. 

Which, as Larcher observes, seems to be a paraphrase of the 
words of Herodotus. 
See also the Andromache of Euripides: 

We never ought to call 
Fndl mortals happy, at their latest hour, 
Till we behold them to the shades descends 

The idea appears to have been a favourite one with the ancient 
Tmters.p— 3r, 
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advantages, and afterwards leaves the wwtd widi eoth* 
posure, he alone, O Croesus, b entitled to our admi- 
ration. It is the part of wisdom to look to the event of 
^ngs; for the Deity often overwhelms with miseiy, 
diose who have formerly been placed at the summit of 
felicity." 

XXXIIL To these words of Solon, Croesus reftised 
both his esteem and praise, and he afterwards dis- 
missed the philosopher with indifference". The senti- 
ment which prompts us not to be elate with temporary 
bliss, but to look beyond the present moment, ap- 
peared to Croesus neither wise nor just. 

XXXIV. Solon was no sooner departed, than, as if to 
punish Croesus for his arrogance, in esteeming himself 
the happiest of mankind, a wonderful event befel him, 
which seemed a visitation from heaven. He saw in his 
sleep a vision, menacing the calamity which after- 
wards deprived him of his son: Croesus had two sons; 
the one marked by natural defect, being dumb; the 
other, whose name was Atys, was distinguished by 

M DUmisaed the fihiiosofiker tuitk indifference.'^ At tbia 
period the celebrated ^sop was also at the court of Croesus, 
and much respected. He was afflicted with the disgrace of 
Solon; and conversing with him as a f^endy^*-*'^ You see, Solon,'* 
. said he, ^< that we must either not come nigh kings, or we must 
entertain them with things agreeable to theni." ^ That is not 
the point,'* replied Solon; « you should either say nothing to 
them, or tell them what is useful.**— '* I must confess,'* says 
Bayle, after relating the above^ ^that this caution of i£sop, 
argues a man well acquainted iffrith the court and great men; 
but Solon's answer is the true lesson of divines, who direct the 
consciences of princes.'*— 7*. 
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* 

Ug superior aMomplidunents* The iotfanation of thf 
viaiou whkh Croesus saw, was, that Atys should di^ 
by tht pomt of an iron spear. Roused aod terrified bf 
his dutaiDi he revolved the matter seriously in his 
mind. His first step was to settle his son in marriage: 
he then took fitim him the command of the Lydian 
troc^s, whom he before conducted in their warlike 
expeditions: the spears and darts, with every other 
kind of hostile weapon, he removed from the apart* 
ments 'of the men to those of the women, that his son 
might not suffer injury from the fall of them, as thejr 
were suspended. 

XXXV. Whilst the nuptials of this son employed 
his attention, an unftxtunate homicide arrived at Sardis, 
a Phrygian by nation, and of the royal femily. He pre- 
sented himself at the palace of Croesus, from whom 
he required and received expiation'^ with the usual 

•* Ex-^to/ion.]— It was the office of the priests to expiate for 
crimes committed either frotti accident or design, and they 
were therefore called Kathartai, Purifiers: but it should appear 
from the above, and other similar incidents, that kings anciently 
exercised the functions of the priesthood.— 7*. 

The scholiast of Homer informs us, (See verse 48, last book 
of the Iliad) that it was customary amongst the ancients, for 
whoever had committed an involuntary murder, to leave his 
country, and fly to the house of some powerful individual. 
There, covering himself, he sate down, and entreated to be 
purified. No writer has given a more full, and at the same 
time more correct account of the ceremonies of expiation, than 
Apollonius Rhodius. 

Their visit's cause her troubled mind distressed; 
On dowi^ seats she plac'd each princely guest. 
They round her hearth sate motionless and mute; 
With plaintive suppliants such manners suit. 

' Her 
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ceremonies. The Lydian mode of expiaticm neariy 
resembles that of the Greeki^. When Croesus had 
performed what custom exacted, he enquired who 
and whence he was. ^* From what part^ said he^ ** of 



Her folded hands her blushing &ce conceal; 
Deep in the ground he fix'd the murd'rous steel: 
Nor dare they once, in equal sorrow drown'di 
Lift their dejected eye-lids from the ground. 
Circe beheld their guilt: she saw they fled 
From vengeance hanging o'er the murderer's head. 
The holy rites, approv*d of Jove, she pays: 
Jove, thus appeas'd, his hasty vengeance stays. 
These rites from guilty stains the culprits clear. 
Who lowly suppliant at her cell appear. 
To expiate their crime, in order due, 
First to her shrine a sucking-pig she drew, 
Whose nipples firom its birth distended stood; 
Its neck she struck, and bath'd their hands in bloods 
Next, with libations meet, and pray'r, she ply'd 
Jove, who acquits the suppliant homicide. 
Without her door a train of Naiads stand, 
Administ'ring whatever her rites demand. 
Within, the flames that round the hearth arbe. 
Waste, as she prays, the kneaded sacrifice; 
That thus the Furies' vengeful wrath might cease, 
And, Jove appeas'd, dismiss them both in peace. 
Whether they came to expiate the guilt 
Of friends' or strangers' blood, by treach'ry spilt. 

Fawkea*9 jf/iollonius Rhodiu$. 

See also the Orestes of Euripides. I use WoodhuU'a trans- 
lation. 

In ancient days our sires this wholesome law 
Enacted, that the man who had committed 
An act of homicide, should ne'er appear 
In public, or in social converse join. 
By banishment they purged his crimes away^ 
But suffered not th' avenger to destroy him. 
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Fhiygia, do you come? why are you a suppliant to me? 
what man or woman have you slain? ** O king!" replied 
the stranger, ^^ I am the son of Gordius, who was the 
son of Midas. My name is Adrastus'': unwillingly I 
hare killed my brother, for which I am banished by 
my father, and rendered entirely destitute." "You 
come," replied Croesus, " of a family whom I esteem 
my friends. My protection shall, in return, be extended 
to you. You shall reside in my palace, and be provided 
with every necessary. You will do well not to suflfer 
your misfortune to distress you too much." Croesus 
Aen received him into his &mily. 

XXXVl. There appeared about this time, near 
Olympus, in Mysia, a wild boar** of an extraordinary 

» jldrastus.J^There is a passage in Photius rel^^ive to this 
Adrastus, which two learned men, Palmerius and Larcher, 
have understood and applied very differently. The passage is 
this: Photius, in his Bihliotheca, giving an account of the his- 
torical work of Ptolemaeus son of Hephaestion, says thus: << He 
also relates, that the name of the person who, in the first book 
of Herodotus, is said to have been killed by Adrastus son of 
Gordius, was Agathon, and that it was in consequence of som^ 
dispute about a quail.'' 

The above, and, as it should seem with greater probability, 
Palmerius applies to the brother of Adrastus; Larcher under** 
stands it of the son of Croesus. 

With respect to the quail, some of our readers may probably 
-thank us for informing them, that the ancients had their quail, 
as the modems have their cock-fights.r— 7\ 

His cocks do win the battle still of mine 
When it is ail to nought, and his quails ever 
Beat mine inhooped at odds.^— ^Aa^^^^are. 

A A wild boarJy^lt should seem, from the account of ancient 
Authors, that the ravages of the wild boar were considered as 

Vol. I. K 
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use, which, isauing from the mountain, did gnat ia« 
juiy to the Mysians. Hiey had frequently attacked its 
but their attempts to destroy it, so far frmn provk^ 
successful, had been attended with loss to themsdvecu 
In the extremity, therefore, of their distress, they sent 
to Croesus a message of the following import: Theso 
has speared among us, O king! awild boarof amost 
extraordinary size, injuring us much; but to destrojr 
which att our most strenuous endeavours have proved 
ineflEectual. We entreat you, therefore, to send to us 
your son, at the head of a chosen band, with a number 
of dogs, to relieve us from this formidable aninud.'^ 
Croesus, remembering his dream, answered them thus: 
*^ Of my son you must forbear to make mention: him 
I cannot send; he is lately married, and his time and 
attention sufficiently employed. But a chosen band of 
Lydians, hunters and dogs, shall attend you; and I 
shall charge them to take every possible means of re- 
lieving you, as soon as possible, from the attacks of 
the boar.'* 

XXXVII. This answer of Croesus satisfied the 
Mysians^^; but the young man hearing of the matter, 

more formidable than those of the other savage animals. The 
conquest of the Erymanthian boar was one of the fated labours 
of Hercules; and the story of the Caledonian boar is one of the 
most beautiful in Ovid.— ■T'. 

«7 Satisfied the i(/^«ta7t«.]— 'Valla, Henry Stephens^ and 
Gronovius, in their versions of this passage, had, quum non 
esscnt contenti. Wesseling has taken away the negative par- 
ticle*. 

* Sec also what the Abbe Geinoz has said on the subject of 
tliis negative particle, in the Memoirs of the Academie des 
Belles Lettres. Vol. xxiii. p. 1 13 It 
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saui that his fiEfther had refused the soltcitattons of die 
Mysians hr him to accompany them, hastened to the 
presence of the king, and spoke to him as follows: 
^ It was foimeily, Sir, esteemed, in our nation, both 
excellent and honourable to seek renown in war, or 
in the hunting of wild beasts; but you now deprive 
me of both those opportunities of signalizing myself^ 
without having reason to accuse me either of cowardice 
or sloth. Whenever J now am seen in public, how mean 
and contemptible shall I appear! How will my fellow- 
citizens, or my new wife, esteem me? what can be her 
opinion of the man whom she has married? Suffer mtf, 
then. Sir, either to proceed on this expedition, or con* 
descend to convince me that the motives of your 
refiisal are reasonable and sufficient" 

XXX VIIL " My son,'' replied Croesus, " I do not 
in any respect think unfavourably of your courage^ 

It may be proper here to inform the reader, that the Abbe 
Geinoz intended not only to translate Herodotus, but also to 
give a new edition of the text. The various remarks on our 
historian, which appear in the different volumes of the above- 
mentioned memoirs, make it appear, that the learned French* 
man was well qualified for the office. It was his intention not 
merely to give a translation of the original text, with the text 
itself, but also to examine and amend the translations of Lau- 
rentins Valla, Gronovius, and others. Unhappily for the world 
of literature^ death took him away in the midst of his studious 
pursuits. His character is thus given: II avoit tout ce qui pent 
assurer le succes d'une pareille enterprise, erudition, sagacite, 
justesse dans Tesprit, aucun du travail, z^le pour son auteur, 
desin ardent de se rendre utile. Mais il a manque de temps. 
Nous esperons qu'il aura un continuateur. M. Larcher haa 
most ably fulfilled what is here required. 
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or your conduct My behaviour towards you is inflti^ 
enced by a vision, virhich has lately warned me that 
your life will be short, and that you must perish from 
the wound of an iron spear. This first of all induced 
me to accelerate your nuptials, and also to refuse your 
presence in the proposed expedition, wishing, by my 
caution, to preserve you at least as long as I shall live. 
I esteem you as my only son; for your brother, ob 
account of his infirmity , is in a manner lost to me." 

XXXIX. ^'Having had such a vision," replied 
Atys to his fether, " I can easily forgive your anxiety 
concerning me: but as you apparently misconceive the 
matter, sufier me to explain what seems to have es- 
caped you. The vision, as you affirm, intimated that 
my death should be occasion by the point of a spear; 
but what arms or spear has a wild boar, that you should 
dread? If, indeed, it had been told you that I was to 
perish by a tusk, or something of a similar nature, 
your conduct would have been strictly proper; but, as 
a spear's point is the object of your alarm, and we are 
not going to contend with men, I hope for your per- 
mission to join this party." 

XL. " Son," answered Croesus, " your reasoning, 
concerning my dream, has induced me to alter my 
opinion, and I permit you to go to this chace." 

XLI. The king then sent for Adrastus tlie Phry^an; 
whom, on his appearing, he thus addressed: ^^ I do not 
mean to remind you of your former calamities; but you 
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lAust liave in memory, that I expiated^ you in your 
distress, took you into my family, and supplied all 
your necessities. I have now, therefore, to solicit that 
Tetum of kindness, which my conduct claims. In 'tlut 
proposed hunting excursion, you must be the guardian 
of my son: preserve him on the way from any secret 
treacheiy, which may threaten your common security. 
It is consistent that you should go where bravery may 
may be distinguished, and reputation gained: valoui^ 
has been the distinction of your family, and with per- 
sonal vigour has descended to yourself." 

XLII. " At your request, O king!" replied Adras- 
tus, ^*I shall comply with what I should otherwise 
have refused. It becomes not a man like myself, op- 
pressed by so great a calamity, to appear among my 
more fortunate equals: I have never wished, and I 
have frequently avoided it. My gratitude, in the pre<> 
sent instance, impels nfie to obey your commands. I 
' 'Will therefore engage to accompany and guard your 
son, and promise, as far as my care can avail, to re- 
store him to you safe." 

XLIII. Immediately a band of youths were selected^ 
the dogs of chace prepared, and the trdn departed* 
Arriving in the vicinity of Olympus, they sought the 
beast; and having found his haunt, they surrounded it 
in a body, and attacked him with their spears. It so 
happened, that the stranger Adrastus, who had been 
purified for murder, directing a blow at the boar, 

* If translated literallv it should be, I purified you. 
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mbsed his aim» and killed the ton of Crosftus* Thu» 
he was destroyed by the point of a spear^, and the 
vision proved to be prophetic. A messenger imme* 
diately hastened to Sardis, informing Crcesus of the 
event which occasioned the death of his son. 

XLIV. CrcBsus, much as he was afflicted with his 
domestic loss, bore it the less patiently, because it was 
inflicted by him whom he had himself purified and 
protected. He broke into violent complaints at his 
misfortune> and invoked Jupiter, the deity of expiation^ 
in attestation of the injury he had received. He invoked 
him also as the guardian of hospitality and friendship'*; 

* The follawing singular story of a similar kind occurs in 
one of Mr. Pennant's entertsdning volumes. 

Sir Robert de Shurland, on a quarrel with his priest, buried 
the poor father alive: at that time it happened, that the king 
lay at anchor under the isle (Shepey). Sir Robert swam, on 
bis h<H*se, to the royal vessel, obtained his pardon, and returned 
to shore on his trusty steed. He then recollected that a witch 
had predicted he should owe his death to that horse. To ren- 
der that void, he drew his sword and ungratefully put his faith- 
ful preserver to death. 

Long after, passing by the spot, he saw its bones bleaching 
on the ground; he gave the skull a contemptuous kick; the 
bone wounded his foot: his foot mortified: the knight died, and 
the prediction was fulfilled. 

'B Guardian of ho9pital%ty and friendihifi^^^^Jxx^iXAV was 
adored under different titles, accordjjig to the place and cir- 
oumstance of his different worshippers.— ZrcrcArr. 

The sky was the department of Jupiter; hence he was deem- 
ed the god of tempests. The following titles were given him: 
Pluvius, Pluviosusi Fulgurator, Fulgurum Effector, Descen- 
ftor, Tonans. Other epithets were given him, relative to the 
wants of men, for which he was thought to pr vide. See Bos, 
Antiquities of Greece. The above observation is confined t» 
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^InspittBBty^ because, in reGeiving a atranger, he had 
received the murderer of bis son; of friendship, because 

tbe nan whose aid he might have expected^ had proved 
Ida gre^st enemy. 

XLV. Whikt his thoughts were thus occupied, 
the Ljdians ap{)eared with the body of his son^: the 
homicide followed. He advanced towards Croesus, and 
with extended hands, implored that he might suffer 
deatk upoa the body of him whom he had slain* He 
secitaed his former calamities; to which was now to be 
added^ that he was the destroyer of the man who had 
Expiated him: he was consequendy no longer fit to 
live. Croesus listened to him with attention; and, 
although oppressed by his own paternal grief, he 
could not refuse his compassion to Adrastus; to whom 
he spake as follows: '^ My friend, I am sufficiently 
revenged by your voluntary condenmation of your- 
aelf *^, You are not guilty of this event", for you did 

the Greeks.^— The epithets of the Roman Jupiter were almost 
without number; and there was hardly, as Spence observes^ 
a. town, or eyen hamlet, in Italy, that had not a Jupiter of its 
own.— 7*. 

A Body o/hi9 «on.]— ^This solemn procession of the Lydians^ 
bearing to the presence of the father the dead body of his son, 
followed mournfully by the person who had killed him, would, 
it is presumed, afford no mean subject for an historical paint- 
ing.— r. 

* It was in fact Croesus who expiated Adrastus; but Larcher 
observes, he might have delegated this office to his son as a 
compliment on his marriage. 

•> Condemnation q/'your*e//'.]— Diodorus Siculus relates, that 
it was the first intention of Croesus to have burned Adrastus 

(For note 61 see next page.) 
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it without design. The ofiended dei^, who warned me 
of the evil, has accomplished it." Croesus, therefore, 
buried his son with the proper ceremonies: but the 
unfortunate descendant of Midas, who had killed his 
brother and his friend, retired at the dead of night to 
the place where Aty s was buried, and, confessing 
himself to be the most miserable of mankind, slew 
himself on the tomb. 

XL VI. The two years which succeeded the death 
of his son, were passed by Croesus in extreme afflic- 
tion. His grief was at length suspended by the in- 
creasing greatness of the Persian empire, as well as by 
that of Cyrus son of Cambyses, who had deprived 
Astyage^ son of Cyaxares, of his dominions. To re- 
strain the power of Persia, before it should become 
too great and too extensive, was the object of his so- 
licitude. Listening to these suggestions, he determined 
to consult the different oracles''^ of Greece, and also 

alive; but his voluntary offer to submit to death, deprecated his 
anger.— 7^. 

«i You are not guilty of this er^fnr.J— See Homer, Iliad 3d^ 
where Priam thus addi*esses Helen: 

No crime of thine our present sufferings draws; 

Not thou, but Heav'n's disposing will, the cause.— Po/rr. 

« Orac/<rff.]— On the subject of oracles, it may not be im- 
proper, once for all, to inform the English reader, that the 
Apollo of Delphi was, to use Mr. Bayle's words, the judge 
without appeal; the greatest of the heathen gods not preserv- 
ing, in relation to oracles, his advantage or superiority. The 
oracles of Trophonius, Dodona, and Hammon, had not so much 
credit as that of Delphi, nor did they equal it either in esteem 
or duration. The oracle at Aba? was an oracle of Apollo; butj 
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Aflt of Libya; and for this purpose he sent messen-^ 
gers to 9e^hi, the Phocian Abas, and to Dodona: be 
sent also to Amphiaraus, Trophonius, and the Milesian 
Branchidae. The above*mentioned are the oracles which 
Cnssus consulted in Greece: he sent also to the Libyan 
Ammon. His motive in these consultations, was to form 
an idea of the truth of the oracles respectively, meaning 
alierwanls to obtain from them, a decisive qpinion con* 
ccming an expedition agsdnst the 



XLVII. He took this method of proving the truth 
of their diflferent communications. He setded with his 
Lydian messengers, that each should consult the dif- 
ferent oracles, on the hundredth day of their departure 
fix>m Sardis, and respectively ask what Croesus the son 
of Alyattes was doing: they were to write down, and 
communicate to Croesus, the reply of each particulw 

from the little mention that is made of it by ancient writers, it 
does not appear to have been held in the extremest veneration. 
A.t Dodona, as I describe it from Montfaucon, there were 
sounding kettles; from whence came the proverb of the Do- 
donean brass; which, according to Menander, if a man touched 
but once, would continue ringing the whole day. Others speak 
«f the doves of Dodona, which spoke and delivered the oracles: 
•f two doves, according to Statins, one flew to Libya, to pro- 
nounce the oracles of Jupiter; the other staid at Dodona: of 
^which the more rational explanation is, that two females esta- 
1>lished religious ceremonies at the same time, at Dodona, and 
in Libya; for, in the ancient language of the people of Epirua, 
the same word signifies a dove and an old woman. At the 
same place also was an oak, or, as some say, a beech tree, 
hallowed by the prejudices of the people, from the remotest 
antiquity. 

The oracle of Trophonius's cave, from its singularity, de- 
serves minuter mention. He, says Pausanias, who desired to 

Vot. L L 
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oracle^. Of the oracular answers in general we have 
no account remaining; but the Lydians hadiiio sooner 
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consult it) was obliged to undergo various preparatory cere- 
monies, which continued for several days: he was to purify- 
himself by various methods, to offer sacrifices to many differ- 
ent deities; he was then conducted by night to a neighbouring 
river, where he was anointed and washed; he afterwards drank 
of the water of forgetfulness, that his former cares might be 
buried; and of the water of remembrance, that he might forget 
nothing of what he was to see. The cave was surrounded by a 
wall; it resembled an oven, was four cubits wide, and eight 
deep: it was descended by a ladder; and he who went down car- 
ried with him cakes made of honey; when he got down, he was 
made acquainted with futurity. For more particulars concern- 
ing this oracle, consult Montfaucon, Voyage de Jeune Ana- 
charsis, in which the different descriptions of antiquity, con- 
cerning this and other oracles, are collected and methodised. 
See also Van Dale. Of the above a classical and correct 
description may also be found in Glover's Athenaid. 

Amphiaraus was one of the seven warriors who fought 
against Thebes: he performed on that occasion the functions 
of a priest, and was supposed, on that account, to communi- 
cate oracles after his death. They who consulted him, were 
to abstain from wine for three days, and from all nourishment 
for twenty-four hours. They then sacrificed a ram before his 
statue, upon the skin of which, spread in the vestibule, they 
retired to sleep. The deity was supposed to appear to them in 
vision, and answer their questions. 
The temple of Branchidae was afterwards, according to 
Pliny, named the temple of the Didymean Apollo. It was burn- 
ed by Xerxes, but afterwards rebuilt with such extraordinary 
magnificence, that, according to Vitruvius, it was one of the 
four edifices which rendered the names of their architects im- 
mortal. Some account may be found of this temple in Chis- 
hull's Asiatic Antiquities.— 71 

M Reply of each particular orac/^ .]— Lucian makes Jupiter 
complain of the great trouble the deities undergo on account 
of mankind. << As for Apollo," says he, ^ he has undertaken a 
troublesome office: he is obliged to be at Delphi this minute^ 
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entered the temple of Delphi, and proposed their ques- 
tioiis, than the Pythian^ answered thus, in heroic verse: 



I count the sand, I measure out the sea; 
The silent and the dumb are heard by me: 
E'en now the odours* to my sense that rise, 
A tortoise boiling with a lamb supplies, 
Where brass below and brass above it lies. 



} 



XLVIIL They wrote down the communication of 
the Pythian, and returned to Sardis. Of the answers 
winch hb other messengers brought on their return, 
Croesus found none which were satisfactory. But a 
fervour of gratitude and piety was excited in him, as 
soon as he was informed of the reply of the Pythian; 

at Colophon the next, here at Delos, there at Branchidae, just 
as his ministers choose to require him: . not to mention the 
tricks which are played to make trial of his sagacity, when 
people boil together the flesh of a lamb and a tortoise; so that 
if he had not had a very acute nose, Croesus would have gone 
away, and abused him.**— 7\ 

•« Pi/rAian.]— The Pythian Apollo, if we may credit the 
Greeks themselves, was not always upon the best terms with 
the Muses.— ^/#oo/A on the fioetry of the Hebrews, 

Van Dale, in his book de Oraculis, observes, that at Delphi 
the priestess had priests, prophets, and poets, to take down 
and explain and mend her gibberish: which served to justify 
Apollo from the imputation of making bad verses; for, if 
they were defective, the fault was laid upon the amanuensis. 
''^ortin. 

In the notes of Hemsterhusius, editor of Lucian, the Lydian 
is interpreted Midas, but it evidently alludes to this anecdote, 
and to Croesus. See Tertullian also, Apolog. c. 33. 

* In oraculis autem quo ingenio ambiguitates temperent in 
eventus sciunt Crcesi, sciunt Pyrrhi. Caeterum te^pudmem 
decoqui cum camibus pecudis Pjrthius eo modo renuntiavi^ 
4|iio supra diximus; momento apud Lydiam fuerat. 
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and he exelahmd, without reserve, that tfiere wbb no 
true oracle but at DelpU, for this alone had explained 
hb employment at the stipulated time. It seems, that 
on the day appointed for his servants to consult the 
different oracles, determining to do what it would be 
equally difficult to discover or explain, he had cut in 
pieces a tortoise and a lamb, and boiled them together 
in a covered vessel of brass. 

XLIX. I have befiore related what was the answer 
of the Delphic oracle to Crosus: what reply the Ly« 
dians received from Amphiaraus, after the usual rdi« 
gious ceremonies, I am not aUe to affirm; of this it 
is only asserted^ that its answer was satisfactory to 
Croesus. 

L. Croesus, after these things, determined to con- 
ciliate the divinity of Delphi, by a great and magnifi- 
cent sacrifice. He offered up three thousand choeea 
victims -; he collected a great number of couches 
decorated with gold and silver^, many goblets of gold^ 

M Three tkou9and ckoten vaVrim*.]*— This appears to be a 
prodigious number; but, as Larcher observes, Theodoret re- 
proaches the Greeks with their sacrifices of hundreds of 
thousands. 

See the account of Solomon's sacrifice* Chron. ii. 7. v. 5. the 
magnificence of which is beyond all parallel. 

Then the king and all the people offered sacrifices before the 
Lord. 

And King Solomon offered a sacrifice of twenty and two thou- 
sand oxen^ and an hundred and twenty thousand sheep. 

M Couches decorated with gold and 9t/vfr.}— Prodigal as the 
munificence of Crcesus appears to have been on this occasion^ 
the funeral pile of the Emperor Severus> as described \xf 
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jaai vHit of porpfe^ all these he oonimbd together 
npdsn one immense pile^ thinking by these means i# 
Koder the dehy more auqiicious to his hopes: he per* 
auded his sobjects also to oflfer up, in like manner^ 
liie proper objects for sacrifice th^ reipectivdy pos-« 
sessed. As, at the conclusion of the above ceremony; 
a considerable quanti^ of gold had run together, he 
Jfarmed of it a number of* tiles. The lai^er of these 
vefe six palms long, the smaller three, but none of 
Aem were less than a pabn in thickness, and they 
were one hundred and seventeen in number: four 
were of the purest gold, weighing each one talent and 
ahalf; the rest of iflferior quali^, but of the wdghtof 
two talents. He constructed also a lion of pure gold^, 

Herodian, was neither less splendid nor less costly. He tells 
lis, that there was not a province, city, or grandee throughout 
the wide circuit of the Roman empire, that did not contribute 
to decorate this superb edificct When the whole was completed, 
after many days of preparatory ceremonies, the next successor 
to the empire, with a torch, set fire to the pile, and in a little 
time every tlung was consumed. — T, 

* In the Book of Nmnbers, c. 16, we find that in the rebel- 
lion of Korah, two hundred and fifty men who were in the act 
of offering incense were consumed by fire. Aaron was ordered 
to take the censers of these men, and make of them a broad 
plate for the covering of the ahar. 

Speak unto Eleazer, the son of Aaron the priest, that he take 
np the censers out of the burning, and scatter thou the fire 
yonder; for they are hallowed. 

The censers of the sinners against their own souls, let them 
snake them broad plates €or a covering of the altar. 

The censers had probably run together, and the umilarity 
is very striking. 

» Lion qf/iure ^oW.}— -These tiles, this lion, and the statue 
of the breadmaker of Croesus, were all of them, at a subse- 
quent period, seized by the Phocians,to defray the expencesof 
the holy yr9iX^^Larchcr* 
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which weighed ten talents. It was; originally placed ia. 
the Delphian temple, on the above gold tile^ . but 
when this edifice was burned, it fell from its place, 
and now stands in the Corinthiui treasury: it lost, 
however, by the fire, three talents and a half of its 
former weight 

LL Croesus, moreover, sent to Delphi two large 
cbtems, one of gold, and. one of silver: that of gcAd 
was placed on the right hand, in the vestibule of the; 
temple; the silver was placed. on the lefL These also 
were removed when the temple was consumed by fire:- 
the golden goblet weighed eight talents and a half and. 
twelve minae, and was afterwards placed in the Clazo-: 
menian treasury : that of silver is capable of holding 
six hundred amphorae; it is placed at the entrance of 
the temple, and used by the inhabitants of Delphi in 
their Theophanian festival: they assert it to have been 
the work of Theodorus of Samos^; to which opinion, 
as it is evidendy the production of no mean artist, I 
am inclined to accede. The Corinthian treasury also 
possesses four silver casks, which were sent by Croesus, 
in addition to the above, to Delphi. His munificence 
did not yet cease: he presented also two basons, one 

«• Theodorus of Samoa, '^He was the first statuary on re]* 
cord. The following mention is made of him by Pliny:-— Theo- 
dorus, who constructed the labyrinth at Samoa, made a cast of 
himself in brass, which, independent of its being a perfect like*, 
ness, was an extraordinary effort of genius. He had in his 
right hand a file; with three fingers of his left he held a car- 
riage drawn by four horses; the carriage, the horses, and the 
driver, were so minute, that the whole was covered by the 
wings of a fly.— 7*. 
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of gold, another of silver. An inscription on. that of 
gcAd, asserts it to have been the gift of the Lacedae- 
monians; but it is not true, for this also was the gift 
of Croesus. To gratify the Lacedaemonians, a certain 
Delphian wrote this inscription: I know his name, but 
forbear to disclose it^. The boy through whose hand 
the water flows, was given by the Lacedaemomans; the 
basons undoubtedly were not. — Many other smaller 
present^ accc»npanied these; among which were some 
rilver dishes, and the figure of a woman in gold, three 
cubits high, who, according to the Delphians, was the 
person who made bread for the &mily of Crcesus^. 
This prince, besides all that we have enumerated, 
oonsecrated at Delphi hb wife's necklaces and girdles. 

LIT. To Ampbiaraus, having heard of his valour 
and misfortunes, he sent a shield of solid gold, with a 
strong spear made entirely of gold, both shaft and head* 
These were all, within my memory, preserved at 
Thebes, in the temple of the Ismenian Apollo. 

• « / know hU namcy but forbear to di9clo9e it."] — If Ptolemaeua 
in Pfaotius may be credited, his name was -fithus.— T'. 

»» Made bread for the family of Crir«tt*.]— Oroesus, says 
Plutarch, honoured the woman who made his bread, with a 
statue of gold, from an honest emotion of gratitude. Alyattes, 
the father of Croesus, married a second wife, by whom he had 
ather children. This woman wished to remove Croesus out 
of the way, and gave the female baker a dose of poison, charg- 
ing her to put it into the bread which she made for Croesus. 
The woman informed Croesus of this, and gave the poisoned 
bread to the queen's children. By these means Croesus suc- 
ceeded his father; and acknowledged the fidelity of the wo- 
man, by thus making the god himself an evidence of his 
gratitude.— .r. 
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Lin. The Lf diMS, who were intniited witli the 
care of these presents, were directed to enquire who* 
tfaer Croesus might auspiciously undertake an expe* 
ditioQ against the Persians, and whether he should 
procure any oonfiBderate asnstanoe. On their arrival at 
the destined places, they deposited their presents, and 
made their enquiries of the oracles precisely in the 
following terms:«i«<-*^ Crcesus, sovereign of Lydia, and 
of various nations, esteems these the only genuine 
oracles; in return for the sagacity which has marked 
your dedarations, he sends these proofs of hb libera** 
Uty: he finally desires to know whether he may proceed 
against the Persians, and whether he should require 
the as^tanoe of allies.'^ The answers of the oracles 
tended to the same purpose; both of them assuring 
Croesus, that if he prosecuted a war with Persia, he 
should overthrow a mighty empire^'; and both reoom* 
mended him to form an aOianoe with the most power* 
fill states of Greece* 

4 

LIV. The report of these communications trans- 
ported Croesus with excess of joy: elated with the idea 
of becoming the conqueror of Cyrus, he sent again to 
Delphi, enquired the number of inhabitants there, and 

n Overthrow a mighty empire.'y^lt appears, that the very 
words of the oracle must have been here originally: they are 
preserved by Suidaa and othersi and are these: 

•which Cicero renders — 

Croesus, Halym penetrans, magnam pervertet opum vim. 

De Div. xi. 56. 
By crossing Halys, Croesus will destroy a mighty power.— 71 
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presented each nvith two golden staters*. In acknow- 
ledgment for his liberality, the Delphians assigned ta 
Croesus and Ae Lydians the privilege of first consuhing 
ibc oracle^ in preference to other nations; a distinguish- 
ed seat in their temple; together with the immutable 
right, to such of them as pleased to accept it, of being 
cmr^ed among the citizens of Delphi. 

hV. After the above-mentioned marks of his mu- 
nificence to the Delphians, Croesus consulted their 
oracle a third time. His experience of its veracity 
increased the ardour of his curiosity; he was now 
anxious to be informed whether his power would be 
perpetual. The following was the answer ci the 
Fjrthian: 

When o'er the Medes a mule shall sit on high, 
CVer pebbly Hermui^* then, soft Lydian, fly; 
Fly with all haste; for safety scorn thy fame. 
Nor scruple to deserve a coward's name. 

LVI. When the ^hove verses were communicated 
to Crossus, he was more delighted than ever; confident 
that a mule would never be sovereign of the Medes, 
and that consequently he could have nothing U > fear 
for himself or his posterity. His first object was to 

* There was both a silver and a gold coin of this name. The 
silver weighed four Attic drachms, and was worth about three 
shillmgs and a penny. The gold Attic stater was equal to 
twenty drachms, or fifteen shillings and five pence. 

» 0*er fiedbiy Hermus^ &c.] — It has been usually translated 
J^ly to Hermua: but wnf S^/m» certainly means trana Hfrmum: 
and when said to a Lydian, implies, that he should desert his 
couatry.— 7\ 

Voi. I. M 
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discover which were the most powerful of the Gredao 
states, and to obtain their alliance. The Lacedaemo- 
nians of Doric, and the Athenians of Ionian origin, 
seemed to claim his ^stinguished preference. These 
nations, always eminent, were formerly known by the 
appellation of Pelasg^ant and Hellenians^\ The former 
had never changed their place of residence; the latter 
often. Under the reign of Deucalion, the Hellenians 
possessed the region of Phthiotis; but under Dorus 
the son of Hellenus, they inhabited the country called 
Istiaeotis, which borders upon Ossa and Olympus* 
They were driven from hence by the Cadmasans, and 
fixed themselves in Macednum, near the mount Pin* 
dus: migrating from thence to Dryopis, and afterwards 
to the Peloponnesus, they were known by the name of 
Dorians. 

L VIL What language the Pelasg^ans used, I cannot 
positively affirm: some probable conclusion may per- 
haps be formed, by attending to the dialect of the 
remnant of the Pelasgpians, who now inhabit Crestona" 
beyond the Tyrrhenians*, but who formerly dwelt in 

w Peltt9gian9 and Iff //fnte«#.]— On this passage, Mr. Bryant 
remarks, that tlie whole is exceedingly confused, and that by it 
one would imagine Herodotus excluded the Athenians from 
being Pelasgic. See Bryant's Mythology, vol. iii. 397. — 7\ 

M Creatona.'y^Xx appears that Count Caylus has confounded 
Crestona of Thrace with Crotona of Magna Grecia; but as he 
has adduced no argument in proof of his opimoiiy I do not con- 
sider it of any importance.^— -ZorcA^r. 

* Major Rennell thinks that this may be a mistake, and that 
it should be read Thermxans.— ^ee his work on Herodotus, 
p. 45. 

" It may be suspected that Tyrrhenian is a mistake, aiil that 
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die country now called Thessafiods, and were neigh« 
bouis to those whom we at present name Dorians.' 
Considering these with the above, who founded the 
trities of Placia and Scylace on the Hellespont, but 
once lived near the Atheniansf, together with the 
people of other Pela^an towns who have since 
changed their names, it b upon the whde reasonable 
to affirm, that they formerly spoke a barbarous lan- 
guage. The Athenians, therefore, who were also of 
Pelasgian origin, must necessarily, when they came 
amongst the Hellenians, have learned their language. 
It is observable, that the inhabitants of Crestona and 
Placia qpeak in the same tongue, but are neither of 
them understood by the people about them. These 
circumstances induce me to believe, that their lan^ 
^age has experienced no change. 

LVin. I am also of opinion, that the Hellenum 
tcxigue is not 8t all altered. When first diey separated 
themselves fix>m the Pelasgians, they were neither 
numerous nor powerful. They have since progressively 
increased; having incorporated many nations, Barba- 
nans and others, with their own. The Pelasgians have 
always avoided this mode of increasing their impor* 

Thermaeon should be substituted for it, as Therma, afterwards 
Theasaknia, agrees to the situation. Therma and its gulph are 
mentioned in Polym. 121, 123, 124. We have heard of no Tyr- 
rbenians but those of Italy." 

t We are informed in the 6th book, c. 137, that the Athe- 
nians expelled them from their habitations, because they offered 
violence to the young women who went to draw water at the 
sine fountains. 
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tance; wfaidi may be one reason^ probably, why they 
never have emerged from their original and barbarous 
oondidcm. 

LIX. Of these nations, Crcesus had received in- 
formation, that Athens suflfered much from the op- 
pression of Pisistratus the son of Hippocrates, who at 
this time possessed the supreme authority. The &ther 
of this man, when he was formerly a private spectator 
of the Olympic games* beheld a wonderful prodigy: 
Having sacrificed a victim, the brazen vessels, whidbt 
were fiUed with the flesh and with water, boiled up and 
overflowed without the intervention of fire. Chilon the 
Lacedasmonian, who was an accidental witness of the 
fiict, advised Hippocrates, first of all^ not to marry a 
woman likely to produce him cUldren: secondty, if he 
was already married, to repudiate his wife; but if he 
had then a son, by all means to expose him. Hippo* 
crates was not at all disposed to follow this counsel, 
and had afterwards this son Pisistratus. A tumult 
happened betwixt those who dwelt on the sea^coast^ 
and those who inhabited the plains: ci the former, 
Megades die son of Alcmeon was leader, Lycui^s» 
son of Aristolaides, was at the head of the latter. 
Pisistratus took this opportunity of accomplishing 
the views of his ambition. Under pretence of de* 
fending those of the mountains, be assembled some 
factious adherents, and put in practice the following 
stratagem: He not only wounded Inmself, but his 
mules^', which he drove into the forum, afecting to 

^* Wounded himself, but hia ma/M.]— .Ulysses, Zopyrus, and 
others, availed themselyes of similar artifices for the advan^ 
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btve viade his escape from the enemy, who had at- 
tacked him in a country excursion* He claimed, there- 
lore, the |»*otection of the people, in return for the 
services which he had performed in his command 
s^aiost the Megarians^"^, by his capture of Nisfta, and 

tage of their country; but Pisistratus practised his, to depress 
«iid enslave his feUow-citizens. This occasioned Solon to say- 
to him, ^<Son of Hippocrates, you ill apply the stratagem 
of Homer's Ulysses: he wounded his body, to delude the pub- 
lic enemies; you wound your's, to beguile your countrymen.*' 
^^Larcher, 

w Command agaitft the Afif^arJan«.]}— The particulars of this 
affair are related by Plutarch, in his Life of Solon«^— <r. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and troublesome 
war against the Megarensians for the isle of Salamis, made a 
law that no one for the future, under pain of death, should, 
either by speech or writing, propose that the city should assert 
its claims to that island, Solon was very uneasy at so disho- 
nourable a decree, and seeing a great part of the youth de- 
sirous to begin the war again, being restrsdned from it only 
by fear of the law, he feigned himself insane; and a report 
spread from his house into the city, that he was out of his 
senses. Privately, however, he had composed an elegy, and 
got it by hea^t in order to repeat it in public; thus prepared he 
.sallied out unexpectedly into the market-place with a cap upon 
his head. A great number of people flocking about him there, 
be got upon the herald's stone, and sung the elegy, which be- 
gins thuSi— 

Hear and attend: from Salamit I came 
To ihew your error"'-^ 

This composition is entitled Saiamisj and consists of an hun- 
dred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, his friends 
began to express their admiration, and Pisistratus, in particu- 
lar, exerted himself in persuading the people to comply with 
his directions, whereupon they repealed the law, once more 
imdertook the war, and invested Solon with the conunand. The 
common account of his proceedings is this: he sailed with 
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by other memorable exploits* The Athenians were 
deluded by his artifice, and assigned some of their 
chosen citizens as his guard^, armed with clubs, in. 
Btead of spears. These seconded the purpose of Pisis* 
tratus, and seized the citadel. He thus obtained the 
supreme power; but he neither changed the ma|^« 

Pisistratus to Colias, and having seized the women, who, ao» 
cording to the custom of the country were offering sacrifice 
to Ceres there, he sent a trusty person to Salamis, who was 
to pretend he was a deserter, and to advise the Megarensians^ 
if they had a mind to seize the principal Athenian matrons, to 
set sail immediately for Colias. The Megarensians readily 
embracing the proposal, and sending out a body of men, Solon 
discovered the ship as it put off from the island, and causing^ 
the women directly to withdraw, ordered a number of youngs 
men whose faces were yet smooth, to dress themselves in their 
habits, caps, and shoes. Thus with weapons concealed under 
their clothes, they were to dance and play by the sea«>side, till 
the enemy was landed, and the vessel near enough to be seized. 
Matters being thus ordered, the Megarensians were deceived 
with the appearance, and ran confusedly on shore, striving 
which should first lay hold on the women. But they met with 
90 warm a reception, that they were cut off to a man, and the 
Athenians embarking immediately for Salamis, took possession 
of the island. 

77 A9 his guardjy^The people being assembled to deliberate 
on the ambuscade which Pisistratus pretended was concerted 
against him, assigned him fifty guards for the security of his 
person. Ariston proposed the decree; but when it was once 
passed, the people acquiesced in his taking just as many guards 
as he thought proper. Solon, in a letter to Epemenides, pre- 
served in Diogenes Laertius, but which seems to be spurious, 
says, that Pisistratus required four hundred guards; which, 
notwithstanding Solon's remonstrances, were granted him. 
Polysnus says they assigned him three hundred.— ^crcA^r. 
— A similar stratagem was executed by Dionysius, tyrant of 
Syracuse, and with similar success. The account is given at 
length by Diodorus Siculus, book 31 and 95. 
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trates, ncM* altered the laws: he suffered every tirnig to 
be conducted in its ordinary course; and his govern* 
ment was alike honourable to himselP and useful to 



tine aty. The tactions of M^acles and Lycurgus afier- 
vrards united, and expelled him from Athens. 

m 

LX. By these means Pi^stratus became for the 
first time master of Athens, and obtained an authority 
which was far from being secure. 

The parties, however, which effi^^ted his expulsion^ 
presently disagreed. Megacks, being hard pressed by 
his exponent, sent proposals to Pisistratus, o£fering 
lum die supreme power, on condition of his marrying 
his daug^iter. nsistratus acceded to the terms; and a 
method was ccmcerted to accomplish his return, which 
to me seems excee^ngly preposterous. The Grecians^ 
from the remotest times, were distinguished fit>m the 
Barbarians by their acuteness; and the Athenians, upon 
whom this trick was played, were of all the Greeks 
the most eminent for their sagacity. There was a 
Psaniean woman, whose name was Phya^; she wanted 
but three digits of being four cubits high, and waS| 

r 

^ Honourable to Ainwej/*.}— PisistratuSy sa^rs Plutarch^ was 
not only observant of the laws of Solon himself, but obliged his 
adherents to be so too. Whilst in the enjo3rment of the supreme 
authority, he was summoned before the Areopagus, to answer 
lor the crime of murder. He appeared with modesty to plead 
his cause. His accuser did not think proper to appear. The 
same fact is related by Ari8totle.r-<ZrarcArr. 

» ^Aya. J— There is here great appearance of fiction. Phya 
means air, or personal courage. 

II. 2d.— 2^. 
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moreover, remarkably beautHbL 1^ was dressed in m 
suit of armour, placed in a chariot, and decorated with 
die greatest possible splendour. She was conducted 
towards die city; heralds were sent before, who^ as 
soon as they arrived widiin^ the walls of Athens, vnxt 
instructed to exclaim aloud — ^' Athenians, receive Fu 
aistratus again, and wi& good will; he is the great 
finrourite of Minerva, and the goddess herself comes 
to conduct him to her ckadeL^ The rumour sooa 
spread amongst the multitude, that Mmerva was 
taingmgback Pisiatratus« Those in the city being tcrid 
^uut this womaa was theur goddess, fflroa&ratsd them* 
aelvea before her, and admitted PirastnitQs^* 



* Thi9 farce bmg» to recoUectipa the equally fiooliah 
ajtrocious one which was played at Paris by Robespierre and 
his monstrous gang. In tjie festival of the Goddess of Liberty, 
a beautiful courtezan was chosen to represent the goddess, and 
conducted in a triumphal cat, witb ceremonies ahailar t» what 
are bere described, ta the ckiirch ef Notre Dame. Net vexy 
unlike this also, is the following extract from one of Gray's 
Letters to Mr. West>— 

« In the mean time, to employ the minds of the populace, the 
govermBfiBt bas thought fit to bring iBto the city, in a aolemm 
manner, and at a great expence, a famous statue of the Virgin, 
called the Madonna del Impruneta, from tlie place of her resi 
dence, which is upon a mountain seven miles off. It has never 
been practised but in times of public calamity, and f was done 
at present to avert the in effects of a late great inundation, 
which it was feared might cause some epidemical distemper. 
It was introduced a fortnight since in procession, attended by 
the Council of Regency, the Senate, the Nobility, and all the 
religious orders, on foot, and bareheaded, and so carried to the 
great church, where it was frequented by an infinite concourse 
of people from all the country round." 

t Was done at present is not English, and is an oversight of 
which it is surprising that Gray should be guilty. 

(For note 80 see next page.) 
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- LXI. By iSaeat means the son oT Hippocrates reco* 
irered his aothoriQr, and fulfilled the terms of his 
agceement with Megacles, by marrying his daug^ter^^ 
£uty as he had already sons grown up, and as the 
Alcmeonides were stigmatized by some imputed ccm- 



tamui8tion'% to avoid navuig cbildren by this marnage, 
lie refused all natural communication with his wife. 
This incident^ which the woman for a certain time 
coDcealed, she afterwards revealed to her mother, in 
ccmsequence, perhaps, of her enquiries. The &ther 
was soon hiformed of it, who, exasperated by the 
-affixmt, fa^ot his ancient resentments, and entered 
into a league with those, whcmi he had fiurmerly op- 
posed. Pisistratus, seeing the danger which menaced 
him, hastily left die countiy, and, retiring to Eretna'*^ 
tiiere detibenited with his sons concerning their future 
. conduct. The sentiments of Hippias, which were for 
attempting the recovery of their d^;nity, prevailed. 
They met with no difficulty in procuring asMstance 

» Admitted PisUtratus. y^The ambitious in all ages have 
made religion an instrument of their designs, and the people^ 
naturally superstitious and weak, have always been the dupes. 
— ZcrcAiT. 

« By marrying his daughterJy^Htt name was Caesyra, as 
appears from the Scholiast to the Nubes of Aristophanes.— 
PalmeHus. 

* Imfiuted confam/narion.^— «Megacles, who was Archon in 
^e time of the conspiracy of Cylon, put the conspirators to 
death, at the foot of the altars where they had taken refuge. 
All those who had any concern in the perpetration of UMirder 
were considered as detestable.—- ZarcA^r. 

« Retiring to EretriaJ] — ^There were two places of this name, 
one in Thessaly, the other in Euboea: Pisistratus retired to the 
latter. 

Vol. l N 
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from tbe neighbouring states, amongst) wliom Sf pre* 
judice la their &vour genersUy exisleiL Maojr cities 
assisfeed them largely with money; but the Tfaebaas 
were particularly iiberri. Not to protract the naRatlo% 
eveiy preparation was made to fiKiBtale their ietun» 
A band of Argive mercemries came from die Pdo* 
ponneae; and an inhabitant ol Naxos, named Lygda* 
mis,, gave new alacri^ to their proceedings, by his 
unsolicited assistance both with money and with tnxqn; 

LXIL After an absence of deven years, they ad« 
vanced to Attica from Eredria, and seized on Marai 
dion, in the vicmity of which th^ encamped They 
were soon visited by thrmigs of &ctious citiissens^ from 
Athens, and by all those who prefierred ^tyTsaaaxy to 
freedom. Their number was thus soon and conside* 
rably increased. Whilst Pisistratus was piOTiding 

M Factious cUijensJy^The whole account given by Herodo- 
tusy of the conduct of Pisistratus and his party, bears no small 
resemblance to many circumstances of the Catilinarian con- 
spirators, as described by Cicero and others. Two or three 
instances are nevertheless recorded, of the moderation of 
Pisistratus, which well deserve our praise. His daughter as- 
sisted at some religious festival: a young man, who violently 
loved her, embraced her publicly, and afterwards endeavoured 
to carry her off. His friends excited him to vengeance. << If^'* 
said he in reply, <^ we hate those who love us, what shall we do 
to those who hate us?" — Some young men, in a drunken frolic, 
insulted his wife. The next day they came in tears, to solicit 
forgiveness. << You must have been mistaken," said Pisistratus; 
« my wife did not go abroad yestenlay."— 7\ 

* As this is the first time the word tyranny occurs, it may be 
necessary to inform the English reader that in its literal sense 
it means the government of one person, that is a monarchy. 
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Sfattsdf iHth money, and even T^en he was stationed 
at MaimdiOD^ the Athenians of the <Aty appeared to be 
under no alarm: but when ihcy heard that he had left 
1b8 pott, and was advancing towards them, they began 
06 assemble their forces, and to think of obstructing 
Us tttum. Pisistratus continued to approach, with his 
men, in one collected body: he halted at the temple 
«f the Paikniant Minerva, opposite to which he fixed 
loi camp. Whilst he remained in this situation, Am* 
]diyhitus, a fniest of Aeamania, approached him, and^ 
as if by divine inspiration'% thus addressed him in he- 
tnk verse: 

The cast is made; the net secarea the vajr; 

And mght's i»ale gleams will bring the scaly prey. 

LXIII. Fisistratos considered the declaration as 
prophetic, and prepared his troops accordingly* The 

m 

t P^lene was the name of a village in Attica, and was 
fiuAOtts for the residence of the Pallantides, the fifty sons of 
Pallas, who were all killed by Theseus, when he came to take 
possession of his paternal inheritance. See Plutarch's Life of 
Theseus. 

^ In the sacred processions in early times the deity used to 
be carried about in a shrine, which circumstance was always 
attended with shouts and exclamations, and the whole was ac-^ 
companied with a great concourse of people. The ancient 
Greeks stiied these celebrities the procession of the P'Omphi, 
and from hence were derived the words w^furn and pompa» 
These originally related to a procession oi the oracles, bxH 
were afterwards made use of to describe any cavalcade or 
show. In the time of Herodotus the word seems, in some de- 
cree, to have retained its true meanings being by him used for 
the Qracular influence. He informs us that Amphylutus was a 
diviner of Acaman, and that he came to Pisistratus with a com- 
mission from heaven. By this he induced that prince to prose* 
cute a scheme which he reconmiended.— ^ryanr. 
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Athenians of die c&jr ivere then- eng aged tt their dai* 
ner; after ^pvfaich the}' retired to the amusement of dice, 
or to skefl*\ The party of Pisistratusy then mdung 
die attack, soon compelled them to fly. PisbtratuSt 
in the com'se of the pursuit, put in execution the fol« 
lowing sagacious stratagem, to continue their confii- 
sion, and prevent their rallying: he placed his sons oa 
horseback, and dkected them to overtalce the fugitives; 
they were commissioned to hid them remove their ap« 
prehensions, and pursue their usual employments* 

• 
LXIV. The Athenians took him at his word, and 
Fisbtmtus thus became a third time roaster <tf Athens^. 

« To sleefiJ}-*^la all the wanner cUmatea of the globe, the 
custom of sleeping after dinner is invariably preserved. It ap- 
pears from modem travellers, that many of the present inhabit 
tants of Athens have their houses flat-roofed, and decorated 
with arbours, in which they sleep at noon. We are informed, 
as weU by Herodotus, as by Demosthenes, Theophrastus, and 
Xenophon, that, anciently, the Athenians in general, as well 
citizens as soldiers, took only two repasts in the day. The 
meaner sort were satisfied with one, which some took at noon, 
others at sunset. 

The following passage from H(H*ace not only proves the 
intimacy which prevailed betwixt Maecenas, Virgil, and Ho- 
race, but satisfies us, that at a much later period, and in the 
most refined state of the Roman empire, the mode of spend* 
ing the time after dinner was- similar to that here men- 
ti<med: 

Lusum it Maecenas, dormitum ego Virgiliusque. 

Sermon, lib. i. 5. 

w Third time nuuter of .^/Af n«.]-.pisi6tratus, tyrant as he 
was, loved letters, and favoured those who cultivated them. 
He it was who first collected Homer*s works, and presented 
the public with the Iliad and Odyssey in their preaent form^^ 
Bellanger. 

Cicer^ 
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iti ogr 1K> mens wgncciira to flccuFo nis mnpnty^i oy 
i0ainvig many confederate troops, and providii^ pecu- 
niarj resources, paitfy from Attica itaelf, and pardy 
from, the river Strymon • The children of those citi- 
sena^ who, instead of retreating from his aims, had 
cpposed his progress, he took as hoati^s, and sent to 
the island of Naxos; which pbK^e he had before sub- 
dned, and 9ven up to Lygdamis. In conxpliance also 
vith an oracular injunction, he purified Delos'^: all ^ 
dead bodies which lay within a certain distance of the 
temple, were, by his orders, dug up, and removed to 
wolher part of the bland. By the deadi of some of the 
Adiemans in battle, and by the flight of others with 
die Alcmmmides, he remained in undisturbed posses- 
sion of die supreme authority.* 

Cicero, in one of his letters to Atticus, subsequent to the 
battle of Phanatia, thus expresses himself: ^ We are not yet 
certain whether we shall gi-oan under a Phalarisy or enjoy our- 
selves under a Pisistratus/'— 7*. 

«« River 5frymon. J— This river is very celebrated in clas- 
sical story: there are few of the ancient writers who have not 
made mention of it; at the present day it is called, at that part 
where it empties itself into the iEgean, Golfo di Contessa. 
Upon the banks of this river, Virgil beautifully describes 
Orpheus to have lamented his Eurydice. Amongst the other 
rivers memorable in antiquity for their production of gold, 
were the Pactolus, Hermus, Ganges, Tagus, Iber, Indus, and 
Arimaspus.-— T. 

*> Purified 2>f/o«.]— 'Montfaucon says, that the whole island 
af Delos was consecrated by the birth of Apollo and Diana, and 
that it was not allowable to bury a dead body in any part of it. 
It should seem from the passage before us, that this must be 
understood ynih some restriction.-— TV— Montfaucon*s autho- 
rity is Thucydldes, iii. p. 359. Strabo z. p. 436. Spanheim's 
nptes on the hymn of Callimacus in Delos, p. 320. 

(* Far note see next pa^.) 



LXV. Soeh iJhB4he iiilettigeiie&ivMMisbt;!^^ tft^ 
eeived oonceming ifae Mtoatimi of Atiieiii% Willi t^ 
Bpect to the LacedeBmonlaM, lAer Mffi»ifig mai^ 
important dtka^ they had fitudly vanquidiod the 
Tegeans. Whilst Sparta waft under the govammeiit of 
Leon and Hegesideaf, the LacedMAoniasus, aucoeasftd 
in other coDteata, had been inferior to die Tegeans 
alone: of all the Grecfain atatea, diey had fermeriy the 
worst laws; bad with regard to their own internal go* 
vemmenti and intolerable to strangers. They obtained 
good laws, by means of the foHowing circunistance: 
Lycurgus% a man of dbtinguished eharaeter at Sparta^ 

* The following inicfiptixtti WM engcaven tn ^e atatue of 

PisistratuS) at Athens: 

** Twice I have been sove'reigny twice have the people of 
Athens expelled and twice have they recalled me. I am that 
Pisistratus, wise in council, who collected the scattered books 
of Homer which were before sung in detached pieces. That 
great poet was our fellow-citizen, for we Athenians founded 
Smyrna." See the Analecta Vet. Poet. Graec. vol. iii. p. 216. 

t Herodotus writes Hegesicles, which is agreeable to the 
Ionian dialect; but Pausanlas and the Attic writers call it 
AgasicleSiP— JLarcAer. 

«> Lycurgu9.y-^Fot an account of the life and chai*acter of 
Lycurgus, we refer the reader, once for all, to Plutarch. His 
mstitutes are admirably collected and described by the Abbi 
Barthelemy, in his Voyage de Jeune Anacharsis, vol. iv. 110. 
— r.— .The life of Lycurgus was the first which Plutarch pub- 
lished, as he himself observes in the life of Theseus. He seems 
to have had a strong attachment to the Spartans and their cus- 
toms, as Xenophon likewise had. For, besides this life, and 
those of several other Spartan chiefs, we have a treatise of his 
on the laws and customs of the Lacedaemonians, and anothei 
Laconic Apoththegms. He makes Lycurgus in all things a, 
perfect hero, and alleges his behaviour as a proof that the wise 
man, so often described by the philosophers, was not a mere 
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htupfemA ta visit tbe • De^^iie oraele. Asscxm as he 
hii^^samd Urn v^tibiUe,: the Pythian exekumed akmd^ 

Thou com'st, Lycurgus, to this honoured 8hrine> 
Pavour*d by Jotc, and er'ry pow'r dirixie. 
Or god or mortal! how shall I decide? 
Doubtless to heav'n most dear and most allied. 

It IS fiuther asserted by some, that the priestess dic- 
tated to him those institutes, which are now observed 
at Sparta: but the Lacedsmonians themselves affirm, 
that Lycurgus brought them from Crete, while he was 
guardian to his nephew Leobotas king of Sparta. In 
consequence of this trust, having obtained the direc- 
tioB of the legislature, he made a total change in the 
conatitotion, and took effectual care to secure a strict 
observance^ of whatever he introduced: he new- 
modelled the militaiy code, appointing the Enomotiae, 
the Triacades, and the Syssitia; he instituted also th& 
Epbari^ and the senate^. 

ideal character, unattainable by human nature. It is certain, 
however, that the encomiums bestowed upon him and his laws, 
by the Delphic oracle, were merely a contrivance between the 
Pythoness and himself; and some of his laws, for instance, that 
concerning the women, were exceptionable.*— jLan^Aom^. 

91 Strict observance,'^ — There were some Lacedemonians 
who, deeming the laws of Lycurgus too severe, chose rather 
to leave their country than submit to them. These passed over 
to the Sabines in Italy; and when these people were incorpo- 
rated with the Romans, communicated to them a portion of 
their Lacedaemonian manners.— -ZarcA^r. 

^ The glossary at the end of Wesseling's edition explains 
the Enomatia to be an order in tactics among the Athenians. 
See Thucydides, v. p. 359. Xenophon. Laced. Pol. chap. xi. 
The Triacadae and the Syssitia, were a public supper of a cer- 
tain number. This is the substance of Larcher's long and cla- 

(• For note see next page.) 
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LXVI. The maimerB of the pedfit becamfe dius 
more polished and improved: after his death, lliqr ie« 

borate note on this subject; upon which also the reader inajr 
consult Crag^ius. 

The following account of the Ephori, as collected and com* 
pressed from the ancient Greek writers, is given from the 
Voyage de Jeune Anacharsis: 

<^ Aristotle, Plutarch, Cicero, Valerius Maximus^ and Dion 
Chrysostom, were of opinion, that the Ephori were first insd- 
tuted by Theopompus, who reigned almost an hundred years 
after the time of Lycurgus. Herodotus, Plato, and another an- 
cient author named Satyrus, ascribed the instituticm to Lycur* 
fus. The Ephori were an intermediate body betwixt the kings 
and the senate. They were called Ephori, or inspectors, be* 
cause their attention was extended to every part of the mAchini 
of government. They were five in number; and, to prevent any 
abuse of their authority, they were chosen annually by the peo- 
ple, the defenders of whose rights they were. They superin-^ 
tended the education of the youth. Every day they appeared in 
public, to decide causes, to arbitrate differences, and to {>re«v 
vent the introduction of any thing which might tend to the cor- 
ruption of youth. They could oblige magistrates to render an 
account of their administration; they might even suspend them 
from their functions, and drag them to prison. The kings 
themselves were compelled to obey the third summons to ap- 
pear before the Ephori and answer for any imputed Biult. The 
whole executive power was vested in their hands: they received 
foreign ambassadors, levied troops, and gave the general his 
orders, whom they could recal at pleasure. So many privileges 
secured them a veneration, which they justified from the re- 
wards they bestowed on merit, by their attachment to ancient 
maxims, and by the firmness with which, on several occasions, 
they broke the force of conspiracies, which menaced the tran« 
quillity of the state.''-- r. 

* Lycurgus having remarked that the Princes of his &mily^ 
who reigned at Argos and Messina, had degenerated into 
tyrants, and that in ruining their states, they had destroyed 
themselves, fearing the same catastrophe for his own city, 
institutcid the Senate and the Ephori, as a salutary counter- 
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Ycred Lycurgus as a divini^^ and erected a sacred 
edifice to his memory^'. From this period, having a 
gcx>d and populous territory, Aey rapidly rose to pros- 
X>erity and power. Dissa^fied with die languor and 
inactivity of peace, and conceiving themselves in all re- 
spects supericM* to the Tegeans, they sent to consult the 
oracle concerning the entire conquest of Arcadia. The 
Pythian thus answered them: 

Ask ye Arcadia? 'tis a bold demand; 
A rough and hardy race defend the land; 
Repuls'd by them, one only boon you gain, ^ 

With frequent foot to dance on Tegea's plain, > 
And o'er her fields the measuring-cord to strain. J 

VSo sooner had the Lacedaemonians received this reply, 
than, leaving the other parts of Arcadia unmolested, 

poise to the royal authority. The Senators were twenty-eight 
in number. Lycurgus also instituted Knights at Sparta, upon 
the mode] of the Equestrian order in Crete^ with this differ- 
ence, that the Knights of Crete had horses, those of Sparta, 
none .^^Larcher, 

It is the opinioti of Strabo^ that there is so great a resem>- 
blance between the laws of Minos and Lycurgus, that the latter 
must necessai-ily have borrowed his ideas on this subject from 
the former. Lycurgus endeavoured to persuade the Spartans 
that he was prompted by Apollo; so did Minos the Cretans, that 
he received his laws from Jupiter. 

99 To his memory.]— The Lacedaemonians having bound 
themselves by an oath not to abrogate any of the laws of 
Lycurgus before his return to Sparta, the legislator went to 
consult the oracle at Delphi. He was told by the Pythian, 
that Sparta would be happy, as long as his lnws were ob* 
served. Upon this he resolved to return no more, that he 
Qiight thus be secure of the observance of these institutions, 
to which they were so solemnly bound: he went to Crisa, and 
there slew himself. The Lm:edsmonians, hearing of this, in 
testimony of his former virtue, as well as of that which he dis^ 

Vol. I. O 
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they proceeded to attack the Tegeans, carrying a qam^ 
iAty of fetters with them. They relied upon the evamre 
declaration of the oracle, and imagined that they ahcMild 
infallibly reduce the Tegeans to servitude. They en- 
gaged them, and were defeated^ as many as were 
taken captive, were loaded with the fetters which 
themselves had brought, and thus employed in la- 
borious service in the fields of the Tegeans. These 
chains were preserved, even in my remembrance, in 
Tegea, suspended round the temple of the Alean 
Minerva'*. 

LXVIL In the beginning of their contests with 
the Tegeans, they were uniformly unsuccessful; but 

covered in his death, erected to him a temple, with aa altar, 
at which they amiually offered sacrifice to his honour, as to a 
hero. The above fact is mentioned both by Pausanias and Plu- 
tarch.— XarrA^r. 

M JVere defeat edjy^^Thii incident happened during the 
reign of Charillus. The women of Tegea took up arms, and, 
placing themselves in ambuscade at the foot of mount Phy* 
lactris, they rushed upon the Lacedaemonians, who were 
already engaged with the Tegeans, and put them to flight. 
The above is from Pausanias.— -2«arrA^.—Polyxnus relates 
the same fact. 

•* Temfile ^f the Alean -Mnerra.]— This custom of suspend- 
ing in sacred buildings the spoils taken from the enemy, com* 
mencmg in the most remote and barbarous ages^ has been con* 
ttnued to the present period. See Samuel, book iL chap. 8. 
^ And David took the shields of gold which were on the servants 
of Hadadezer, and brought them to Jerusalem; which king 
David did dedicate unto the Lord^ with the silver and gold of 
all nations which he subdued." 

These fetters taken from the Lacedaemonians wei*e seen « 
in this temple in the time of Pausanias. — ^It is usual too with 
the modems, to suspend in churches the colours taken from th 
enemy*— 7'. 
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]B tiie tSme of Croesus, when Anaxandrides and Aris-^ 
ton had the government of Sparta, they experienced a 
fiivottiable change of fortune^ which is thus to be ex« 
fbilied: 

Having repeatedly been defeated by the Tegeans, 
they sent to consult the Delphic oracle, w;hat particular 
deity they had to appease, to become victorious over 
their adversaries. The Pjrthian assured them of suc- 
cess, if they brought back the body of Orestes, son of 
Agamemnon. Unable to discover his tomb, they sent 
a second time, to enquire concerning the place of his 
interment. The following was the oracular communis 
joation: 

A plaint within the Arcadian land I know, 
Where double winds with forc'd exertion blow, 
Where fomd to form with mutual strength replies, 
And ill by other ills supported lies: 
That earth contains the great Atrides' soii; 
Take him, and conquer: Tegea then is w<m« 

After the above, the search for the body was without 
intermission continued: it was at length discovered by 
Lichas% one of those Spartans distinguished by the 

^jifilaitij 8cc.] — EwtT»^^$9ois is singularly used here: it meanst 
I presume, ^ then you may have to defend Tegea, having by 
victory become proprietor of it."*— r. 

^ Discovered by Lichaa. "y^ln honour of this Ldchas the La- 
cedaemonians struck a medal: on one side was a head of Her* 
cules; on the reverse, a head with a long beard, and a singular 
ornament.— ZarcA^. — The medal of Lichas, inscribed AIKO, 
"nay be found in Haym. Tesoro. Brit. i. p. 133. AHCOT Froet: 
>fot. £lem. p. 342. Neuman. Pop. II. vii. 6. p. 337. 339, and 
finally, Rasche in voce; but it may after all be questioned whe- 
ther it l>e either genuine, or correctly described. 
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name of Agathoei^;* which title tnras usuriiy cofl^' 
fored, after a long period of service among the cavahy^ 
Of these citizens, five were every year permitted ttf 
retire; but were expected, during the first year of their 
discharge, to visit diflferent countries, on the business 
of the public* 

LXVIIL Lichas, when in this situation, made die 
Wished-for discovery^ partly by good fortune, and 
partly by his own sagacity. They had at this time a 
commercial intercourse with the Tegeans; and Lichas 
happening to visit a smith at his forgc^ observed with 
particular curiosi^ the process of working iron. The 
man took notice of his attention, and desisted from his 
labour. *^ Stranger of Sparta," said he, *^ you seem to 
admire the art which you contemplate; but how much 
more would your wonder be excited, if you knew all 
that I am able to communicate! Near this place, as I 
was sinking a well, I found a coffin seven cubits loi^ 
I never believed that men were formerly of larger di- 
mensions than at present'^; but when I opened it% I 

* AgathoSrgoi, or those who have done well. The Latin 
term Emeritus corresponds with this. The Emeriti were old 
and experienced soldiers, who had received particular rewards 
for their bravery, and were permitted to retire. They were 
sometimes also called Bcneficiarii. They were excused from 
military drudgery, but were invited in time of war to guard the 
chief standard. 

9B Larger dimetmonM than at /^rff«fnr.]-~Upon this subject of 
the degeneracy of the human race, whoever wishes to see what 
the greatest ingenuity can urge, will receive no small. enter* 
tainment from the works of Lord Monboddo. If in the time of 
Herodotus this seemed matter of complaint, what conclusions 

(For note 99 see next page.) 
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ttcoYered a body equal in length to the coffin; I cor- 
rectly measured it, and placed it where I found it.'^ 
Lichas, after hearing his relation, was induced to 
))clieve, that this might be the body of Orestes, con- 
oeniing which the omcle had spoken* He was farther 
convinced, when he recollected, that the bellows of 
tiie smith might intimate the two winds; the anvU and 
Ae hammer might express one form opposing another; 
die iron, also, which was beaten, might ^gntfy ill sue* 
ceeding ill, rightly conceiving that the use of iron 
operated to the injury of mankind. With these ideas 
in his mind, he returned to Sparta, and related the 
matter to bis countiymen; who, immediately, under 

must an advocate of this theory draw ccmceming the stature of 
his brethren in the progress of an equal number of succeeding 
centuries!— 7*. 

In the perusal of history, traditions are to be found, of a 
pretended race of giants in every country of the globe, and 
even among the savages of Canada. Bones of an extraordinary 
size, found in different regions, have obtained such opinions 
credit. Some of these, in the time of Augustus, were exhibited 
at Caprea, formerly the resort of many savage and monstrous 
animals: these, it was pretended, were the bones of those giants 
who had fought against the gods. In 16 13, they shewed through 
Europe, the bones of the giant Teutobachus: unluckily, a natu- 
ralist proved them to be the bones of an elephantw—^ZarrA^r. 

» Ofiened tV,]— It may be asked how Orestes, who neither 
reigned nor resided at Tegea, could possibly be buried there? 
-^Strabo, in general terms, informs us, that he died in Arca- 
dia, whilst conducting an ^olian colony. Stephen of Byzan- 
tium is more precise: he says, that Orestes, being bitten by a 
viper, died at a place called Orestium. His body was doubtless 
carried to Tegeuni, which was at no great distance, as he was 
descended, by his grandmother £rope, from Tegeates the 
founder of Tegea.— X«rcAer, 
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pretence of sonde impttted crime, sriit hini into ba* 
nishment. He returned to Tegea, told his misfortane 
to the smith, and hired of him the grbund, which htf 
at first refused positively to part with. He resided 
there for a certain space 6f time, when, di^;ing up the 
body, he collected the bones, and returned with diem 
to Sparta. The Lacedsemonians had previously ob- 
tained possession of a great part of the Peloponnese; 
loid, after the above-mentioned event, their contestB 
with the Tegeans were attended with uninterrupted 
success. 

LXIX. Crcesus was duly informed of all diese cir- 
cumstances: he accordingly sent messengers to Sparta 
with presents, at tlie same dme directing them to form 
an offensive alliance with the people. They delivered 
their message in these terms: ^^ Croesus, sovereign of 
Lydia, and of various nations, thus addresses himself 
to Sparta: — I am directed by the oracles to form a 
Grecian alliance; and, as I know you to be pre-emi- 
nent above all the states of Greece, I, without collusicxi 
of any kind, desire to become your friend and ally." 
The Lacedaemonians having heard of the oracular 
declaration to Crcesus, were rejoiced at his distinction 
in their favour, and instantly acceded to the proposed 
terms of confederacy. It is to be observed, that 
Crcesus had formerly rendered kindness to the La- 
cedaemonians: they had sent to Sardis to purchase 
some gold for the purpose of erecting the statue of 
Apollo, which is still to be seen at mount Thomax; 
Groesus presented them with all they wanted. 
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LXX. loftuenced by this consideratioii, as well m 
hf hift decided partialis to them, they entered into aU 
Ids yiews: they declared themselves ready to give such 
Assistance as he wanted; ^)d, farther to mark their at* 
tacbment, they prepared, as a present for the kkig, a 
bfBzen vessdy capable of containing three hundred 
amj^orse, and omamoiled round the brim with the 
§goTe3 of varioitt animals. This, however^ never 
leached Sardis; the occasion of which is thus dife* 
lentfy explained. The Lacedaemonians aflirm, tha£ 
flieir vessel was intercepted near Samos, on its wajr 
to Sardis, by the Samians, who had fitted out some 
slups <f war- for th^ particular purpose. The Samians, 
Ml the contrary, assert, that the Lacedemonians em*. 
I^yed on tfus business did not arrive in time; but^ 
bearing that Sardis was lost, and Croesus in captivity, 
they disposed of their charge to some private indivi- 
duals of Samos, who presented it to the temple of 
Juno. They who acted this part, might perhaps, on 
their return to Sparta, declare, that the vessel had 
been violently taken from them by the Samians. Such 
is the story of this vessel. 

LXXL Croesus, in the mean time, deluded by the 
words of the oracle, prepared to lead his forces into 
Cappadocia, in full expectation of becoming conqueror 
of Cyrus, and of Persia. Whilst he was employed in 
providing for this expedition, a certain Lydian named 
Sardaius, who had always, among his countrymen, the 
reputation of wisdom, and became stiil more memora- 
ble from this occasion, thus addressed Croesus: "You 
lieditate, O king! an attack upon men who are clothed 
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with the skins of animals; who, inhd>iting a countty 
but little cultivated, live on what they can procure, not 
on what they wish: strangers to the taste of wine, they 
drink water only^"*'; even figs are a delicacy with whidi 
they are unacquainted, and all our luxuries are entirely 
unknown to them. K you conquer them, what can 
you take from such as have nothing? but if you shall 
be defeated, it becomes you to think, of what you on 
your part will be deprived. When they shall once 
have tasted our delicacies, we shall never again be 
able to get rid of them. I indeed am thankful to the 
gods for not inspiring the Persians with the wish of 
invading Lydia." Croesus disregarded this admoni- 
tion: it is nevertheless certain, that the Persians, before 
their conquest of Lydia, were strangers to eveiy spe- 
cies of luxury. 

LXXII. The Cappadocians are by the Greeks call- 
ed Syrians. Before the empire of Persia existed, 
they were under the dominion of the Medes, though 
at this period in subjection to Cyrus. The different 
empires of the Lydians and the Medes were divided 
by the river Halys*^; which rising in a mountain of 

iM Drink water ow/y.]— Xenophon, as well as Herodotus, in- 
ibrms us, that the Persians drank only water: nevertheless our 
historian, in another place, says, that the Persians were addict- 
ed to wine. In this there is no contradiction: when these Per- 
sians were poor, a little satisfied them; rendered rich hy the 
conquests of Cyrus and his successors, luxury, and all its con- 
comitant vices, were introduced amongst them.— ZarcAr** 

i« /fo/y*.]— The stream of this river was colder than any ii 
Ionia, and celebrated for that quality by the elegiac poets.— 
Chandler*^ Travels in Mia Minor.-^l omitted to say in a for 
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Armenia, passes tfirougfa Cilicia, leaving in its progress 
tfie Matienians* on the right, and Phrygia on the left: 
Aen stretching towards the north, it separates the Cap- 
padocian Syrians from Paphlagonia, which is on the 
left of the stream. Thus the river Halys separates all 
Ae tower parts of Asia, from the sea which flows op* 
posite to Cyprus, as far as the Euxine, a space over 
which an active man^^ could not travel in less than five 
days^. 

LXXin. Croesus continued to advance towards 
Cappadocia; he was desirous of adding thecountry to 
Itts doottnions, but he was principally influenced by his 
€(Nifidence m the oracle, and his zeal for revenging or 

Q^er BAte, thai Strabo knew only the eastern branch of the 
Haiya. This seeaia not a little singular, aa the geographer 
waa bom at do great distance from the Halys, and had crossed 
Asia Minor; he also describes the ground through which the 
aottthem Halys runs. 

* It is difficult to understand what is meant by the Matieni- 
ana on the right of the Halys. It may suit in some degree with 
Morimenians. 

»» Mtive man^ &C.3— The Greek is w^pm mti^h literally, in 
English, a weil-girt man, a man prepared for expedition. The 
expression is imitated by Horace: 

Hoc iter ignavi divbimu»— <altius ac nos 
Pr^einctU unum. T, 

M Five (fay«.] — Scynmus of Chios, haying remarked that the 
Euxine is a seven days journey distant from Cilicia, adduces 
the present paasage as a proof of our historian's ignorance. 
Scjrmnus probably estimated the day's journey at 150 furlongs, 
which waa sometimes done; whilst Herodotus makes it 300. 
This makes, between their two accounts, a difference of 50 
(iirlongs; a difference too small to put any one out of temper 
with the historian.— XiyrcA^. 

V©!. I. P 
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Cyrus, the cause of Astyages. Astyages was the son 
of Cyaxares king of the Medes, and brother-in-law to 
Croesus; he was now vanquished, and detained in cap- 
tivity by Cyrus, son of Cambyses. The affinity betwixt 
Cro&sus and Astyages was of this nature: Some tumult 
having arisen among the Sc3rthian Nomades, a number 
of them retired clandestinely into the territories of the 
Medes, where Cyaxares son of Phraortes, and grand- 
son of Deioces, was at that time king. He received the 
fugitives under his protection, and, after shewing them 
many marks of his favour, he entrusted some boys to 
their care, to learn the language, and thp Scythian 
management of the bow^^^ These Scythians employed 
much of their time in hunting, in which they were 
generally, though not always successful. Cyaxares,^ it 
seems, was of an irritable disposition, and meeting 
them one day, when they returned without any game, 
he treated them with much insolence and asperity. 
They conceived themselves injured, and determined 
not to acquiesce in the affiront. After some consultation 
among themselves, they determined to kill one of the 
children entrusted to their care, to dress him as thev 
were accustomed to do their game, and to serve him 
up to Cyaxares. Having done this, they resolved to fly 
to Sardis, where Alyattes, son of Sadyattes, was king. 

iw Scythian management of the Aow*]— The Scythians had 
the reputation of being excellent archers. The scholiast of 
Theocritus informs us, that, according to Herodotus and Cal- 
limachus, Hercules learned the art of the bow from the Scf- 
thian Teutarus. Theocritus himself says, that Hercules learned 
this art from Eurytus, one of the Argonauts. The Athenians 
had Scythians amongst their troops, as had probably the other 
Greeks ^^^Larcher. 
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They executed their purpose. Cyazares and his guests 
partook of the human flesh, and the Scythians imme- 
^tdy sought the protection of Alyattes. 

LXXrV. Cyaxares demanded their persons; on re- 
jiisal of which, a war commenced betwixt the Lydians 
and the Medes, which continued five years. It was 
attended with various success; and it is remarkable, 
that one of their engagements took place in the night*^*. 
Li the sixth year, and in the midst of an engagement, 
when neither side could reasonably claim superiority, 
the day was suddenly involved in darkness. This 
phasnomenon, and the particular period at which it 
was to happen, had been foretold to the lonians by 
Thales*^, the Milesian. Awed by the solemnity of the 

iw Took place in the night jy^l am inclined to think that one 
event onlf is spoken of here by Herodotus; and that by »««r«- 
ftsixM^f f«M he meant to express a kind of night'engagcment^ of 
-which the subsequent sentence contains the particulars. Other- 
wise it seems strange, that he should mention the 9tMer«f<«%M as 
a remarkable occurrence, and not give any particulars concern- 
ing it. The objections to this interpretation are, the connecting 
the sentence by 3f instead of y«^, and the following account, 
that they ceased to fight after the eclipse came on; but neither 
of these is insuperable. The interpretation of tim is perfectly 
fair, and not unusual. Astronomers have affirmed, from calcu- 
lation, that this eclipse must have happened in the seventh 
year of Astyages, not in the reign of Cyaxares. 

w Foretold to the lontana by Thalea.'y^i Thales, the life 
is given by Diogenes Laertius; many particulars also concern* 
ing him are to be found in Plutarch, Pliny, Lactantius, Apu- 
leius, and Cicero. He was the first of the seven wise men, the 
£r8t also who distinguished himself by his knowledge of astro- 
logy; add to which, he was the first who predicted an eclipse. 
His most memorable saying was, that he was thankful to the 
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event, the parties desisted from the engagement, and 
it &rther influenced them t>oth to listen to certain pro- 
positions for peace, which were made by Syennesis of 
Cilicia, and Labynetus' " of Babylon. To strengthen 
the treaty, these persons also recommended a matrimo- 
nial connection. They advised that Alyattes should 
give Aryenis his daughter to Astyages son of Cy-^ 
azares, from the just conviction that no political en- 
gi^ments are durable, unless strengthened by the 
closest of all possible bonds^"^. The ceremony of con- 
eluding alliances is the same in this nation as in Greece, 
with this addition, that both parties wound themselves 
in the arm, and lick each other's blood"^ 

gods for three things-^That he was bom a mun, and not m 
beast; that he was bom a man and not a woman; that he was 
born a Greek, and not a Barbarian. The darkness in the Iliad, 
which surprises the Greeks and Trojans in the midst of a 
severe battle, though represented as preternatural, and the im* 
mediate interposition of Jupiter himself, has not the effect of 
suspending the battle. This might, perhaps, afford matter of 
discussion, did not the description of the darkness, and the sub- 
sequent prayer of Ajax, from their beauty and sublimity, ex* 
elude all criticism.^- 7^ 

we JLabynetU8. ^The same, says Prideaux, with the Nebu- 
chadnezzar of Scripture. He was called, continues the same 
author, by Berosus, Nabonnedes; by Megasthenes, Nabonni* 
dichus; by Josephus, Naboardelus.— 7*. 

^ Strengthened by the cloaeat qf all fioeMle 6ond»J] — ^It is 
not, perhaps, much to the credit of modern refinement, that 
political intermarriages, betwixt those of royal blood, seem an- 
ciently to have been considered as more solemn in tbemselves, 
and to have operated more effectually to the security of the 
public peace, than at present.— 71 

«M £ach other*4 A/oorf.]— The Scythians, accordmg to Hera- 
dotus, have a custom nearly similar. « If the Siamese wish to 
vow an eternal friendship, they make an inciuon in seme part 



LXXV. Astyage8» therefiirey was the grandbther 
of Cyrus, though at this time vanquished by him, and 
tds captive, the particulars of which event I shall here*> 
after lelate* This was what excited the original enmity 
of CroDsus, and prompted him to enquire of the oracle 
whether he should make War upon Persia. He inter* 
pieled the delusive reply which was given him, in a 
manner the most favourable to himself, and proceeded 
in his concerted expediti<Mi. When he arrived at tlw 
river Halys, he passed over his forces on bridges, which 
he there found constructed; although the Greeks in 
general assert, that this service was rendered him by 
Thaiea the Milesian. Whilst Croesus was hesitating 
over what part of the river he should attempt a passage, 
as there was no tHidge then constructed, Thales di« 
vided it into two branches* He sunk a deep trench^^', 
which commencing above the camp, from the river, 
was conducted round it in the form of a semicircle till 
it again met the ancient bed. It thus became easily 
fordable on either side. '^There are some who say, that 
the old channel was entirely dried up, to which opinion 
I can by no means assent, for then their return lyould 
have been equally difficult. 

oC the bodyt till the blood appears, which they afterwards re- 
ciprocally drink. In this manner the ancient Scythians and 
Babylonians ratified alliances; and almost all the modem nations 
of the East observe the same custom."-^Civi7 and JVaturai 
HUtory qf Siam, 

»» Sunk a deep rrenrA.}— Anciently, when they wanted to con* 
struct a bridge they began by adding another channel to the 
river, to turn off the waters: when the ancient bed was dry, of 
at least when there was but little water left, the bridge was 
erected. Thus it was much less troublesome to Croesus to turn 
the riyer than to construct a bridge.-»lfarrAf r. 
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LXX VI. Croesus having passed over with his army, 
came into that part of Cappadocia which is called 
Pteria, the best situated in point of strength of all that 
district, and near the city of Sinope, on the Euxine. 
He here fixed his station, and, after wasting the Syrian 
lands, besieged and took the Pterians' principal city. 
He destroyed also the neighbouring towns, and almost 
exterminated the Syrians, from whom he had certainly 
received no injury. Cjrrus at length collected his 
forces"*, and taking with him those nations which lay 
betwixt himself and the invader, advanced to meet him. 
Before he began his march, he dispatched emissaries 
to the lonians, with the view of detaching them from 
Croesus. This not succeeding, he moved forward, and 
attacked Croesus in his camp; they engaged on the 
plains of Pteria, with the greatest ardour on both sides. 
The battle was continued with equal violence and loss 
till night parted the combatants, leaving neither in pos« 
session of victory. 

LXXVII. The army of Croesus being inferior in 
number, and Cyrus on the morrow discovering no in- 
clination to renew the engagement, the Lydian prince 
determined to return to Sardis, intending to claim the 

1" Cyrus at length collected his forces,'] — Cyrus, intimidated 
by the threats of Croesus, was inclined to retire into India. His 
wife Bardane inspired him with new courage, and advised him 
to consult Daniel, who, on more than one occasion, had pre- 
dicted future events, both to her and to Darius the Mede. Cyrus 
having consulted the prophet, received from him an assurance 
of victory. To me this seems one of those fables which the 
Jews and earlier Christians made no scruple of asserting as 
truths not to be disputed. — Larcher, 
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assistance of the iSgjrptians, with whose king, Amasis, 
he had formed an alliance, previous to his treaty mth 
the Lacedaemonians. He had also made an offensive 
ajod defensive league with the Babylonians, over whom 
Labynetus was then king"\ With these, in addition to 
the Lacedasmonian aids, who were to be ready at a 
stipulated period, he resolved, after spending a certain 
time in winter quarters, to attack the Persians early 
in the spring. Full of these thoughts, Croesus returned 
to Sardis, and immediately sent messengers to his 
different allies, requiring them to meet at Sardis, within 
the space of five months. The troops which he had led 
agsdnst the Persians, being chiefly mercenaries, he dis- 
embodied and dismissed, never supposing that Cyrus^ 
who had certainly no claims to victory, would think of 
following him to Sardis. 

LXX VIIL Whilst the mind of Croesus was thus 
occupied, the lands near his capital were infested with 
a multitude of serpents; and it was observed, that to 
feed on these, the horses neglected and forsook their 
pastures^^\ Croesus conceiving this to be of mysterious 

^^ LabynetuB v>as then king,'^ — Labynetus was the last king 
•r Babylon. He united himself with Croesus to repress the too 
great power of Cyrus. The conduct of Amasis was prompted 
by a simUar motive.— XarcA^r.— This name of Labynetus 
occurs frequently among the kings of Babylon. — It is neces- 
sary to remember this. See note, p. 116. 

114 Forsook their ^a^rwrf*.]— There is a collection of prodi- 
g'ies by Julius Obsequens; all of which were understood to be 
predictive of some momentous event. Amongst these, the ex- 
ample of some mice eating the gold consecrated to the use of 
a divinity, and deposited in his temple, is not less remarkable 
Oian the instance before us. This with other prodigies was 
noade to refer to the destruction of Canhage. 
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knport, which it certainly was, sent to make enquiry 
of the Telmessian priests"' conceraii^ it. The answer 
which his messengers received, explaining the prodigy, 
they had no opportunity of conmiunicating to Crttsus, 
for before they could possibly return to Sanfis, he 
was defeated and a captive. The Telmessians had thus 
interpreted the incidentz—^that a foreign army was 
about to attack Crcesus, on whose arrival the natives 
would be certainly subdued; for as the serpent was 
produced from the earth, the horse might be consi- 
dered both as a foreigner and aa enemy. When the mi* 
Bisters of the oracle reported tlus answer to Croesus, 
he was already in captivity, of which, and of the events 
which accompanied it, they were at that time ignorant. 

LXXIX. Cyrus was well informed that it was ^ 
intention of Crossus, after the batde of Pteria, to dis- 
miss his forces; he conceived it therefore advisable, to 
advance with all imaginable expedition to Sardis, be- 
fore the Lydian forces could again be collected. The 
measure was no sooner concerted than executed; and 
conducting his army instantly into Ly^a, he was him- 
self the messenger of his arrival. Croesus, although 
distressed by an event so contrary to his foresight and 
expectation, lost no time in preparing the Lydians for 
battle. At that period no nation of Asia vras more hardy 

^f Telmessian firiests.'y-li elmeBsns was a son of Apollo, hf 
one of the daughters of Antenor. The god had commerce with 
her under the form of a little dog; and to make her compensa- 
tion, endowed her with the faculty of interpreting prodigies 
Telmessus, her son, had the same gift. He was interred undei 
the altar of Apollo, in the city of Telmessa, gf which he wa^ 
probably the foimdcr.— iarcAfr. 
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or more valiant than the Lydians. They fought prin- 
cipally (m horseback, armed with long spears, and 
"were very expert in the management of the horse« 

LXXX. The field of battle was a spacious and open 
plain in the vicinity of SanUs, intersected by many 
streams, and by the Hyllus in particular, all of which 
united with one larger than the rest, called the Her- 
mus. This, rising in the mountain, which is sacred to 
Cybele, finally empties itself into the sea, near the city 
Fhocaea. Here Cyrus found the Lydians prepared fot 
the encounter; and as he greatly feared the impression 
of their cavalry, by the advice of Harpagus the Mede, 
he took the following means to obviate the danger. 
He collected all the camels which followed his camp^ 
carrying the provisions and other baggage; taking their 
burdens from these, he placed on them men accoutred 
as horsemen. Thus prepared, he ordered them to ad- 
vance against the Lydian horse; his infantiy were to 
follow in the rear of the camels, and his own cavalry* 
closed the order of the attack. Having thus arrang- 
ed his forces, he commanded that no quarter should 

* Bis own cava/ry .J— Xenophon remarks, book the seventh 
#f the Cyropsedia, at the beginning, that the cavalry with 
which Cyrus proceeded on his march against Croesus, were 
covered on their heads and breasts with mails of brass. This 
may serve perhaps as an explanatory comment on Jeremiah, 
chap. li. verse 27. ^^ Cause the horses to come up as a rough 
caterpillar i'* that is, perhaps, with nudls of brass on their head^ 
and necks. 

locusts are compared to horses and horsemen, in the book 
3f Joel, chap. u. verse 4.—** The appearance of them is as the 
appearance of horses, and like horsemen shall they run.'^ 

Vol. J. Q 
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be granted to the Lydians, but that whoever resisted 
riiould be put to death, Cro&sus himself excepted^ who» 
whatever opposition he might make, was at all events 
to be taken alive. He placed his camels in the van, 
knowing the hatred which a horse has to this animal'^% 
being neither able to support the smell nor the sight 
of it» He was satisfied that the principal dependance of 
Croesus was on his cavalry, which he hoped by this 
stratagem to render ineffective. The engagement had no 
sooner commenced, than the horses seeing and smell- 
ing the camels, threw their own ranks into disorder, 
to the total discomfiture of Croesus. Nevertheless the 
Lydians did not immediately surrender the day: they 
discovered the stratagem, and quitting their horses, 
engaged the Persians on foot; a great number of men 
fell on both sides; but the Lydians were finally com- 
pelled to fly, and, retreating within their walls, were 
there closely besieged. 

LXXXI. Croesus, believing the siege would be 
considerably protracted, sent other emissaries to his 
different confederates. The tendency of his former 
mission was to require their presence at Sardis within 
five months. He now entreated the immediate assis- 
tance of his other allies, in common with the Lacedae- 
monians. 

"• Horse has to this animalJ] — ^This natural antipathy of the 
horse for the camel, is affirmed by the ancients; but it is dis- 
proved by daily experience, and derided by the best judges, 
the Orientals. — Gz^^otz.— It should however be observed thai 
the horses of Croesus had never seen a camel. 
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LiXXXII. At tlus crisis the Spartans themselves 
were engaged in dispute with the Argives, concerning 
the possession of a place called Thyrea^^^; of which, 
although it really constituted a part of the Argive ter* 
litories, the Lacedaemonians had taken violent posses* 
sicm. All that tract of country which extends from 
Ax^gos, westward, to Malea, as well the continent as 
Cythera, and the other blands, belonged to die Argives. 
They prepared to defend the part of the territories 
which had been attacked; but the parties coming to a 
conference, it was ^;reed that three hundred men on 
each side should decide the dispute, and that Thyrea 
should be the reward of victory. Both the armies, by 
agreement, were to retire to their respective homes, 
lest remaining on the field of battle, either should be 
induced to render assistance to their party. After their 
departure, the men who had been selected for the pur- 
pose, came to an engagement, and fought with so litde 
inequality, that out of six hundred but three remained, 
ivhen night had terminated the contest. Of the Argives 
two survived, whose names were Alcenor and Chro- 
mius; they hastened to Argos, and claimed the victory, 
Xhe Lacedaemonian was called Othryades, who, plun- 
dering the bodies of the slaughtered Argives, removed 
their arms to the camp of his countrymen, and then 
resumed his post in the field. On the second day after 
the event, the parties met, and both claimed the victory; 
the Argives, because the greater number of their men 

**^ Called 7%yreo.]J— Thyrea was, from its situation, a place 
of infinite importance to tiie Argives^ as they obtained by it 
a communication with all their other possessions on that side. 
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survived; the Lacedaemonians, because the Argives 
who remained had fled, but their single man had con- 
tinued in the field, and plundered the bodies of his 
adversaries. Their altercations terminated in a battle"% 
in which, after considerable loss on both sides, the 
Lacedaemonians were victorious. From this time and 
mcident, the Argives, who formerly suffered their hair 
to grow to its full length, cut it short, binding them- 
selves by a solemn imprecation, that till Thyrea should 
be recovered, no man should permit his hair to in- 
crease, nor Argive woman adorn herself with gold. The 
Lacedaemonians, on the contrary, issued an edict, that 
as they formerly wore their hair short"% it should 

*^' Terminated in a *arr/tf.]— Plutarch, on the contrary, 
afiEirms, that the Amphictyons coming to the spot, and bearing 
testimony of the valour of Othryades, adjudged the victory 
to the Lacedaemonians. He makes no mention of a second bzi- 
Hc—^LarcAer, 

ii» Formerly jioore their hair short, "^ — All the Greeks formerly 
wore their hair very long, which is evident from the epithet se 
repeatedly given them by Homer, of long-haired. Xenophon, in 
contradiction to the passage before us, remarks, that the Lace- 
daemonian custom of suffering the hair to grow, was amongst 
the institutions of Lycurgus. Plutarch also denies the fact here 
introduced.-— iarc A er. 

Among the sacred deposits of the Acanthians at Delphi, one 
has this inscriptionr— '' Brasidas and the Acanthii took 
THIS from the Athenians." Hence many are of opinion that 
the marble statue which stands in the chapel of that nation^ 
just by the door, is the statue of Brasidas. But in fact it is 
Lysander's, whom it perfectly represents, with his hair at full 
growth, and a length of beard both after the ancient fashion. It 
is not true indeed (as some would have it) that while the Ar* 
gives cut their hair in sorrow for the loss of a great battle, the 
Lacedaemonians began to let their's grow in the joy of suc- 
cess. Nor did they first give into this custom, when the Bac* 
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ftencefordi be permitted to grow. It is reported of 
OthryadeS) the survivor of his three hundred country- 
men, that ashamed to return to Sparta, when all his 
comrades had so honourably died, he put himself to 
death at Thyrea. 

LXXXIII. Whilst the Spartans were in this situa- 
tion, the Sardian messenger arrived, relating the ex- 
treme danger of Croesus, and requesting their imme- 
diate assistance. This they without hesitation resolved 
to ^ve. Whilst they were making for this purpose, 
preparations of men and ships, a second messenger 
brought intelligence, that Sardis was taken, and Croesus 
in captivity. Strongly impressed by this wonderful 
calamity, the Lacedaemonians made no farther efforts. 

LXXIV. Sardis was thus taken: — On the fourteenth 
day of the siege, Cyrus sent some horsemen round his 
camp, promising a reward to him who should first 
3c:ale the wall. The attempt was made, but without 

^hiadae fled from Corinth to Lacedaemon, and made a disagree- 
able appearance with their shorn locks. But it is derived from 
the institution of Lycurgus, who is reported to have said, that 
— ^< Long hair makcM the handsome more beaut\fuly and the 
ugly more terrible.** Plutarch's Life of Lysander, by Dr. 
Langhome. 

This battle necessarily brings to mind the contest of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, which decided the empire of Rome. The 
account which Suidas gives of Othryades, differs essentially, 
Othryades, says he, was wounded, and concealed himself 
amongst the bodies of the slain; and when Alcenor and Chro- 
mius, the Argives who survived, were departed, he himself 
stripping the bodies of the enemy, erected thus a trophy, as it 
were, of human blood, and immediately dieA^^T. 
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success. After which a certain Mardian, whose nasie 
was Hjrrasades"^, made a daring effort on a part of the 
citadel where no centinel was stationed; it being sa 
strong and so difficult of approach, as seemingly to 
defy all attack. Around this place alone, Meles had 
neglected to carry his son Leon, whom he had by a 
concubine, the Telmessian priests having declared, 
that Sardis should never be taken, if Leon were carried 
round the walls. Leon, it seeips, was carried by his 
&ther round every part of the citadel ^ich was ex* 
posed to attack. He omitted taking him round that^ 
which is opposite to mount Tmolus, from the persua- 
sion that its natural strengA rendered all modes of de* 
fence unnecessary. Here, however, the Mardian had 
the preceding day observed a Lydian descend to re- 
cover his helmet, which had fallen down the precipice. 

uo j7yr#a</f«.]— -Of this person, Xenophon does not give 
the name. According to him, a Persian who had been the 
slave of a man on military duty in the citadel, served as guide 
to the troops of Cyrus. In other respects, his account of the 
capture of Sardis differs but little from that of our Historian. 
'^L.archer, 

By means of this very rock, and by a similar stratagem, Sar- 
dis was a long time afterwards taken, under the conduct of 
Antiochus. The circumstances are described at length by 
Polybius. An officer had observed, that vultures and birds of 
prey gathered there about the offals and dead bodies thrown 
into the hollow by the besieged; and inferred that the wall 
standing on the edge of the precipice was neglected, as secure 
from attack. He scaled it with a resolute party, while Antio- 
chus called off the attention both of his own army and o^ the 
enemy, \y a feint, marching as if he intended to attack th^ 
Persian gate. Two thousand soldiers rushed in at the gat 
epened for them, and took their post at the theatre, when the 
town was plundered and burned.— -7\ 



\ 
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Be rerdved the kicident in his mind. He attempted to 
scale It; he was seconded by other Persians, and their 
example followed by greater numbers. In this manner 
was Sardis stonHed^^ and afterwards given up to 
plunder. 

LXXXV. We have now to speak of the fate of 
Croesus. He had a son, as I have before related, who, 
though accomplished in other respects, was unfor« 
tunately dumb. Croesus in his former days of good for- 
tune, had made every attempt to obtain a cure for this 
infirmity. Amongst other things, he sent to enquire of 
die Ddphic oracle. The Pythian returned this answen 

Wide ruling Lydian, in thy wishes wild. 
Ask not to hear the accents of thy child; 
Far better were his silence for thy peace^ 
And sad will be the day when that shall cease. 

During the storm of the city, a Persian meeting Croe- 
sus, was, through ignorance of his person, about to 
kill him. The king overwhelmed by his calamity, took 

^'^ In this manner vom SardU siormedJy^'Polyxmxs relates 
-the matter differently. According to him, Cyrus availed him- 
self of a truce which he had concluded with Croesus, to advance 
his forces, and making his approach by night, took the city by 
surprise. Croesus still remaining in possession of the citadel, 
expected the arrival of his Grecian succours: but Cyrus put- 
ting in irons the relations and friends of those who defended 
the citadel, shewed them in that state to the besieged; at the 
same time he informed them by a herald, that if they would 
g-ive up the place he would set their friends at liberty; but that 
if they persevered in their defence, he would put them to 
death. The besieged, chose rather to surrender, than cause 
their relations to perish.«— -7". 
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no care to avoid the blow or escape death; but his dumb 
son, when he saw the violent designs of the Persian, 
overcome with astonishment and teiror, exclaimed 
aloud, ^^ Oh, man, d6 not kill Crossus^^M" This was 
the first time he had ever articulated, but he retained 
the faculty of speech from this event, as long as he lived. 

LXXXVI. The Persians thus obtained possessi<»i 
ef Sardis, and made Croesus captive, when he had 
reigned fourteen years, and after a siege of fourteen 
days; a mighty empire, agreeably to the prediction 
which had deluded him, being then destroyed. The 
Persians brought him to the presence of Cyrus, who 
ordered him to be placed in chains upon the summit 
of an huge wooden pile^", with * fourteen Lydian 

»*> u Do not kill Crap«M«/"]— Mr. Hayley, in his Essay on 
History, reprobating the irreligious spirit of Mr. Gibbon, hap- 
pily introduces this incident 

My verse, says the poet, 

-—Breathes sCn honest sigh of deep concern, 
And pities genius, when his wild career 
Gives faith a wound, and innocence a fear. 
Humility herself, divinely mild, 
Sublime Religion's meek and modest child, 
Like the dumb son of Croesus, in the strife 
Where force assail'd his father's sacred life, 
Breaks silence, and with filial duty warm, 
Bids thee revere her parent's hallowed form. 

**^ An huge wooden fiile."^ — The cruelty of this conduct of 
Cyrus is aggravated from the consideration that Croesus was 
his relation. See chap. 73.— 7\ 

• Fourteen Lydian youth^.'^ — Achilles, in the Iliad, sacrifices 
twelve Trojan youths at the funeral pile; of Patroclus. 

And 
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youths alx>und him. He did this^ either desirous of 
offering to some deity the first fruits of his victory, in 
compliance with a vow which he had made; or, per- 
liaps, anxious to know whether any deity would libe« 
rate Crcesus, of whose piety he had heard much, from 
the danger of being ciMisumed by fire. When Croesus 
stood erect upcm the pile, although in this extremity 
of misery, he did not forget the saying of Solon, which 
now appeared of divine inspiration, that no living 
mortal could be accounted happy. When the remem- 
brance of this saying occurred to Croesus, it is said, 
tfiat rousing himself from die profoundest silence of 
affliction, he thrice pronounced aloud the name of 
Solon^. Cyrus hearing this, desired by his inter- 



And twelye tad victims of the Trojan line 
Sacred to vengeance, instant shall expire, 
Their liyes effusM around thy funeral pyre. 

Again, 

Then last of all, and horrible to tell, 
Sad sacrifice, twelve Trojan captives fell. 

The reader will, doubtless, agree with me, that the word gad 
is in both these places very ill and feebly applied by Pope in 
his version. The expression of Homer is, myxmm n»M»,-^Illus- 
trious youths or sons. 

>»* TAe name of Solon,"^ — ^It seems in this place not improper 
to introduce from Plutarch the following particulars, with re- 
spect to Croesus and Solon. That Solon, says Plutarch, should 
converse with Croesus, seems to some not consistent with 
chronology; but I cannot for this reason reject a relation so 
credible in itself, and so well attested. Plutarch, after this re- 
mark, proceeds to give an account of the conversation betwixt 
Croesus and Solon, nearly in the same words with Herodotus: 
« The felicity of that man," concludes the philosopher, to the 
king, " who still lives, is like the glory.of a wrestler still witliin 
the ring, precarious and uncertain." He was then dismissed, 

Vot. L R 
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{Meters to know who it was that he invoked. They 
approached, and asked him, but he continued ^ent. 
At length, being compeBed to explain himself, he said, 
^' I named a man with whom I had rather that all kings 
should ccmverse, than be master of the greatest riches/^ 
Not being suffidently understood, he was solicited to 
be mor^ explicit; to their repeated and importunate 
enquiries, he replied to this effect: That Solon, an 
Athenian, had formerly visited him, a man who, when 
he had seen all his immense riches, treated them with 
, disdain; whose sayings were at that moment verified 
in his fate; sayings which he had applied not to him 
in particular, but to all mankind, and especially to 
those v(^o were in their own estimation happy« While 
Cro&sus was thus speaking the pile was lighted, and 
the flame began to ascend. Cyrus being informed of 
what had passed, felt compunction for what he had 
done*. His heart reproached him, that being himself 

having vexed, but not instructed Croesus. But when Croesus 
was conquered by Cyrus, his city taken, and himself a prisoner, 
he was bound, and about to be burned on a pile; then he re- 
xnembered the words of Solon, and three times pronounced his 
name. The explanation given at the request of Cyrus, preserv- 
ed the life of Croesus, and obtained Mm respect and honour 
with his conqueror. Thus Solon had the glory, by the same 
saying, to instruct one prince and preserve another. — Plutarch's 
Life of Solon, 

^ Dryden has made ah admirable use of this pathetic emoticm 
in his Ode on Cecilia's Day^ 

The ipaster saw the madness rise; 
His glowing cheeks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heaven and earth defied, 
Changed his hand, and checked his pride; 

He 
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a mortal, he had amdcmned to a crad death by five, 
a naan famarly not inferior to himself. He feared the 
auager of die gods, and reflecting that all human aflhirs 
are precarious and uncertain, he commanded the fire 
to be mstantly eztii^ished, and Crcesus to be aaved 
with his companions. They could not, however, with 
aU their efforts, extinguish the flames. 

LXXXVII. In this extremity, the Lydians affirm^ 
diat Crcesus, informed of the change of the king's 
sentiments in his flivour, by seeing the officious but 
seemingly useless efforts of the multitude to extin- 
guish the flames, imploied the asustance of Apollq, 
entreating, that if he had ever made him any accepta- 
ble offerii^;^, he would now interpose, and deliver 

He chose a mournful muse, 
Soft pity to infuse; 

He sung Darius great and good, 
By too severe a fiLte, 

Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from his high estate, 

And weltering in his blood; 
Deserted in his utmost need. 
By those his former bounty fed. 
On the bare earth exposed he lies. 
With not a friend to close his eyes; 
With downcast looks the joyless yictor sate, 

Rerolying in his altered soul. 
The various turns of &te below. 

And now and then a sigh he stole, 
And tears began to flow. 

M* £ver made him any aceefitable q^mn^.]— Larcher is of 

opinion, that in this passage Herodotus must have had in hi3 

eye the following lines of Homer: 

Thou 
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him from the impending danger* When Croesus, with^ 
tears, had thus invoked the god, the sky, which faie- 
fore was serene and tranquil, suddenly became daik 
and gloomy, a violent storm of rain succeeded, and 
the fire of the pile was extinquished. This event sa- 
tisfied Cjnrus, that Croesus Mms both a good man in. 
himself, and a favourite of Heaven: causing him to be 
taken down from the pile, ^^ Croesus," said he, ad- 
dressing him, ^' what could induce you to invade my 
territories, and become my enemy rather than my 
inend?" ** O king," replied Croesus, " it was the pre- 
valence of your good and of my evil fortune, which 
prompted my attempt. I attacked your dominions, 
impelled and deluded by the dei^ of the Greeks. No 
one can be so infatuted as not to prefer tranquillity to 
war. In peace, children inter their parents; war violates 
the order of nature, and causes parents to inter their 
children^. It must have pleased the gods that these 
things should so happen." 

Thou source of light, whom Tenedos adores, 

And whose bright presence gilds thy Chrysa's shores; 

If e'er with wreaths I hung thy sacred fane, 

Or fed the flames with fat of oxen slain, 

Grod of the silver bow, kc— J/tacf, Book i. v. 55t. 

t The fate of Croesus contradicts the old Greek proverb, that 
even the gods might be won by gifts— ini#fif )#^ $j $t»fiy A«r«f* 

Eurip. 

• See the pathetic scene in Shakspeare's King Henry VI. 
the 3d part, where the son is represented as killing his father, 
ai)d the fatlier his son, in the broils between the houses of York 
and Lancaster. 

O God! it is my fatlier's face, 
Whom in this conflict I unawares have killed; 

O heaw 
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LXXXVIIL Cyrus immediatdy ordered him to 
be unbound, placed him near his person^ and treated 
Inm with great respect; indeed he excited the ad- 
miration of all who were present. After an interval 
of silent meditation, Croesus observed the Persians 
engaged in the plunder of the city. ^^ Does it become 
me, Cyrus," said he, ^* to continue silent on this occa- 
sion, or to speak the sentiments of my heart?" Cyrus 
entreated him to speak without apprehension or re- 
serve. '^ About what," he returned, ^^ is that multitude 
so eagerly employed?" " They are plundering your 
city," re[died Cyrus, ^^ and possessing themsdves of 
your wealth." "No," answered Croesus, "they do 

O heayy times begetting^ such events! 

I who at his hands received my life, 
Have by my hands of life bereaved himv— > 

Again, 

Is this our foeman's face? 

Ah! no, no, no, it is mine only son! 

What stratagems, how fell, how butcherly, 

. Erroneous, mutinous and unnatural 

This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! 

Oh, boy, thy father gave thee life too soon. 

And hath bereft thee of thy life too late!* 

** In the dungeon among the captives of Pride, Spenser in- 
troduces Croesus: 

There was that great proud King of Babylon 
That would compel all nations to adore. 

And him as onely god to call upon. 
Till through celestial doome throwne out of doore, 

Into an oxe he was transformed of yore. 
There also was King Croesus, that enhaunst 

His heart too high, through his great riches- store, 
And proud Antiochus, the which advanced 
His cursed hand 'gainst God, and on his altars daunc'd. 
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not plunder my citjr, nor possess tbeinsdtes of my 
wealth, I have oo concern with eithen it is your pro- 
perty which they are thus destroying." 

LXXXIX. These words disturbed Cyrus; desiring 
therefore those who were present to withdraw, he 
asked Croesus what measures he would recommend 
in the present emei^nce. *^ The gods,'* answered 
Croesus, ^^ have made me your captive, and you are 
therefore jusdy entitled to the benefit of my reflec* 
tions. Nature has made the Persians haughty but 
poor. If you permit them to indulge without restraint 
this spirit of devastation, by which they may become 
rich, it is probable that your acquiescence may thus 
foster a spirit of rebellion against yourself. I would 
recommend the foHowing mode to be adopted, if 
agreeable to your wisdom: station some of jour 
guards at each of the gates, let it be their business to 
stop the plunderers with their booty, and bid them 
assign, as a reason, that one tenth part must be conse- 
crated to Jupiter. Thus you will not incur their en- 
mity by any seeming violence of conduct; they will 
even accede without reluctance to your views, under 
the impression of your being actuated by pious mo- 
tives. 

XC. .Cyrus was delighted with the advice, and 
immediately adopted it; he stationed guards in the 
manner recommended by Croesus, whom he after- 
wards thus addressed: ^' Croesus, your conduct and 
your words mark a * princely character; I desire you, 

* Pilncely character— «i|)m« fim/rtPnH' fiM^iXivt A9«f^ does not 
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tberefofe, to request of me whatever you please, and 
your wish shall be instantly gratified/* *^ Sir," replied 
Croesusi " you will materially oblige me, by permit- 
ting me to send these fetters to the god c^ Greece^^, 
whom, above all other gods, I have most honoured; 
and to enquire of him, whether it be his custom to 
dehide those who have claims upon his kindness/' 
When Cyrus expressed a wish to know the occasion 
of this reproach, Crcesus ingenuously explained each 
particular o( his conduct, the oracles he had received, 
and the gifts he had presented; declaring, that these 
inspired communications had alone induced him to 
make war upon the Persians. He finished his narrative 
with again soliciting permission to send and reproach 
the divinity wluch had deceived him. Cyrus smiled: 
" I will not only grant this," said he, " but whatever 
else you shall require." Crcesus accordingly dispatch- 
ed some Lydians to Delphi, who were commissioned 
to place his fetters on the threshold of the temple, and 
to ask if the deity were not ashamed at having, by his 
omcles, induced Croesus to make war on Persia, with 
the expectation of overturning the empire of Cyrus, of 
which war these chains were the first fruits: and they 

mean a king, but was a common expression among the Greeks 
to denote a person of distinction. Similar to this was Rex in 
Latin, which also meant a nobleman. Thus in Horac<;: 

Reges dicuntur multis urgere culullis 

£t torquere mero quern perspexisse laborant 

An sit amiciti& dignus.— — A. P. 434. 

1^ The ancients firmly believed in local gods; thus the god 
i Greece was very different from the god of Croesus, or the 
pod of Cyrus. r 
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were farther to enquire, if the gods of Greece were 
usually ungrateful. 

XCL The Lydians proceeded on their journey, and 
executed their commission; they are said to have re- 
ceived the following reply from the Pythian priestess: 
'^That to avoid the determination oi destiof^ was 
impossible even for a divinity: that Croesus, in hb 
person, expiated the crimes of his ancestor, in tii& 
fifth descent^; who being a guardsman of the Hera- 

»w Determination qf destinyjy^Thtre were two fates, the 
greater and the less: the determinations of the first were im> 
mutable; those of the latter might be set aside. The expres- 
sion in Virgil, of '< Si qua fata aspera rumpas/' is certainly 
equivocal, and must be understood as applying to the lesser 
fates. This subject is fiiily discussed by Bentley, in his notes 
to Horace, Epist. book 2, who, for ^ ingentia facta," proposes 
to read << ingentia fata/'— 71 

To avoid the determination of <f^«/tny.^-— See Spenser, book 
IT. canto ii. stanz. 5 1 . 

For what the fates do once decree, 
Not all the gods can change, nor Jove himself can free. 

Several writers suppose that Herodotus in these words has 
declared his own sentiments, and quote them as a saying of 
the Historian. See Jortin's Remarks on Spenser. 

It was a common notion among the Heathens. See JEsch. 
Prometh. 516. Ovid. Met. ix. 429. 

» In thejiflh descentjy-^i Such, you say, is the power of 
the gods, that if death shall deliver an individual from the 
punishment due to his crimes, vengeance shall still be satis- 
fied on his children, his grand-children, or some of his pos- 
terity. Wonderful as may be the equity of Providence, will 
any city suffer a law to be introduced, which shall punish a 
son or a grandson for the crimes of his fether or his grand- 
fether?" Cicero de Miturd I)eorum.^V pon the above Larcher 
remarks, that Xiicero speaks like a wise, Herodotus like a 
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iHdmy vm9 sfdve^ by tbe miXm of « womwi to 
tWi ifiAi^r Ilia m^^ter, and wHhout the reoiot^t ]^^ 
te99kuis auecfte^ed to his digaitiea: tl)yat AfoVio was 
demrous to buve tbis destryctioD of Sardis M on the 
dnoendaate of Crassua, but w$^ miable to counteract 
tiie deera^ of fote; that he had rea% obviated them 
•» 6r w traa po^aiblc; avd^ to shew his partiality to 
CnMua^y ted caii^ctd the ruin of Sardis to be deferred 
Sor the qpace of thiw years: thai of tUs, Croesus might 
he aaato^, that if the w|U qiHtm &tes had beenpunc* 
tttaUy iidGtted, he wpuld hav^ been three years sooner 
a capftire: vmtim^ Qi^^ he to forget^ that when in 
danger of being cwwmed by fire, ApoUo^had afforded 
him his suecow: that with respect to the declaration 

WperttitioHBmui. It is true that it is the Divinity who speaks; 
but it is the Ifistorian who makes himi and who approves of 
what he sajs. 

Croesus was the fifth descendant oi Gyges. The genealogy 
was this: Gyges^ Ardys, Sadyattes, Alyattrsi Crinsna^r^T. 

ns PartiaUty to Cr#«u#.^-^In the remoter ages of ignorance 
and superstition, the divinities, or their symhols, did not always 
experience from their worshippers the same uniform venera- 
tion. When things succeed ccmtrary to their wishes or their 
prayerSf they sometimes chained their gods, sometimes heat 
them, and often reproached them. So that it seems difficult to 
account for those qualities of the human mind, which, acknow- 
ledging the inclination to hear petitions, with the power to 
grant them, at one time expressed themselves in the most ab^ 
ject and unmanly superstition, at another indulged resentments 
.equally ppeposterous and unnatural. To a mind but the least 
enlightened, the very circumstance of a deity*s apologizing to 
a fallen mortal for his predictions and their effects, seems 
to have but little tendency to excite in future an awe of ^is 
power, a reverence for his wisdom, or a confidence in his jus- 
tice.— ZL 

Vol. I. S ' 
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of the oracle, Croesus was not justified in his com- 
plaints; for Apollo had declared, that if he made ¥W 
against the Persians, a mighty empire would be over- 
thrown; the real purport of which communication, if 
he had been anxious to understand, it became him to 
have enquired whether the god alluded to his empire, 
or to the empire of Cyrus; but that not understanding 
the reply which had been made, nor condescending to 
make a -second enquiry, he had be^i himself the cause 
of his own misfortune: that he had not at all compre- 
hended the last answer of the oracle, whidi related to 
the mule; for that this mule was Cyrus, who was bom 
of two parents of two diffei^nt nations, of whom the 
mother was as noble as the father was mean; his mo- 
ther was a Mede, daughter of Astyages, king of the 
Medes; his father was a Persian, and tributary to the 
Medes, who, although a man of the very meanest rank, 
had married a princess, who was his mistress." — This 
answer of the Pythian, the Lydians, on thdr return, 
communicated to Croesus. Croesus having heard it, 
exculpated the deity, and acknowledged himself to be 
reprehensible. Such, however, was the termination of 
the empire of Croesus, and this the recital of the first 
-conquest of Ionia. 

XCn. Besides the sacred offerings of Croesus which 
I have before enumerated, many others are extant in 
Greece. In the Boeotian Thebes, there is a golden tri- 
pod^^^ consecrated by him to the Ismenian Apollo*": 

^30 7V//iorf.]— We must not confound the tripods of the an- 
cients ^Tith the utensils known by us under a similar name (in 
French trt/ihdsy corresponding with the kitchen utensil called 

[For note 1 3 1 see next page.] 
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that are also at Ephesus^ some golden heifers, and a 
number of cdumns. He gave also to the Prone^ Mi* 
nenra^ a large goldeh shield, which is still to be seen 
at Delphi. All the above remained within my remem- 
brance; many others have been lost He presented also, 
as it appears, to the Milesian Branchidas, gifb equal 
in weight and value to what he sent to Delphi. The 
presents which he made to Delphi, as well as those 
which he sent to Amphiaraus, were given for sacred 
purposes, being the first finits of his own private pos- 
sessions. His other donations were formerly the pro-. 
perty of an adversary, who had shewn himself hostile 
to Croesus before he succeeded to the throne, attaching 

in English footman,) The tripod was a vessel standing upon 
three feet, of which there were two kinds: the one was appro- 
priated to festivals, and contained wine mixed with water; the 
others, in which water was to be made warm, were placed 
upon the fire.— -ZarcA^r. 

ISA lamcnian wi^oZ/o.^-— Ismenus was a river in Boeotia, not 
far from Aulis. Ismenius was synonymous with Thebanus, and 
therefore the Ismenian Apollo is the same with the Theban 
Apollo.— 71 

1^ £fiAe9U4,y^'Poci>ck says, that the place now called Aiesa- 
louk is ancient Ephesus. Chandler says otherwise. 

The two cities of Ephesus and Smyrna have been termed 
the eyes of Asia Minor: they were distant from each other 
three hundred and twenty stadia, or forty miles, in a straight 
line.— 71 

'^ Pronean JMinerva.}— This means the Minerva whose 
shrine or temple was opposite to that of Apollo at Delphi: 
but Herodotus, in his eighth book, makes mention of the 
shrine of Minerva Pronoia, or of Minerva the goddess of pro* 
Tidence. So that, at Delphi, there were two different shrines 
or temples consecrated to Minerva; the Pronean, and the Pro- 
noian^— 71 
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Uaiaelf Id PtfitalMn'^, and fiiyouritig his Ykwa aa die 
ki^perial dignity • Pa&tdeQn was also the son of Alyattcs^ 
and farather of Crossus, bnt not by die name mother: 
Alyattes had Cnssiis by a Carian and Pantalebti by an 
Ionian wife. Bat when, agreeably to the will of his 
&tfaer, Cr<E9iu took posseaaion of the throne, he de« 
atroyed this man who had of^xned him with a fuller's 
instrument^t his wealth he distributed in the maima* 
we have before related, in compliance with a vow 
which he had formerly made. Such i9 the luatory of 
die ofierings of Croisua. 

iM Ptfn/n/tf P9I.] When Cr<esus mounted the Lytlian thfooei 
he divided the kingdom with his brother. A Lydian re- 
marked to him, that the sun obtains for mankind all the com- 
forts which the earth produces, and that, deprived of its in- 
fluence, it would cease to be fruitful. Bui if there were two 
suns, it were to be feared that every thing would be scorched 
and perish. For this reason the Lydians have but one king; 
him they regard as their protector, but they will not allow of 
two.'-^Stobttus. 

• Afuller*a inatrumentjy^The expression in the editions of 
Herodotus, which precede Wesseling, has been hastily copied. 
The true reading is not iwt mm^iv iAjuvp, but tw$ »fM^n tx»mfj 
torturing him so as to tear away his flesh piecemeal upon a 
fuller's sytff ««, that is, an instrument set round with sharp 
points. This reading is supported by the glossary to Hero- 
dotus, by TimsEus, whose platonic lexicon is frequently inter- 
polated from Herodotus, and by Suidas. Plutarch, in the 
treatise which professes to shew the malignity of Herodotus, 
quotes this passage, and reads in the common editions, tir< 
T«^; but in Aldus, tin »«if v, which only wants a letter of the 
genuine reading. It is curious to observe M . Larcher's mis- 
take upon this place: he says, that Aldus's edition reads §wt 
f«^«; interpreting of Herodotus what Wesseling says of Plu- 
tarch, for Aldus's edition, which is now before me, plainly 
reads hti »wf «<« fA»ivf.-«7'. 
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* XCIII. If we ezoept the gold dust which. desoends 
firom imottiit Tmdus^, Lydia can exhiUt no curioBitjr 
which may viewhh those of other countries. It boasts^ 
however, of one monument of art, second to none but 
those of the .Egyptians and Babylonians. It is the se* 
pulchre of Alyattes^, £tther of Croesus. The founda- 
tion is composed of immense stones; the rest of the 
structure is a huge mound of earth. Tlie edifice was 
raised by merchants, labourers, and young women, who 
prostituted themselves for hire. On the summit of this 
monument there remained, within my remembrance, 
five termini, upon which were inscriptions to ascertain 
the performance of each, and to intimate that the women 
accomplished the greater part of the work. All the 
young women of Liydia prostitute themselves, by which 
diey procure their marriage^porticm; this, with their 
persons, they afterwards dispose of as they think pro- 
per. The circumference of the tomb is six furlongs 
and two plethra, the breadth thirteen plethra, it is ter* 
Dcnnated by a large piece of water, which the Lydians 
affirm to be inexhaustible, and is called the Gygean 
lake»^». 

isi Mount Tmolus.y^The country about Mount Tmolus, 
"Which comprehended the plain watered by the Hermus, was 
always remarkable for its fertility and beauty; and whoever 
will be at the pains to consult Chandler's Travels, will find 
that it has lost but little of its ancient claims to admiration.—- 71 

>» Sefiulchre of Myattea .y^Thc remains of this barrow arc 
still conspicuous within five miles of Sardes, now called Sart. 
The industrious Dr. Chandler informs us, that the mold which 
bas been washed down, conceals the basement; but that, and a 
considerable treasure might perhaps be discovered^ if the bar- 
row were opened.— -See Chandin^a Travels. 

[For notes 137 and ♦ ace next page.] 
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XCI V. The manners and customs of the 
do not essentially vaiy fix>m those of Greece, except 
in this prostitution of the young women. They are the; 

MT Gygean lake,'] — ^Thia still remains. — T. 

* The learned Mr. King considers this description of ths 
sepulchre of Alyattes as exactly corresponding with a large 
British or Irish barrow. It seems an act of justice to give his 
account of it in his own words: 

On the same rising ground, near the middle, and towards 
Sardesi is most remarkably conspicuous, the vast monument or 
barrow of Halyattes, the father of Crcesus, where the mold 
which has been washed down by time now conceals (as Chand- 
ler very fairly supposes) the basement of stone mentioned by 
Herodotus. 

That great historian^s very remarkable description of the 
mode of constructing it, well deserves our notice, and espe- 
cially as one part of his account will admit of two different 
kinds of explanation, an^ as that which has never yet been 
adopted may probably be the true one. 

Herodotus says, '< Lydia exhibits one work, by far the 
greatest of any, except the works of the Egyptians and Baby- 
lonians; for there is there the sepulchre of Halyattes,'tfte father 
of Croesus, the foundation of which (or the bottom fiart) « K^vvif, 
i» of great atones: but the rest of the sepulchre ;^^ y»(, a tu» 
fnulus of earth,** 

Here we have surely, in the first place, an exact descrip- 
tion of what perfectly resembles a large British or Irish bar* 
row; we have also some intimation in the next place of the 
probable existence of a passage and kitsvaen^ or small room 
under the foundation qf great s tones j designed for the reception 
of the bones and ashes; and formed of large rude stones, as in 
some of our barrows, over which there was then a vast tumu* 
lus, or mount of earth, heaped up very high* 

And the historian after this goes on, and says (as has hither- 
to been apprehended) ^< that the artificers, the labourers, and 
<< the girls who were prostituted for hire, constructed it, and 
<< even to my days are remaining five termini on the top of the 
<( sepulchre, having letters inscribed, recording what each had 
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£rst people on record who coined gold and sttver^^^ 
into money, and traded in retail. They claim also the 



*< performed; and on a measurement it appeared that the work 
<< of the girls was most considerable. The circuit or circumfer- 
<< ence of this sepulchre is six stadia, and two plethra (that is 
« little more than three quarters of a mile) and the breadth is 
« thirteen plethnu" 

But in translating the whole in this manner, there seems to 
be no small difficulty in the word m^, which is translated ter- 
mini, or rude boundary stones, and also to the words y^ftftm/rm 
tff»ttM;uMrT«, which are translated letters were in9cribed; for 
indeed it is only by a particular mode of accenting that OM«f 
can never be put for t^H » terminus or fines, a boundary or 
limit; and much more properly Ov^ may mean alveu9 or 
/ossay a ditch or artificial trenchy whilst at the same time, the 
word tHMMMi^miTf in reality rather implies that letters or marks 
were imfireated by being stamfit or beaten in, than by being in- 
scribed or cut. The expression therefore actually used by He- 
rodotus does not in reality at all agree with the idea of an in- 
scription heing cut on boundary stonesj or on any $tone monu' 
mentj but exactly agrees with that of rude characters or mark^ 
being stampt or beaten into the side of a dry ditch (perhaps 
somewhat in the manner that those old memorials the figures 
•f the vfhite horacy and of the white leaf crossy are formed on 
the sides of certain chalk-hills in our own country.) 

Herodotus then expressly says, it appeared by measuring 
that the work of the girls was the greatest; and we may ob- 
serve it certainly would be so, in every respect, if their ditch 
was, as it should seem to have been, the outermost of five con.- 
centric ones, formed on the summit of this vast barrow. 

I should therefore be greatly inclined to translate the words 
of Herodotus as follows: taking them as they might appear be- 
fore the Invention of accents, 

^ Tf { HfniPit fJk ttrt XJSV fityaXifj rl ii il^« rifm z^tfut y%i\ 

^Jfunu wmiivimi* •iffu h wim UfXH irt mm h V' s^^m %it$ rS^vtifUirH 



ftft^uftopf T« T«F 4r««Jir»M»y fCV '*' ftpytrr*t'*' '^ The 

[For note 138 see nepct page.j 
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inyemioni of bertfuli gMie$^i, which h^ve since bcoi 

practised among the Qrecigna, ancji which, as they ^ay, 

^ The bottom part of it wa« a mass of great stones, but tli« 
(< rest of the sepulchre a tumulus of earth. The men in citiI 
^ life (or who exercised public offices) and the craftsmen (or 
^ mechanics) ^d the girU who were prostitutes, reared thif 
<< sepulchre each class by themselves. And there were yet ei^t 
^ isting, even to my days, five ditches (or artificial trenches) 
f^ upon the sepulchre, on the upper part, on which were stampt 
^ (or in^ressed) letters (or characters) shewing what each set 
<^ had wrought; and on measurinff it appeared that the worl^ of 
f^ the girls was the greatest." 

According to this translation we fiud this sepulchre was (as 
Chandler indeed found it to be) a great barrow or artificial 
hiU. 

And according to this translation of the whole, we are fur- 
ther informed, that it was raised over certain great stones, 
which immediately covered the bones and ashes; whilst at the 
top were five great works like ditches or artificial trenches, 
somewhat in the mtanuer of those of an ancient high /brtress^ 
surrounding the area on the summit. On the slopes of which 
ditches were rudely stampt in large characters, certain marks 
or letters, expressing how much of the work each of the seve- 
ral classes of people had performed. 

It may be observed, with due deference to Mr. King, that if 
those trenches were concentric, there could be no occasion for 
measuring them. The simplest explanation seems to be, that 
this tomb was raised not by the manual exertions, but by the 
contributions of these three classes of people, and that the con- 
tribution of the courtesans was the largest. This perhaps may 
excite the less wonder, when it is considered that the females 
^f Lydia were proverbially celebrated for their elegance and 
beauty, and their exquisite skill in dancing. 

They obtained great celebrity from the performance of one 
dance in particular, in honour of Bacchus. 

»3« Who coined gold and ^Uver,"] — Who were really the first 
people ^at coined gold moiiey, is a question not to be decided. 
According to some, it was Phidon, king of Argos; according to 
others, Demodice, the wife of Midas.— Z.arfA«". 

• See Christie on Ancient Games, p. 33. Dr. Hyde affirms 
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were first discovered at the time of tlieir sending a 
colony into Tyrrhenia. The particulars are thus re- 
lated: — ^In the reign of Atys, the son of Menes, all Lydia 
Mras reduced to the severest distress by a scarcity of 
com* Against this they contended for a considerable 
time, by patient and unremitted industry. This not 
proving effectual, they sought other resources, each one 
exerting his own genius. Upon this occasion they in- 
vented cubes, bowls, and dice, with many other games: 
of chess, however, the Lydians do not claim the dis- 
covery. These they applied as a resource against the 
effects of the famine^^. One day they gave themselves 
so totally to their diversions, as to abstain entirely from 
food: on the next they refrained from their games, and 
took their necessary repasts. They lived thus for the 
space of eighteen years. But when their calamity re- 
mitted nothing of its violence, but rather increased, the 
king divided the whole nation by lot into tw& parts, 
one of which was to continue at home, the other to 
migrate elsewhere. They who stayed behind retained 
their ancient king; the emigrants placed themselves 
under the conduct of his son, whose name was Tyr- 

that dice were invented between the time of Homer and Aristo- 
phanes. Mr. Christie says, about 600 years before the birth of 
Christ, they were certainly known to ^schylus. 

^ Against the effects of the yamfne.]— That the Lydians 
may have been the inventors of games, is very probable; that 
under the pressure of famine, they might detach half their na- 
tion to seek their fortune elsewhere, is not unlikely: but that 
to soften their miserable situation, and to get rid of the sensa- 
tions of hunger, they should eat only every other day, and that 
for the space of eighteen years, appears perfectly absurd. — 
Larcher, 

Vol. I. T 
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riienus* These leaving their country, as had been de- 
termined, went to Smyrna, where building themselves 
vessels for the purpose of transplanting their property 
and their goods, they removed in search of another 
residence* After visiting difierent nations, they arrived 
at length in Umbria^. Here they built cities, and 
have continued to the present period, changing their 
ancient appellation of Lydians, for that of Tyrrbe* 
uians^^, after the son of their former sovereign. 

XC V. I have before related how these Lydians were 
reduced under the dominion of Persia. It now becomes 
necessary to explain who this Cyrus, the conqueror oi 
Croesus, was, and by what means the Persians obtained 
the empire of Asia. I shall follow the authority of those 
Persians, who seem more influenced by a regard to 
truth, than partiality to Cyrus; I am not ignorant, 
however,*that there are three other narratives^*^ of this 

* Umbria was also called Etruria; Tuscany is its modem 



name 
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Tyrrhenians.^ — It was these Tyrrhenians, or Etruscans, 
who taught the Romans their games and combats, in which 
they excelled, especially in racing with chariots. For the same 
reason, most of the great number of Etruscan monuments found 
in Italy relate to sports and games; which confirms what au- 
thors say of the Lydians, and of the Etruscans, who arc sprung 
from tliem.— i^fbwr/awcon, 

1*1 Three o/Aer fiarrarfve*.]— Ctesias, m the fragments of his 
Persian history, preserved by Photius, differs from Herodotus 
in his account of the origin and exploits of Cyrus. What 
Xenophon relates in his Cyropaedia, is familiar to every one 
^schylus, an author of great antiquity, who fought at Mar 
thon against the troops of Darius, and who was also in the ba; 
ties of Salamis and Platea, has, in his tragedy, intitled Tt 
Persians, followed a different tradition from them all.— Zarc/i< 
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monarch.— The Assyrians had been in possesdon of 
the Upper Asia fi3r a period erf* five hundred and twen^ 
years. The Medes first of all nsvdked from their au* 
thoiitfr, and contended with such obstinate braveiy 
against their masters, that they were ultimately sue* 
cessful, and exchanged servitude fiar freedom. Other 
nations soon followed their esample, ^o, after living 
for a time under the protection of their own laws, were 
a^;ain deprived of their fi'eedom, upon the following 
occasion. 

XC VI. There was a man among the Medes, of the 
name of Deioces, son of Phraortes, of great reputation 
for his wisdom, whose ambitious views were thus dis- 
guised and exercised: — The Medes were divided into 
<iiflerent districts, and Deioces was distinguished in his 
own, by his vigilant and impartial distribution of justice. 
This he practised in opposition to the general depravity 
and weakness of the government of his country, and 
conscious that the profligate and the just must ever 
be at war with each other. The Medes who lived nearest 
him, to signify their approbation of his integrity, made 
him their judge. In this situation, having one more 
elevated in view, he conducted himself with the most 
rigid equity. His behaviour obtained the highest ap- 
plauses of his countrymen; and his fame extending to 
the neighbouring districts, the people contrasted his 
just and equitable decbions, with the irregularity of 
their own corrupt rulers, and unanimously resorted to 
his tribunal, not suffering any one else to determine 
their litigations. 
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XCVII. The increasing fame of hb integrity and 
wisdom constantly augmented the number of those 
who came to consult him. But when Deioces saw the 
pre-eminence which he was so universally allowed, he 
appeared no more on his accustomed tribunal, and de- 
clared that he should sit as a judge no longer; inti- 
mating, that it was inconsistent for him to regulate 
the a&irs of others, to the entire neglect and injury of 
his own: After this, as violence and rapine prevailed 
more than ever in the different districts of the M edes, 
they called a public assembly to deliberate on national 
a&irs. As fer as I have been able to collect, they who 
were attached to Deioces delivered sentiments to this 
effect: — " Our present^ituation is really intolerable, let 
us therefore elect a king, that we may have the advan- 
tage of a regular government, and continue our usual 
occupations, without any fear or dangerof molestation." 
In conformity to these sentiments, the Medes deter- 
mined to have a king. 

XC VIII. After some consultation about what person 
they should choose, Deioces was proposed and elected 
with universal praise. Upon his elevation he required 
a palace to be erected for him suitable to his dignitjf 
and to have guards appointed for the security of his 
person. The Medes, in compliance with his request, 
built him a strong and magnificent edifice^^ in a situa- 

^*' Magnificent <?cf//Jce.]— This palace was at the foot of the 
citadel, and about seven furlong^s in circumference. The wood 
work was of cedar or cypress-wood: the beams, the ceilings* 
the columns of the porticos, and the peristyles, were plated 
with either gold or silver; the roofs were covered with silver 
tiles. The whole was plundered about the time of Alexander. 
'—'Larcher. 
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tion iivfaich he himself chose, and suffered him to ap- 
point his guards from among the whole nation. Deioces^ 
as soon as he possessed the supreme authority, obliged 
the Medes to build a citjr, which was to occupy their 
attention beyond all other places. They obeyed him in 
this also, and constructed what we now call Ecbatana^^. 

'^^ £c6atanaJ}^MT. Gibbon, whose geographical knowledge 
deserves great praise and attention, thinks, that Ecbatana was 
probably in the same situation with the modem Tauris. The 
following is from Rennell: 

The city of Ecbatana was unquestionably on or near the site 
of Hamadan in Al Jebal. A great number of authorities concur 
in proving this, although many refer to Tauris or Tebriz, in 
Aderbigian; Mr. Gibbon and Sir W. Jones amongst the rest. 
The authorities are too numerous to be adduced here: we shall 
only mention that Isidore of Charax places it on the road from 
Seleucia to Parthia; that Pliny says Susa is' equidistant from 
Seleucia and Ecbatana, and that the capital of Atropatra 
(Aderbigian) is midway between Artaxata and Ecbatana, and 
finally, that it lay in the road from Nineveh to Rages or Key 
—p. 272. 

Dutens, in his learned and ingenious enquiry into the origin 
of the discoveries attributed to the modems, brings this among 
other instances to prove, that the ancients, in magnificence, 
have never been surpassed, and seldom equalled.-— 71 

Prideaux is of opinion that the Arphaxad mentioned in the 
book of Judith, was this Deioces. 

The following is the Scripture account of Ecbatana: 

1. In the twelfth year of the reign of Nabuchodonoser, who 
reigned in Nineve, the great city, in the days of Arphaxad, 
which reigned over the Medes in Ecbatane. 

2. And built in Ecbatane walls round about of stones hewn, 
three cubits broad, and six cubits long, and made the height 
of the wall seventy cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits. 

3. And set the towers thereof upon the gates of it, an hun- 
dred cubits high, and the breadth thereof, in the foundation, 

threescore cubits. 

4. And 
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Its walls were strong and amj^e) built in circles one 
within another, rising each above each by die height 
of dieir respective battlements. This mode of building 
was favoured by the situation of the place, which was 
a gently rising ground, lliey did yet more: die city 
being thus formed of seven circles, the king's palace 
and the royal treasury stood within the last. The largest 
of these walls is nearly equal in extent to the circum- 
ference of Athens; this is of a white colour, the next to 
it is black, the next purple, the fourth blue, the fifth 
orange: thus the battlements of each were distinguished 
by a different colour. The two innermost walls are dif- 
ferently ornamented, one having its battlements plated 
with silver, the other with gold. 

XCIX. Such were the fortifications and the palace 
which were erected under the direction of Deioces, 
who commanded the body of the people to fix their 
habitations beyond the walls which protected his re. 
sidence. After which, he was the first who instituted 
that kind of pomp, which forbids access to the royal 
person, and only admits communication with him by 
intermediate agents, the king himself being never pub- 
licly seen^. His edict also signified, that to smile or to 

4. And he made the grates thereof, even gates that were 
raised to the height of seventy cubits, and the breadth bf them 
was forty cubits, for the going forth of his mighty armies, and 
for the setting in array of his footmen.— Judith, c. 1. 

• This new ordinance of Deioces may, to many persons 
appear at first sight to have been an introduction of violeni 
tyranny, and of most arbitrary power. But perhaps it should 
rather be considered as having been in reality only a gradua 
introduction of civilization, and of regular, just government. 
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qpit in the kiog^s presenoe^ or in the presence of each 
othor, was an act of indecency^^\ His motive &x this 



and as importing little more than what our Norman princes 
did, when instead of permitting the continuance of the then 
usual immediate application to the king, in the Aula Regis, 
his great court, which till that time constantly followed the 
king's person, Hemy the Second appointed two other Courts, 
of King's Bench, and Common Pleas, to be stationary at 
Westminster, where all applications- and proceedings were 
thenceforth to be by pleadings; and when, in addition to this 
regulation, judges itinerant were sent on regular circuits, to 
enquire sind take cognizance (or, as Herodotus perhaps would 
have expressed it, to spy out, and obtain information) of of- 
fences and misdemeanours; (see Lord Ch. Just. Hale's History 
of the Common Law, p. 140, 142; Dalrymple, p. 384); for by 
both the one means and the other, legal processes were regu« 
larly instituted^ and criminals were duly brought to judgment; 
and indeed the same sort of steps towards civilization, and on 
its first dawning, seem to have been taken in France, when 
the Gallic kings instituted first what were called the Missi Do- 
minic;],, and afterwarda royal cases and appeals. (Henault, vol. 
ii. p. 893: Essay on the English Constitution and Government, 
by the Author of this work, 2d edit. p. 75). And this idea of 
these regulations of Deioces being rather merely such a kind 
of useful and beneficial introduction of civilization, seems con* 
firmed by what is further added by Herodotus, and also by the 
-virell-known &ct adverted to in the book of Ezra, that Ecbatana 
actually became the established place of public records in 
subsequent ages. Ezra, chap. vi. v. 3. 1 Esdras, chap. vi. v. 
23. King's Munimenta, vol. iii. p. 1 6. 

"• jfn act of indecency. y^The modern manners of the 

Orientals bear in many instances a minute conformity to the 

most ancient accounts of them which are come down to us. 

The difficulty of approach to the princes and great men of the 

Cast, is a circumstance remarked by all modem travellers 

The act of spitting, in the East, b much more detestable than 

re have any conception of. The Arabs never spit before their 

ux>eriors; and Sir John Chardin tells us, that spitting before 

ny one, or spitting upon the ground in speaking of any one's 
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conduct was the aecuri^ of his powen dunking, that 
if he were seen fiuniliarly by those who were educated 
with him, bom with equal pretensions, and not his in. 
feriors in virtue, it might excite their envy, and provoke 
them to sedition* On the contrary, by his withdrawing 
himself from observation, he thought their respect for 
him would be incieased. 

C. When Deioces had taken these measures to in- 
crease the splendour of his situation and the security 
of his power, he became extremely rigorous in his ad- 
ministration of justice. They who had causes to deter- 
mine, sent them to him in writing, by his official 
servants, which, with the decisions upon each, he 
regularly returned. This vras the form which he ob- 
served in judiciary matters. His proceeding with re- 
gard to penal offences was thus: — Whenever he heard 
of any injury being perpetrated, and for this puqjose 
he appointed spies and informers in different parts of 
his dominions, the offender was first brought to his 
presence, and then punbhed according to hb offence. 

CI. Deioces thus collected the Medes into one na- 
tion, over which he ruled: they consisted of the Busas , 

actions, is, through the East, an expression of extreme detes- 
tation.— 7\ 

Larcher remarks, that the use of tobacco has rendered the 
Orientals less punctilious with respect to the circumstance of 
spitting. Niebuhr informs us, in his description of Arabia, that 
he has frequently seen the master of a family sitting with ^ 
china spitting-pot near him. He at the same time observe 
that they do not often spit, although they continue smokipg 
for many hours at a time. 
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the Paielaeeni, the Strachates, the Arizanti, the Budii, 
and the Magi* 

CIL Deioces reigned fifty-three years, and at his 
decease, his son Phraortes succeeded to the throne. 
Not satisfied with the government of the Medes alone, 
he singled out the Persians as the objects of his am- 
bition, and reduced them first of all under the dominion 
of the Medes. Supreme of these two great and powerful 
nations, he ovrran Asia, alternately subduing the peo- 
ple of whom it was composed. He came at length to 
the Assyrians, and proceed<^ to attack that part of 
them which inhabited Nine veh^^^^ These were formerly 
the most powerful nation in Asia: their allies at this 
period had separated from them; but they were still, 
with regard to their internal strength, respectable. In 
the twenty-second year of his reign, Phraortes"\ in 
an excursion against this people, perished, with the 
greater part of his army. 

cm. He was succeeded by his son Cyaxares, 
grandson of Deioces. He is reported to have been su? 

*** JVinrvf A.J— Is supposed to be the modem MousuL— • 
Pocock. 

^** PAraor/M.]— According to Herodotus, yr9, 

the reign of Deioces was 53 

of Phraortes 32 
ofCyaxares 12 

of the Scythians. 28 

of Astyages S5 
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pcrior to his ancctstois in vakmr, and was the fin* wfa0 
regularly trained the Asiatics to military service, di- 
viding them, who had before been promiscuously 
embodied, into companies of spearmen, cavaliy, and 
archers- He it was who was carrying on war with the 
Lydians, when the engagement, which happened in 
the day, was suddenly interrupted by nocturnal dark- 
ncss. Having formed an amicable connection with the 
afferent nations of Asia beyond the Halys, he pro- 
ceeded widi all his forces to the attadl of Ninevdi, 
being equally desirous of avenging his father, and be- 
commg master of the city. He vanquished the As- 
syrians in battle; btrt when he was engaged in Ac 
siege of Nineveh, he was surprised by an army of 
Scythians, commanded by Madyas, son rf Protodiy«s. 
Having expelled the Cimmerians'^ from Eurc^, the 
Scythians had found their way into Asia*, and, con- 
tinuing to pursue the fugitives, had aitived at ihe ter- 
ritories of the Medes. 

M7 Cii»wn<rrwin«.]— The history of the Scythians is remark- 
ably obscure. Justin, speaking of the incursions of this people 
into Asia, sometimes coincides with Herodotus, at others 
materially contradicts him. Strabo makes a slight mention of 
this expedition of Madyas: but I am ignorant by what authority 
he makes him king of the Cimmerians; I should rather think 
a mistake has been here made by some copyist.^~2*arcAfr. 

* The Gog and Magog of Ezekiel must be understood to be 
meant for the Scythians who made the above irruption into 
Media, and even carried their devastations into Palestine, and 
the borders of Egypt. We are aware that the chronology, as 
it stands, does not bear us out; but as the prophecies of Ezeki* ' 
are allowed to have begun at about 595 years before Chri' 
and the Scythians to have continued in Western Adut till abG 
605, it may be conceived that a small error in chronology, a 
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CIV. From &e kke Modotia an expeditious travel* 
ler may pass to the river Phasia among the Colchianst 
in the space ai thirty daysf: it requires less time to 
|Miss from Colchis into Media, which are only separa** 
ted by the nati^Hi of the Saspirians. The ScytUans^ 
however^ did not come by this way, but, leaving 
mount Caucasus on their right, passed through the 
high country by a much longer route. Here they met 
with the Medes, who, in a fixed battle, lost not only 
the victory, but the empire of Asia* 

CV. The Scjrthians having obtained the entire 
possession of Asia, advanced towards ^gypt. Psam- 
mitichus, kii^ of ^gypt, met them in Palestine of 
Syria, and, by presents and importuni^ united, pre.^ 
vailed on them to return. The Scythians, on their 
march homewards, came to Ascalon, a Syrian city: 
the greater part of their body passed through without 
molestii^ it; but some of them remaining behind, 
plundered the temple of the celestial Venus. Of all 
the sacred buildings erected to diis goddess, this, 
according to my authorities, was &r the most an* 
cient'^. The Cyprians themselves acknowledge, that 

let it be remembered that Sir Isaac Newton has made it appear 
probable that an error of about 120 years existed in the date of 
the foundation of Rome, may change the order of the two 
events. Rennell, p. 111. 

t Major Rennell says the distance may be about twenty 
jourmes or days. 

i^Far the most oncifn^.}— -Pausanias says, that the Assyrians 
were the first who worshipped Venus Urania. He adds, that 
the inhabitants of Paphos in Cyprus^ and the Phoenicians of 
Palestine, received this worship from them, and afterwards 
communicated it to the people of Cphtr^^^fVcseclin^. 
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their temple was built after the model of this, and 
that of Cythera was constructed by certain Phoeni-^ 
cians, who came from this part of Syria. Upon the 
Sc)rthians who plundered this temple, and indeed 
upon all their posterity, the deity entiled a fatal pu- 
nishment: they were afflicted with the female disease^. 
The Scythians themselves confess, that Aeir country- 
men suffer this malady in consequence of the above 
crime: their condition also may be seen by those who 
visit Scythia, where they are called Enareae. . 

^'^ Female rfwrcar .]— No passage of Herodotus has been the 
occasion of more doubt aud dispute than this. The President 
Bouhier (Dissertat. sur THistoire d'Herodote, c. 20.) enume- 
rates these six different opinions^ and decides in favour of the 
last,— Some suppose the female disease to be languor, weak- 
ness) and impotence; others, a delicate and effeminate way of 
living; others, the hemorrhoids; others, the disease now known 
by the name of venereal; others, the catamenia, r« yvfrnKtimi 
and others, the vice against nature. Larcher refutes Bouhier, 
but without seeming to have established any opinion of his 
own. It is probable that he never saw a dissertation of Profes- 
sor Chr. Gott. Heyne, in the Commentationes Societatis Reg. 
Gotting. anni M.DCC.L. xx. & T. II. p. 28—44. who pro- 
poses another explanation of our author, which has perhaps a 
fairer chance of success than any of the rest. He takes it for 
granted, after Mercurialis and Wesseling, that Herodotus 
and Hippocrates speak of the same thing. He then separates 
the facts which these authors state, from the superstition of 
the one, and the ill-founded science or systematic prejudices 
of the other. From these facts, illustrated by a comparison 
with the narrations of modern travellers, he draws this conclu- 
sion: That the disease called by Herodotus the female disease, 
was of that kmd which proceeds from a melancholic, hysteric 
or other nervous affection; in consequence of which a perto: 
bation of the intellect takes, place. Among barbarous nation*. 
Ignorant of the powers and operations of nature, those disop- 
m whose cause and cure were unknown, it ;sVlis natural to 
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. C VI. After possessing the dominioa of Asia for a 
space of tweii^>eigfait years, the Scythians lost all they 

» 

Attribute to divine influence; and the patients finding them- 
selves suddenly and unaccountably bereft of strength, of 
vigour, and of spirits, might be easily persuaded, by these 
sjrmptoms, that the- displeasure of a deity had inflicted this 
punishment, and, for some crime or other, had changed them 
into women. A similar effect of a distempered mind has been 
common in all ages. Many persons believe themselves trans- 
formed into animals or other substances; and while they are 
subject to this illusion, talk, reason, and act conformably to 
such belief. If, therefore, this disease appeared chiefly amongst 
those Scythians who plundered the temple of Venus, it might 
be sufficient ground for the Scythians themselves to refer such 
a calamity to the displeasure of a deity; and the nature of the 
punishment, as well as the consciousness of their crime, would 
-would readily point out Venus for the offended power. If 
the disease appeared soon after the plunder of the temple, it 
might be suflicient ground for an author not quite free from 
superstition and credulity, to set it down as a judgment from 
Heaven upon the offenders. Whether the expression in Hip- 
pocrates, of rm yvfrntcnm ffy«(«yT««, ought to be understood in a 
good or a bad sense, may perhaps admit of a doubt; however, 
either sense will equally suit the foregoing explanation. It is 
perfectly natural, and indeed almost necessary, that mal2s who 
fancy themselves women, should take the dress, adopt the lan- 
guage and manners, and perform the offices of the other sex: 
nor would it be at all inconsistent with their supposed trans- 
formation, that they^^f hould think it their duty to be the pas- 
sive instruments of what would to them seem natural desire. 
—It should however be remembered, that Heyne speaks of a 
persona] and Herodotus of an entailed disease which was extant 
in his time. It was probably after all a kind of weakness 
-which in some places, and particularly in Italy, is known to be 
hereditary. 

The extract which follows on this subject, is taken from 
Jortin*s Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, p. 299, vol. iii. 

The temple of Venus in Phoenice was a school of such .sort 
•f debauchery, and therefore destroyed by Constantine. 

Lucus 
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had obtained, by their lioentioasness and neglect* The 
extravagance of their public extortions could only be 
equalled by the rapacity with which they plundered 
individuals. At a feast, to which they were invited by 
Cjraxares and the Medes, the greater part of them were 
cut off when in a state of intoxication. The Medes thus 
recovered their possessions, and all their ancient impor* 
tance; after which they took Nineveh; the particulars 
of which incident I shall hereafter relate^'^ They 

Lucus hie erat ac delubrum, quod noa in Media urbe, nee 
in foro aut plateis positum erat cujusmodi multa visuntur in 
civitatibus, omamenti causa ambitiose constructa) &ed de* 
vium procul a triviis et publico calle, foedissimo Daemoni 
quern venerem appellant, in parte verticis Libani montis con- 
secratum. Erat illic schola quoedam nequitiae, omnibus obscae- 
nis hominibus, et qui corpus suum omni licentia corruperant, 
aperta. Quippe effeminati quidam, et feminx potius dicendi 
quam viri, aexus sui gravitate abdicata muliebria patientes, 
Daemonem placabant. Adhaec illegitimi concubitus et adulte- 
ria, fcsdaque et nefaria fiagitia eo in tempio, tanquam in loco 
ab omni lege ac rectore vacuo, pers^ebantur. Euseb. Laud. 
Const, viii. p. 736. 

When Eusebius says inXntf t^f rm» tmfufn lAiyn-*, he bor« 
rows this expression from Herodotus, fvM%«4^ • Hh h)aun *tfr«» 
immisit ipsis Venus morbum femineum, I. 105, p. 44. But 
l«AfMf pvri€ in Herodotus means »M/t§tiivuh and they who think 
that it means something else, or something worse, are mis- 
taken. See the Commentators on Longinus, who greatly ad- 
mires this modest and polite periphrasis of the historian; and 
an epistle of Musgrave de hxmorragiis menstruis virorum, in 
the Philosoph. Trans. 1701, p. 864. 

*'* Hereafter relate jy^Thvs is one of the passages cited to 
prove that Herodotus wrote other works which are not come 
down to us. The investigation of this matter has greatly per- 
plexed and divided the literary world. It is discussed at consi- 
derable length by Bouhier and by Larcher, to whose several 
works we beg leave to refer those who wish to know more oF 
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flioreover subdued the Assyrians^ those only excepted 
which inhabited the Babylonian district. Cyazares 

a question which can involTe no great interest to an English 
reaider. After all, why should it be supposed that Herodotus 
actually had written a history, merely becatise he says he in- 
tended to do 80?— -What follows is from Rennelh Herodotus 
promises to give the particulars of the capture of Ninereh by 
the Medes: perhaps a description and history of it^ likewise^ 
but it no where appears. See Clio, 106. 

He mentions Nineveh, however, in several places; particu- 
lafly in Clio, 103, 103, 178; and Euterpe, 150; but without any 
description. He speaks of its first siege by Cyaxares; of the 
raising of that siege by the Scjrthians of the Maeotis on their 
irruption in Asia, as before related, page 154. Moreover, he 
calls it an Assyrian city, the royal residence of SardanapatSf 
and speaks of its capture and destruction by the Medes after 
the retreat of the Scythians. 

Both Diodorus and Strabo attribute its foundation to Ninus^ 
king of Assyria. The former, lib. ii. c. 1. describes its form 
and dimensions to be an oblong figure, 150 stadia by 90; the 
longest side being parallel to, and at the bank of the Euphrates 
(Tigris is meant). He also speaks of its destruction by the 
Medes. 

Strabo (p. 7S7) says, that it was larger than Babylon, which 
the above dimensions shew, and that it was totally in ruins. 
From these notices, the first city of Nineveh should have been 
destroyed in the seventh century before Christ. Its situation 
is well known to be at the eastern side of the Tigris, opposite 
the city of Mosul. Strabo places it in the country of Aturia, 
and Dion Cassius says, lib. Ixviii. that Attyria is the same 
with Assyria^ the barbarians having changed the « into /. 
Ccrtsdn it is, that both of the names Assur and Ninevah are 
now found in that country; and the latter is pointedly applied 
to the side opposite Mosul, where, according to travellers of 
the highest authority (Niebuhr amongst the rest) traces of the 
remains of the city arc found; such as mounds of earth, and 
heaps which indicate the rubbish of buildings, as at Babylon. 

It appears remarkable that Xenophon, whose fifth encamp- 
ment from the Zabates must have been near to, or on its side; 
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reigned forty years, and then died; but in this period 
18 to be included the time in which the Scythians pos- 
sessed the empire. 

CVIL His son As^ages succeeded to the throne: 
he had a daughter whom he called Mandane; she, in 
a dream, appeared to make so great a quantity of 
water^**, that not only his principal city, but all Asia, 
was overflowed. The purport of this vision, when ex- 
plained in each particular by the magi, the usual in- 
terpreters, terrified him exceedingly. Under this im- 
pression, he refused to marry his daughter, when she 
arrived at a suitable age, to any Mede whose rank 
justified pretensions to her. He chose rather to give 
her to Cambyses, a Persian, of a respectable family, 
but of a pacific disposition, though inferior in his es- 
timation to the lowest of the Medes. 

CVni. The first year after the marriage of his 
daughter, Astyages saw another vision. A vine appeared 
to spring from the womb of Mandane, which over- 

and Alexander, who passed so near it, in his way to the field of 
Gaugamela (Arbela), should neither of them have taken any 
notice of its ruins; the former especially, who notes the re- 
mains of two cities (Larissa and Mespyla) in his way towards 
the site of Nineveh, from the Zabates. 

According to Tacitus, there was a city named Nineveh, in 
this quarter, perhaps on the same site, in the i*eign of the 
Emperor Claudius. 

i«* Quantity of, 55*0 .J— Voltaire has started some objections 
to this passage of Herodotus; to which my answer may be seen 
in the Supplement to the Philosophy of History, page 79, &c. 
of the first edition; page 104, &c. oXthe secohd.— ZarcAfr. 
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^read all Asia. Upon this occasion also he consulted 
his interpreters: the result was, that he sent for hb 
daughter from Persia, when the time of her deliveiy 
approached. On her arrival, he kept a strict watch over 
her, intending to destroy her chUd. The magi had de* 
Glared the vision to intimate, that the child of his 
daughter should supplant him on his throne. Astyages, 
to guard against this, as soon as Cyrus was bom, sent 
for Harpagus, a person whose intimacy he used, upon 
whose confidence he depended, and who indeed had 
the management of all his affairs. He addressed him 
as follows: ^' Harpagus, I am about to use you in a 
business, in which if you either abuse my confidence, 
or employ others to do what I am anxious you should 
do yourself, you will infallibly lament the consequence. 
You must take the boy of whom Mandane has been 
delivered, remove him to your own house, and put him 
to death: you will afterwards bury him as you shall think 
proper." " Sir," he replied, " you have hitherto never 
had occasion to censure my conduct; neither shall my 
future behaviour give you cause of offence: if the ac- 
complishment of this matter be essential to your peace, 
it becomes me to be faithful and obedient." 

CIX. On this reply of Harpagus, the infant was 
delivered to liis arms in rich apparel, and consigned 
to destruction. Returning home, he sought with' tears 
the presence of his wife, to whom he related his con- 
ference with Astyages. When she enquired what it 
was his intention to do; *^ By no means," he answered, 
'^ the deed which Astyages enjoins. If he become still 

Vol. L X 
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more infatuated, more mad than he at present appears, 
I will not comply with his desires, nor be accessary to 
this murder. The child is my relation; Astyages is old, 
and has no male offspring: if, at hb decease, the sove- 
reign authority shall descend to this daughter, whose 
child he orders me to destroy, what extreme danger 
shall I not incur? It is expedient nevertheless, for my 
security, that the child should die, not however by the 
hands of any of my &mily, but by some other of his 
servants." 

ex. He instandy sent for a herdsman belonging to 
Astyages, who, as he knew, pursued his occupation 
in a place adapted to the purpose, amongst mountains 
frequented by savage beasts. His name was Mitridates; 
his wife and fellow-servant was, in the Greek tongue, 
called Cyno, by the Medes Spaco^; and Spaca is the 
name by which the Medes called a bitch. The place 
which he frequented with his herds, was the foot of 
those mountains which lie to the north of Ecbatane, 
near the Euxine. This part of Media, towards the 
Saspires, is high and mountainous, and abounding 
with forests; the rest of the country is a spacious plain. 
As soon as he arrived in his presence, Harpagus thus 
addressed him: ^' Astyages commands you to take this 

^« Sfiaco.'y-^lt is not certain whether the dialect of the 
Medes and Persians was the same. In such remains as ve 
have of the Persian language, Burton and Reland have not 
been able to discover any term like this. Nevertheless Lefe- 
▼re assures us, that the Hyrcanians, a people in subjection to 
the Persians, call, even at the present time, a dog by the word 
Spac. — Larcher, 
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infant^^, and expose him^ in the most unfrequented 
part of the mountains, that his death may be speedy 
and unavoidable. I am farther ordered to assure you, 
that if you evade this injunction, and are by any mean^t 
accessary to his preservation, you must expect torture 
and death. I am myself commanded to see the child 
exposed." 

CXI. When the herdsman had received his orders, 
he took the child, and returned to his cottage. His wife, 
who had been in labour all the prece^ng part of the 
day, was providentially delivered in his absence. Both 
had been in a state of solicitude: the situation of his 
wife gave alarm to the husband; and the woman, on 
her part, feared for him, from the unusual circumstance 

"u* Take this in/ant^ ^c.J—Various passages in this part of 
«ur work will necessarily bring to the mind of our reader the 
Winter's Tale of Shakespeare. The speech of the king to 
Antigonus minutely resembles this: 

Take it up straight, 
Within this hour bring me word *tis done, 
And by good testimony^ or I'll seize thy life, &c.«— 71 

• And exfiote- him^'y^YiT^A has placed in the infernal re- 
yioBs, the touls of infants weeping and wailing. 

Continuo auditae Toces, vagitus et ingens, 
Infantumque animas flentes in limine primo, 
Quos dulcis vitse exortes et ab ubere raptos 
Abstulit atra dies, et funere mersit acerbo. 

It is an ingenious conjecture, proposed in the Divine Lega- 
tion, that the poet might design to discountenance the cursed 
practice of exposing and murdering infiftnts. See Jortin's 6th 
Dissertation. Consult also the Letter on the Delicacy of 
Friendship, republished in the Tracts, by a Warburtonian, 
page 327. 
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of his being sent for to Harpagus. His return was sud- 
den and unexpected, and hb wife discovered much 
anxiety to know why Harpagus had sent for him in 
such haste. ^^ As soon/' said he, ^^ as I got into the 
city, I both saw and heard what I could wish had 
never befallen the families of our masters: I found the 
house of Harpagus in extreme affliction; entering which 
with the greatest terror, I saw an infant panting and 
screaming on the ground, dressed in rich and splendid 
clothing. Harpagus, the moment he saw me, com- 
manded me to take the child, and, without any hesi- 
tation, expose it on such part of our mountains as is 
most frequented by wild beasts; telling me, moreover^ 
that Astyages himself had assigned this office to- me, 
and threatening the severest punishment in case of 
disobedience. I took the child, conceiving it to belong 
to one of the domestics, never supposing who it really 
was. The richness, however, of its dress excited my 
astonishment, which was increased by the sorrow that 
prevailed in the family of Harpagus. But, on my re- 
turn, the servant who, conducting me out of the city, 
gave the infant to my hand, explained each particular 
circumstance. He informed me, that it is the offspring 
of Mandane, the daughter of Astyages, and of Cam- 
byses, son of Cyrus. This is the infant whose death 
As^ages commands." 

CXn. The herdsman finished, and produced the 
child to his wife. Struck with his appearance of beau- 
ty and of strength, she embraced the knees of her 
husband, and conjured him not to expose the child* 
He observed, that it was impossible to comply with 
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lier request^ as Harpagus would send to see that his 
orders were executed, and had menaced him with a 
most cruel death if he fidled in his obedience. The 
vroman not succeeding by this, took another method: 
** Since, she replied, you are determined in your pur- 
pose, and there will be witnesses to see that the child 
is in reality exposed, attend to what I propose: I have 
been delivered of a dead child; let this be exposed, 
and let us preserve and bring up the grandchild of 
Astyages as our own* You will thus appear faithful 
to your superiors, without any injury to ourselves; the 
child which is dead will be honoured with a sumptuous 
funeral, and that which survives will be preserved." 

CXIII. The man approved of the pertinent proposal 
of his wife, with which he immediately complied. The 
infant, whom he was to have destroyed, he gave to the 
care of his wife: his own child, which was dead, he 
placed in the cradle in which the other had been 
brought, dressed it in the other's costly clothing, and 
exposed it on a desert mountain. After three days, he 
left one of his domestics to guard the body, and went 
again to the house of Harpagus in the city, signifying 
himself ready to shew that the child was dead. Harpa- 
g;us sent some upon whose fidelity he could depend, to 
examine into the matter: they confirmed the report of 
the herdsman, and the child was buried. The herds- 
nan's child was thus interred; the other, who was 
afterwards called Cyrus, was brought up carefully by 
the wife of the herdsman, and called by some other 
name. 
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CXIV. When he arriyed at the age of ten years, 
the following accident discovered who he was: — He 
was playing in the village, where the herds of his sup- 
posed father were, vrtth other boys of the same age 
with himself. Though reputed to be the son of the 
herdsman, his play-mates chose him for their king. 
He, in consequence, assigned them their different sta- 
tions: some were to superintend buildings, others 
were to be guards; one was to be his principal mi- 
nister*, another his master of the ceremonies; and each 
had his particular office. Among these children hap- 
pened to be the son of Artembaris, who was a Mede 
of considerable distinction. He, refusing to obey the 
commands of Cyrus, was, at his orders, seized by his 
playfellows, and severely beaten. The pride of the boy 
was vehemently offended; and the moment he was at 
liberty, he hastened to the city to inform his fether, 
how much he had sufiered from the insolence of Cy- 
rus. He did not indeed call him Cyrus, which was not 
then his name; but he described him as the son of the 
herdsman of Astyages. Artembaris went immediately 
in great rage to Astyages, taking his son with him. 
He complained of the indignity which had been oflEer- 
ed, and shewed what marks of violence his son had 
received. " Thus, Sir," says he, " have we been in- 
sulted by the son of a herdsman, your slave." 

* Literally, the king's eye. These metaphorical expresiions 
are atill adopted by the Oriental nations. Thus we are told in 
the Embassy of Major Symes to the Court of Ava, that the in- 
troduction to the sovereign was tenned the introduction to tlie 
" golden feet." To call the king's minister, the eye of the king 
is certainly more apposite and happy. 
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CXV. Astyages, on receiving this complaint^ which 
be observed to be justly founded, was anxious to 
punish the insult which Artembaris had received; he 
accordingly sent for the herdsman and his reputed 
child. On their appearance, Astyages, looking at 
Cyrus, " Do you," says he, ** the son of this mean 
man, dare to inflict stripes on the son of one of my 
nobles?'* " My lord," says he, in reply, " what I have 
done I am able to justify; the boys among whom I 
live, and this with the rest, did, in play, elect me 
their king, because, as I suppose, I seemed to them 
the most proper for this situation* Our other play- 
fellows obeyed my commands; this boy refused, and 
was punished: if on this account you deem me wor- 
thy of chastisement, I am here to receive it^ 
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CXVL As soon as the boy had spoken, Astyages 
conjectured who he was; every thing concurred to 
ccHifirm his suspicions; his resemblance of himself, 
his ingenuous countenance and manners, and the seem- 
ing correspondence of his age. Struck by the force of 
these incidents, Astyages was a long time silent. He 
recovered himself with difficulty, and wishing to dis- 
miss Artembaris, for the purpose of examining the 
herdsman without witnesses, " Artembaris," said he, 
** I will take care that neither you nor your son shall 
have just reason of complaint." When Artembaris 
retired, Cyrus was conducted by attendants into some 
inner room, and the herdsman being left alone with 

"* None of these particulars of the early life of Cyrus, pre- 
vious to his being sent to his parents in Persia, are related by 
Xcnophon.— r. 
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the king, was strictly interrogated whence and from 
whom he had the child. He repliedy that he was his 
own child, and that his mother was yet alive; Astyages 
told him, that his indiscretion would only involve him 
in greater dangers. Saying this, he ordered his guards 
to seize him. Reduced to this extremity, he explained 
every particular of the business; and concluded with 
earnest entreaties for mercy and forgiveness. 

CXVII. Astyages, convinced that his herdsman 
had spoken the truth, felt but little with respect to 
him; but he was violently incensed against Harpagus, 
whom he sent for to his presence. As soon as he appear- 
ed, " Harpagus," said he, " by what kind of death did 
you destroy the son of my daughter?'' Harpagus saw 
the herdsman present, and was therefore conscious, that 
unless he spoke the truth he should be certainly de- 
tected. " Sir," he replied, " as soon as I received the 
infant, I revolved in my mind the best method of sa- 
tisfying your wishes, and of preserving myself inno- 
cent of the crime of murder, both with respect to your 
daughter and yourself: I determined, therefore, to send 
for this herdsman, and delivering to him the child, I 
informed him that it was your command that he should 
put him to death; in tliis I used no falsehood, for such 
were your commands. I farther enjoined him to expose 
the infant on a desert mountain, and to be himself 
the witness of his death, threatening him with the 
severest punishment in case of disobedience. When 
he had fulfilled his commission, and the child was dead, 
I sent some of the most confidential of my eunuchs 
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to witsiess the &ct, and to buiy the body. This, Sir, 
is the red truth, and the child was thus destroyed/' 

€X VUL Haipagus rdated the £Eict without preva* 
rication; but AaTfrages, dissembling the anger which 
be really felt, informed him of the confession of the 
herdsman; and finished his narratkxi in these words, 
"The child is alive, and all is well: I was much 
afflicted conceruing the fate of the boy, and but ill 
could bear the reproaches of my daughter. But as the 
matter has turned out well, you must send your son 
to our young stranger, and attend me yourself at supper. 
I have determined, in gratitude for the child's pre- 
^ervatjcm, to celebrate a festival in honour of those 
who interposed to save him." 



CXIX. Harpagus, on hearing this, made his obei- 
sance to the king, and returned cheerfully to his house, 
happy in the reflection that he was not only not punished 
for his disobedience, but honoured by an invitation to 
the royal fesdval. As soon as he arrived at his house, 
he hastily called for his only son, a boy of about 
thirteen, ordering him to hasten to the palace of Asty- 
ages, and to comply with whatever was commanded 
him. He then related to his wife, with much exulta- 
tion, all diat had happened. As soon as the boy arrived, 
Astyages commanded him to be cut in pieces, and 
some part of his flesh to be roasted, another part boiled, 
and the whole made ready to be served at table. At 
the hour of supper, among other guests, Harpagus also 
attended. Before the rest, as well as before Astyages 
himself, dishes of mutton were placed, but to Harpagus 

Vol. I. Y 
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all the body of his son was served, except the head 
and the extremities, which were kept apart in a covered 
basket. After he seemed well satisfied with what he 
had eaten, Astyages asked him how he liked his fare: 
Harpagus expressing himself greatly delighted, the 
attendants brought him the basket which contained 
the head and extremities of his childi and desired him 
to help himself to what he thought proper. Harpagus 
complied, uncovered the vessel, and beheld the remains 
of his son^'^. He continued, however, master of him- 
self, and discovered no unusual emotion. When Asty- 
ages enquired if he knew of what flesh and of what 
wild beast he had eaten, he acknowledged that he did^ 
and that the king's will was always pleasing to him^''. 
Saying this, he took the remnants of the body, and re- 
turned to his house, meaning, as I should suppose, to 
bury them together. 

i» The remains of hi% 9on.]— A similar example of reyenge 
occurs in Titus Andronicus. 

Titus, Why, there they are, both baked in that pie, 
Whereof their mother daintily hath fed; 
Eating the flesh that she herself hath bred. — 7\ 

For other instances of similar barbarity, see H. Stevens's 
Apology for Herodotus, chap. 19, de la Cruaut6 de nostre 
Siecle.— 2r. - 

1*7 Pleasing to Aim.}— This reply of Harpagus, worthy of a 
servile courtier, brings to mind one of an English nobleman no 
less despicable. Edgar, king of England, having killed Ethel- 
wold, in the forest of Harewood, the son of that nobleman ar- 
rived soon afterwards on the spot; the king, shewing him the 
body of his father, asked him, how he found the g^ame? The 
young man replied with perfect indifference, « That whatever 
was agreeable to the prince, could not possibly displease him.** 
The above anecdote is related by Larcher from William of 
Malmesbury. 



CXX. AsQrages thus revenged himself upon Har- 
pagus; but delibeiating about the destiny of Cyrus, 
he sent for the magi who had before interpreted his 
dreams. On their appearance, he requested to know 
their sentiments of the vision he had formerly explained 
to them. They persevered in their former declaration, 
that if the boy survived he would in&llibly be king. 
** The boy is alive and well," returned Astys^s: " the 
children of the village where he lived elected him their 
king, and he has actually performed all the essential 
duties of the r^;al office. He appointed his guards, his 
messengers, and different attendants, and in ail respects 
exercised kingly authority: concemii^ this, what do 
you determine?" ** If," answered the magi, " the boy 
really survives, and has reigned as a monarch, in the 
accidental numner you describe, rely upon this, and 
dissipate your fears; depend upon it he will reign no 
more: things of trifling moment frequently accomplish 
what we seriously foretel, and dreams in particular 
"vnSl often prove of litde or no importance." '* I con- 
less," replied Astyages, '* that I am of the same 
opinion; the boy having been nominally a king, has 
fulfilled the purport of my dream, and I need alarm 
Hiyself no more about him. Do not you, however, re- 
lyiit your assidui^, but consult both for my securi^ 
and your own." " Sir," answered the magi, " it is of 
particular importance to us, that your authority should 
continue, it might otherwise descend to this boy, who 
is a Persian; in that case we, who are Medes, shall be 
reduced to servitude; the Persians would despise us^ 
as foreigners; but whilst you, who are our country- 
man^ reign over us^ we enjoy some degree of authority 
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ourselves^ indq>eiident of the honours we reeeive fi6m 
you. For these reascms we »re particiilarly bound to 
consult for your safety, and the permanence of your 
power. If ai^ thing excited our appreliensk»» itf 
the futuie, we would certainly disclose it: but as yo«r 
dream has had tlus trifiing termination^ we feel great 
confidence ourselves^ and recommend yx>tt to said 
the child firom your presence to his parents in Persia.'' 



CXXL On hearing ihis^ Astyages was rqoice^ 
and sending for CyvuS) ^* My child,'' said he, ^' I warn 
formeriy induced, by the imperfect repnesentatioa of 
a dream, to treat you cruelly, bat your better genius 
preserved you* Go, therefore, in peace to F^rsaa, 
whither I shall send proper persons to conduct yoo^ 
diere you will see your parents, who are of a vary 
different rank from the herdsman Mitridates and his 
wife." 

CXXII. Astyages having dius spoken, sent Cyrus 
away; on his bdng restored to the house of hb parents, 
they, who had long since thought him dead, received 
him with tenderness and transport. They enquired bj 
what means he had been preserved; he told them in 
reply, that he was entirely ignorant of his birth, and 
had been involved in much perplexity, Init that every 
thing had been explained to him on his journey to 
them. He had really believed himself the son of the 
herdsman of Astyages, before his conductors explained 
to him the particulars of his fortune. He related wid 
what tenderness he had been brought up by the wifi 
of the herdsman, whose name, Cyno, he often repeated 
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with the wannest praise. The circumslajicc of her 
name his parents laid hold of to persuade the Persians 
that Providence had, in a particular manner, interposed 
to save Cyrus, who, when exposed, had been preserved 
and nourished by a bitcb^^-*-*- which opinion afterwards 
prevailed. 

CXXIIL As Cyrus grew up, he excelled all the 
young men in strength and gracefulness of person^'*. 
Harpagiis, who was anxious to be revenged on Asty- 
ages, was constantly endeavouring to gain an interest 
with him, by making him presents* In his own private 
siH&alion he could have but little hope of obtaining 
Ae vengeance he desired; but seeing in Cyrus when 
a man, one whose fortunes bore some resemblance to 
lus own, he much attached himself to him. He had, 
some time before, taken the following measurei-^A^* 
^ages having treated the Medes with great asperity, 
Harpagus took care to communicate with the men of 
die greatest consequence among them, endeavouring, 
by his inrinuations, to promote the elevation of Cyrus, 
and the d^ositiooi of his master. Having thus prepared 
the way, he contrived the following method of ac- 
quainting Cyrus in Persia with his own private senti- 
ments, and the state of aflairs. The communication 
betwixt the two countries being strictly guarded, he 

*'* M9 a bitchj &c.]*-The story of Romulus, Reniua> and the 
wolf^ involye^ many circumstances 'sixnilar to these related of 

*** GraeefulncMa q/'yier#o«.J— The beauty and gracefulness 
of Cynis, it particularly, and with much energy, dwelt on by 
Xenophon.— 7*. 
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took a hare, opened its paunch, in which he kiaeited a 
letter, containing the information he wished to give^ 
and then dexterously sewed it up again. The hare, 
with some hunting nets, he entrusted to one of his 
servants of the chace, upon whom he could depend* 
The man was sent into Persia, and ordered to deliver 
the hare to C3rrus himself, who was entreated to open 
it with his own hands, and without witnesses. 

CXXI V. The man executed his commission; Cyrus 
received the hare, which having opened as directed, he 
found a letter to the following purport: '^ Son of Cam- 
byses, Heaven evidently favours you, or you never 
could have risen thus superior to fortune. Astyages 
meditated your death, and is a just object of your 
vengeance; he certainly determined that you should 
perish; the gods and my humanity preserved you. 
With the incidents of your life I believe you are ac- 
quainted, as well as with the injuries which I have 
received from Astyages, for delivering you to the 
herdsman, instead of putting you to death. Listen 
but to me, and the authority and dominions of Asty- 
ages shall be yours: first prevail upon the Persians to 
revolt, and then undertake an expedition against the 
Medes. If I shall be appointed by Astyages tlie leader 
of the forces which oppose you, our object will be in- 
stantly accomplished, which I may also venture to 
affirm of each of our first nobility; they are already 
favourable to your cause, and wait but the opportu- 
nity of revolting fix)m Astyages. All things being 
thus prepared, execute what I advise without delay.'^ 
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CXXV. Cyrus, on receiving this intelligence, re- 
volved in his mind *what would be the most effectual 
means of inducing the Persians to revolt. After much 
deliberaticHi, he determined on the following stratagem: 
He dictated the terms of a pubfic letter, and called an 
assembly of his countrymen. Here it was produced 
and read, and it appeared to contain his appointment 
by Astyages to be general of the Persians: ^^ And now, 
O Persians," he exclaimed, *^I must expect each of 
you to attend me with an hatchet." There are many 
tribes of the Persians: certain of these Cyrus assem- 
bled, and persuaded to revolt from the Medes. These 
are they upon which all the other Persians depend^ 
namely, the Pasargadse, the Maraphii, and the Maspii; 
Of these, die Pasargadas are the most considerable; 
the Achasmenidse are those from whom the Persian 
monarchs are descended. The Panthialsei, Derusiaei, 
and Germanians*^, follow laborious employments; the 
D^, Mardi, Dropici, and Sagartians, are feeders of 
catde. 

CXXVI. They all assembled in the manner they 
were commanded, and Cyrus directed them to clear, 
in the space of a day, a certdn woody enclosure, which 
was eighteen or twenty furlongs in extent. When they 

^*^ 6ermantan«.J— •The Gennanians are the same as the. 

Caramaiuaiis. Some authors affirm the ancient Germans to 

have been descended from this people. Cluvier has with much. 

>oliteness explained their mistake. ^ But," adds M. Wessel- 

ig, ^ there are some individuals of such wayward tempers, 

who, since the discovery of com, still prefer the feeding upon. 
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hid executed their task, thej ivere desired to attend 
the foUoving daj to feast and make merry. For tfab 
purpose Cyrus coUected and slew all the goats» 8heep» 
and oxen, wUch were the property of his father; and 
furdier to promote the entertainment of the Persiaiis» 
be added rich wines and abundance of delicacies. The 
next day, when tfaqr were met, he desired them to le- 
ciine Cfti the grass and enjoy thenuelves. When thcf 
were satisfied, he enquired of them which day's &ic 
delighted them the most: They replied, the contrast 
betwixt the two was strong indeed, as on the first 
day they had nothing but what vras bad, on the seccmd 
every thing that was good. On receiving this answa*, 
Cyrus no longer hesitated to explain the purpose 
which he had in view: ^^ Men of Persia," he exclaim* 
ed, ^ your affidrs are thus circumstanced; if you obey 
me, you will enjoy diese and greater advantages^ with- 
out any servile toils: if you refuse what I propose^ 
you must piepare to encounter worse haidships than 
those of yesterday. By following my advice you wpU 
obtain liberty: Providence appears to have reserved 
me to be the instrument of your prosperity; you are, 
doubtless, equal to the Medes in every thing, 90A 
most assuredly are as brave: this bang the case^ im- 
mediately revolt from Astyagies." 

CXXVJI. The Persians, who had long spumed at 
the yoke imposed on them by the Medes, were glad 
of such a leader, and ardently obeyed the call of liberty. 
Astyagcs was soon informed of the proceedings < 
Cyrus, and commanded his attendance. He retume 
for answer, that he should probably anticipate the wis 
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•f Astyagcs to see him. Astyages upon this collected 
the Medes, and, urged by some fatal impulse, ap- 
pointed Harpagus to command his forces, not re- 
membering the injury he formerly had done him. 
His army was embodied, the Medes met and engaged 
the Persians; they who were not privy to the plot 
fought with valour, die rest went over to the Persians; 
the greater part discovered no inclination to continue 
the combat, and hastily retreated. 

CXXVIII. Astyages hearing of the ignominious 
defeat of his army, continued to menace Cyrus; and 
exclaimed, that he should still have no reason to exult. 
The first thing he did was to crucify the magi'^', the 
interpreters of dreams, who had prevailed upon him 
to send Cyrus away. He then armed all his citizens, 
young and old, mthout distinction He led them 
against the Persians, and was vanquished^^^: he him- 
self was taken prisoner, and the greater part of his 
army destroyed. 

CXXIX. In his captivity, Harpagus was present 

'fii Crucify the wa^^*.}— It appears from the sacred writings, 
that when the magi either were not able to interpret dreams or 
explain difficulties to the satisfaction of their tyrant masters, 
they were with little compunction condemned to die. See in 
particular the book of Daniel. The cruelty of Astyages is 
spoken of in the common place book De Virtutibus and Vitiis, 
which was made by the Emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
from the works of Diodorus Siculus. 

i0t ffTfi^ vanqui€hed,y^Xer\o^hon represents Cyrus as suc-^ 
ceeding of course, and without any hostilities, to the tlirone •f 
Astyages.— -7^ 

Vol. I. Z 
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to insult and reproach him. Among other things, he 
asked him what was his opinion of that supper, in 
which he had compelled a father to feed on the flesh 
of his child, a supper which had reduced him from a 
monarch to a slave. In reply, Astyages requested ta 
know if he imputed to himself the success of Cyrus? 
He confessed that he did, explained the means, and 
justified his conduct. Astyages told him, that he was 
then the most foolish and wicked of mankind; — most 
foolish, in acquiring for another the authority he might 
have enjoyed himself; most wicked, for reducing his 
countrymen to servitude, to gratify his private revenge* 
If he thought a change in the government really neces- 
sary, and was still determined not to assume the su- 
preme authority himself, justice should have induced 
him to have raised a Mede to that honour, rather than 
a Persian. The Medes, who were certainly not acces- 
saiy to the provocation given, had exchanged situa- 
tions with their servants; the Persians, who were 
formerly the servants, were now the masters. 

CXXX. After a reign of thirty-five years, Astyages 
was thus deposed. To his cruelty of temper the Medes 
owed the loss of their power, after possessing, for the 
space of one hundred and twenty-eight years, all that 
part of Asia which lies beyond the Halys, deducting 
from this period the short interval of the Scythian do- 
minion. In succeeding times, being dissatisfied with 
their condition, they took up arms against Darius; 
their attempt proved unsuccessful, and they were a 
second time reduced to servitude. From this period 
the Persians, who, under the conduct of Cyrus, had 
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shaken off the power of the Medes, remained in un- 
disturbed possession of Asia. Cjrrus detained Astyages 
in captivity for the remainder of his life, but in no 
other instance^^ treated him with severity. — Such is 
the history of the birth, education, and success d 
Cyrus. He afterwards, as I have before related, sub- 
dued Crcssus, who had attacked him unjustly; from 
which time he remained without a rival, sovereign c^ 
Asia. 

CXXXI. I speak from my own knowledge when 
I say that the Persians observe the following manners 
and customs: They have among them neither statues^^ 

i«» But in no other mstancty &c.}— Isocrates, in his funeral 
oration upon Eyagoris, king of Salamis, in Cfprus, says, that 
Cyrus put Astyages to death. I do not find this asserted by any 
other author.-— ZffrcAffr. 

iM J^eithcr «/a/ue«.|}— It is proper to remark here, that the 
more ancient nations were not worshippers of images. Lucian 
tells us, that the ancient Egyptians had no statues in their 
temples. According to Eusebius, the Greeks were not wor* 
shippers of images before the time of Cecrops, who first 
erected a statue to Minerva. And Plutarch tells us that 
Numa forbad the Romans to represent the Deity under the 
Ibrm of a man or an animal; and for seventy years this people 
had not in their temples any statue or painting of the Deity.—* 
Larchcr. 

The symbols used by the ancients of their respective deities^ 
were stones of different shapes. A round stone represented the 
sun, thence styled Alagabalus Deus rotundus; Bochart and 
Selden. A little polished stone represented the earth, thence 
Cybele was called Agditis and Agdistes. A square rude stone 
was Bacchus; the Caaba of the Arabs. 

Amobius says, that Cybele was represented by a small 
stone of a dark and black colour. See also Prudentius peri 
Steph. 

LaiHs nigeliuM evehendus essedo 
Muliebris oris clausus argento sedet, Sec. 
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temples^**, nor altars^**, the use of which they censane 
as impious, and as a gross violation of reason, proba- 
bly because, in opposition to the Greeks, they do not 
believe that the gods partake of our human nature. 
Their custom is, to ofier, on the summits of the highest 
mountains**^ sacrifices to Jove, distinguishing by that 
appellation all the expanse of the firmament. They 
also adore the sun^*% the moon, earth, fire*'", water, 

10* Temfilcs.'] — I am not of opinion with the Persian magi, at 
whose instigation Xerxes burned the temples of the Greeks, 
because they confined their deities by walls, who ought to be 
free from every kind of restraint, and whose temple and resi- 
dence was the universe itself. — Cicero. 

i« j^or a/rar*.]-- The theology of Zoroaster was darkly com- 
prehended by foreigners, and even by the ftir greater number 
of his disciples; but the most careless observers were struck 
with the philosophic simplicity of the Persian worship.— 
Gibbon. 

JM Summits of the highest OTown/ain**]]-— Van Dale remarks^ 
that the oracular temples were, for the most part, situated in 
mountainous places. The Scriptures also intimate, that moun- 
tuns and high places were chosen as the properest theatres for 
the display of religious enthusiasm. See Deuteronomy, chap, 
xii. ver. 2, 3. Ye shall utterly destroy the places wherein the 
nations served their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon 
the hills, and under every green tree, &c. &c.— 7\ 

w Sun—Jire.'] — The worship of the ancient Persians had un- 
questionably been very early corrupted. The reverence paid 
to the sun and to fire, which Zoroaster appears to have consi- 
dered merely as representatives of Omnipotence, the fountain 
of light, seems to have been an idea too refined for the gross 
capacities of the vulgar, who, without regard to the great invi- 
sible prototype, turned all their thoughts to the adoration of 
those ostensible deities.— i?iMar(/«on. 

170 Fire."^ — The ancient Persians durst not, by their reli- 
gion, extinguish fire with water; but endeavoured to smother 
it with earth, stones, or any thing similar. .This method 
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and the winds; which may be termed their original 
deities. In after times, from the example of the As- 
syrians and Arabians, they added Urania* to this 
number. The name of the Assyrian Venus is My- 
litta, whom the Arabians called Alitta, and the Per- 
sians Mithra. 

CXXXII. Their mode of paying their devotions 
to the above-mentioned deities, is this; they use nei- 
ther altars nor fire, libations nor instrumental music, 
garlands nor consecrated cakes; but every individual, 
as he wishes to sacrifice to any particular divinity, 
conducts his victim to a place made clean for the 
purpose, and makes his invocation or his prayers 
with a tiara encircled generally with myrtle. The 
supplicant is not permitted to implore blessings on 
himself alone^", his whole nation, and particularly 
his sovereign, have a claim to his prayers, himself 

would not soon extinguish a blazing forest. /The Parsis of / 

Guzerat are still guided by the same hurtful superstition.*— 
Jiichardaon, 

• Urania,'] — That is the Uranian or celestial Venus, not the 
muse Urania.^— 7'. 

iw J^ot permitted to imfilore blessings on himself alone. '^-^This 
noble sentiment is thus beautifully expressed by Pope: 

God loves from whole to parts, but human soul 
Must rise from individuals to the whole: 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake; 
The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace. 
His country next, and next all human race. 

Pofie*s Essay, 
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being necessarily comprehended with the rest. He 
proceeds to divide his victim^^ into several minute 
parts, which, when boiled, he places upon the most 
delicate verdure he can find, giving the preference to 
trefoil. When things are thus prepared, one of the 
magi, without whose presence no sacrifice is deemed 
lawful, stands up and chants the primaeval origin of 
the gods, which they suppose to have a sacred and 
mysterious influence. The worshipper after this takes 
with him, for his own use, such parts of the flesh as 
he thinks proper. 

C XXXIII. But beyond all other days, every one 
pays more particular regard to that of his birth, when 
they indulge themselves with better fare than usual. 
They who are richest, prepare on this day an ox, a 
horse, a camel, or an ass, which are roasted whole; 
the poorer sort are satisfied with a lamb cr a sheep: 
they eat but sparingly of meat, but are fond of the 
after dishes, which are separately introduced. From 
hence the Persians take occasion to say, that the Gre- 
cians leave their tables unsatisfied, having nothing 
good to induce them to continue there — ^if they had, 
they would eat more. Of wine*" they drink profusely: 

172 Divide his vicrim.]— The ceremony of the Persian sacri- 
fice is related at length, but with some trifling variations, by 
Strabo. — T. 

173 Oftvine^ kc] — In every age the Persians have been ad- 
dicted to intemperance; and the wines of Shiraz have triumph- 
ed over the law of Mahomet.— •Gideon. In contradiction to the 
above observation, it appears from Xenophon, that the Persians, 
in the earlier period of their history, were a temperate and 
sober people. But that, in the time of Herodotus, they drank, 
profusely, is confirmed by Plato.— T'. 
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tiiey may neither vomit nor make water heiore any 
one; wMch customs they still observe. They are ac« 
customed to deliberate on matters of the highest mo« 
ment when warm with wine; but whatever they in 
this situation may determine, is again proposed to 
them on the morrow, in their cooler moments, by the 
person in whose house they had before assembled. If 
at this time also it shall meet their approbation, it is 
executed, otherwise it is rejected. Whatever, also, 
they ^scuss when sober, is always a second time 
examined after they have been drinking. 

CXXXIV. If they meet at any time by accident, 
the rank of each party is easily discovered: if they are 
of equal dignity, they salute each other on the mouth; 
if one is an inferior, they only kiss the cheek; if there 
be a great diflference in situation, the inferior falls 
prostrate on the ground"*. They treat with most 
respect those who live nearest to them; as they be- 
come more and more remote, their esteem of each 
other diminishes; for those who live very distant from 
them, they entertain not the smallest regard: esteem- 

"4 Falls firostrate on the ^TOttnrf.J— Our countrTinan Sandys 
observes, that the modem mode of salutation betwixt equals 
In the East, is by laying the right hand on the bosom, and 
g^ently declining the body; but when a person of great rank 
is saluted, they bow to the ground, and kiss the hem of his 
garment. Upon this subject consult also Pocock and Shaw. 
The Syro-Phoenician woman fell at the feet of Jesus. Quintus 
Curtius relates of Alexander the Great, that when he returned 
from the conquest of Asia, he disdained the manners of his 
countiy, and suffered those who approached his person to lir 
prostrate on the ground before him. — T. 
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ing tfaemsdve^l the most excellent of mankind, tfaejc 
think tbat the value of others must diminish in pro- 
portion to their distance. During the empire of the 
MedeSy diere was a regular giadation of authority; 
the Medes govotied the whole as well as their imme- 
diate neighbours, but these were supericN- to those 
contiguous to them, who again held the next nation 
in subjection; which example the Persians followed 
when their dominions became extended, and their 
authori^ increased. 

CXXXV. The Persians are of all men most in- 
clined to adopt foreign manners: thinking the dress of 
the Medes more becoming than their own, they wear 
it in preference. They use also, in their armies, the 
Egyptian breast-plate: they discover an ardour for all 
pleasures of which they have heard; a passion for 
boys^^^ they learned from the Greeks, and each man 
has many wives, but many more concubines*. 

ITS PasMton for *oy«.J— How, says Plutarch, in his discourse 
•n the malignity of Herodotus, could the Persians possibly 
have learned this vice of the Greeks? It is uniyersally acknow- 
ledged that the custom of castrating young men was common 
amongst the Persians, long before they visited the coasts of 
Gi-cece. 

Mr. Harmer, in his Observations on Passages of Scripture, 
has been at some pains to prove, that in all probability the 
plain upon which the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah stood, 
was somewhere in the south of Persia. 

That this vice was of a very great antiquity in Greece, ap« 
pears from a passage of Phanocles, preserved in Stobxus, 
which informs us, that the Thi'acian women put Orpheus to 
death, on account of his unnatural passion for a young man of 
the name of Calais. Ille 

[• For note sec next page.] 
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. CXXXVL Next to valour in the field, a man is 
esteemed in propoiti<Mi to the number of his off- 
spiing^^^; to him who has the greater number of chil- 
dien> the king sends presents every yean their national 

lUe etiam Thracum popuUs fmt auctor, amorein 
In teneros transferre roaresy citraque jurentam 
£tatis breve yer> et primos carpere flores* 

Ouid Met. x. 83. 

But the total silence of Homer may perhaps furnish a rea- 
sonable presumption against the antiquity of this detestable 
Tice.-— T*, 

* As Herodotus giyes no account of the Persian forms of 
marriage) the following extract from Arrian> which repre- 
sents the marriage of Alexander and some of his generals to 
Persian ladies> in the Persian manner, may not be unenter* 
taining. Alexander now turned his mind to the celebration 
of his own and his friend's nuptials at Susa. He himself mar* 
ried Barsine, the eldest daughter of Darius; and in all eighty 
daughters of the most illustrious nobility, Persians as well as 
Medesy were united to as many of Alexander's Mends. The 
nuptials were celebrated in the Persian manner. Seats were 
placed for those men who were about to be married, according 
to their rank. After a banquet the ladies were introduced, and 
each sate down by the side of her husband, who each, begin- 
ning with Alexander himself, took the right hand of his bride, 
and kissed her. All obsenred this ceremony, and then each man 
retired with his wife. 

i7« Mimber of Mb off 9 firing ^)^ A numerous posterity is, at 
the present day, the most fervent wish of the female inhabi- 
tants of £gypt. Public respect is annexed to fruitfulness. This 
is eyen the prayer of the poor, who earns his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. — Savary, 

'Without any exaggeration, all the women of my acquaint- 
ance have twelve or thirteen children; and the old ones boast of 
having had %ve-and-tw<nty or thirty a-piece, and are respect- 
ed according to the number they have produced.— -X^/r^i^ <if 

Lady -W. W, Montague from Conatantinofile. 

Sterility 

Vol. I. 2 A 
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strength depending, as thejr suppose, on their num- 
bers. From their fifUi^^, to their twentieth year, they 
instruct their children in three things (»ily, the art of 
the bow, horsemanship^^, and a strict regard to truA. 
Till his fifth year a boy is kept in the female apart* 
ments, and not permitted to see his father the motive 
of which b, that if the child die before this period, his 
death may give no uneasiness to the &ther. 

CXXXVIL This appears conunendable: I cannot 
but think highly of that custom also, which does oot 
allow even the sovereign to put any one to death for a 
single offence; neither from any one provocation, is a 
Persian permitted to exercise extreme severity in his 
family. Severity is there only lawful, when, after care- 
ful examination, the offences are found to exceed the 
merits. They will not believe that any one ever killed 
his parent: when such accidents have apparendy hap- 

Sterility is a reproach among the Orientals, and they still 
retain for fecundity all the esteem of ancient times.— Ko/nfy. 

The same commendation of fertility seems to be implied in 
Scripture, Judges, xii. 14. by the enumeration of Abdon's sons 
and grandsons.—- 7^. 

"7 jr^Q^ f/^f,fr fifthj &c.] — This account of Persian educa- 
tion differs from that given by Xenophon. 

"• Horeemnifhi/i.'y^TYaAj in the time of Cyrus, did not 
constitute a part of Persian education. The Persians, at that 
^period, inhabiting a country mountainous, and without pas- 
turage, could not breed horses; but as soon as they had con- 
quered a country suitable to this purpose, they learned the art 
of horsemanship; and Cyrus made it be considered as a dis 
graceful thing, that any person to whom he had presented a 
horse should go any where on foot, even to the smallest dis- 
tance.— XorcAer. 
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pened, they assert their belief, that the diild wouk!, on 
enquiry, be found either to have been the produce of 
adultery, or spurious; conceiving it altogether impos- 
sible, that any real parent can be killed by hb own 
ofl^ring. 

CXXX Vm. Whatever they may not do, they must 
not even mention. They hold falsehood in the greatest 
abhorrence^^; next to which they esteem it disgrace- 
ful to be in debt, as well for other reasons, as for the 
temptations to fidsehood^^, which they think it neces* 
sarily introduces. A leprous"* Persian must neither 
enter the city, nor have communication with any of 
his countiymen; this disease they always think occa- 
sioned by some ofience committed against the sun^. 
If a foreigner is afflicted with it, he is tumultuously 
expelled the country. They have also, for the same 

*^' Falsehood in the greatest abhorrence. J^The Persians 
were not always so scrupulous about fietlsehood; see Herodotus, 
book iii. and Ixxii.-— ZarcA^. 

*•• Temfitations roya/«fAoorf.]— Plutarch, in his treatise con- 
cerning the contraction of debts, represents this differently. 
The Persians, says he, esteem falsehood as a secondary crime, 
the first is running in debt.— 7*. 

*•* wf leprous^ &c.] — Persons afflicted with leprosy are still 
kept secluded in many pUces of the East. See Niebuhr's 
Description of Arabia. 

See too the Mosaical prohibition concerning lepers. Num- 
bers, chap. V. ver. 4.»^7\ 

IS* Against the tun.]— When JEschines touched at Delos, on 
his way to Rhodes, the inhabitants of that island were greatly 
incommoded by a species of leprosy, called the white leprosy. 
They imputed it to the anger of Apollo, because, in contra* 
diction to the custom of the place, they had interred there the 
body of a man of r{^k.-«-XarrAfr. 



\ 
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itasoQ, an ayerskm to white pigeons. They pay ex- 
treme veneration to all rivera^; they will neither spit, 
wash their hands, nor evacuate in any of them; nor 
will they allow a stranger to do so. 

CXXXIX. They have one peculiarity, which, 
though they are not aware of it themselves, ia noto- 
rious to us; all those words irfiich are expressive 
of personal or of any other distinetion, temunate in 

l^^ To «// nver^.}— The ancient Cuthites, and the Persiaw 
after them, had a great veneration for fountains and streamsi 
which also prevailed among other nations, so as to have been 
at one time almost universal. If these rivers were attended with 
any nitrous or lalinB quality, or with any fiery eruption, tlkey 
were adjudged to be still more sacred.'<-^ryafi/« 

Whut boots you now Scamander's worshipped stream. 

His earthly honours, and immortztl name? 

In vain your immolated bulls are slain, 

Your living coursers glut his gulphs in vain. 

Pofie^ II. xxi. 

This veneration for rivers seems to have been almost uni- 
versal. The JEgyptians pwd divine honours to the Nile, which 
appears not only from Herodotus, but more particularly from 
Plutarch. See his Treatise on the Isis and Osiris: as also 
Maximus Tyrius and Heliodorus. Achilles in Homer offers 
his hair to the Sperchius* 

But great Achilles stands apart in prayer, 
And from his head divides the yellow hair; 
These curling locks which from his youth he vowed, 
And sacred grew to Sperchius' honoured flood. 
Then sighmg, to the deep his locks he cast, 8cc.— r. 

That the same superstitious veneration for rivers continues 
among unenlightened nations, appears in a passage from 
Homemann, the last traveller into the interior of African— 
«< Not long ago the same custom was observed at B<miioii aa 
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the Doric san, which is the same widi the Ionic 
ugnuu and attentive observation will ferther disco- 
ver, that all the names of Persittis"^ end without 
ezcepttoo alike. 

CXL. The above remarks are delivered without 
besitadon, as being the result of my own personal 
knowledge. They have other customs, concerning 
which, as they are (rf* a secret nature, I will not 
pretend to express myself decisively: as to what 
felates to their dead, I will not affirm it to be true, 
that these never are interred till some bird or dog 
has discovered a propensity to prey on them. This, 
however, is unquestionably certain of the magi, who 
publicly observe this custom. The Persians first en- 
close the dead body in wax^% and afterwards place 

in ancient times at Cairo; a girl very richly dressed was thrown 
into the river Niger.*' 

*•♦ JVajfiM of Persians, 'y-'The language spoken anciently in 
Persia, opens a wide field for unsatisfactory enquiry. Dr. Hyde 
derives it from that of Media: which is much the same as 
deducing one jargon of the Saxon heptarchy from another. 
The union of those people named by Europeans the Medes and 
Persians, is of such high antiquity^ that it is lost in darkness, 
and long precedes every glimmering we can discover of the 
origin of their speech.-— i?icAar</«on on Eastern JVations. 

^*' In vajr.^^Bodies thus enclosed continue perfect for 
1^8. Some gentlemen of the society of antiquaries being 
desirous to see how far the actual state of Edward the First's 
body answered to the methods taken to preserve it, by writs 
issued from time to time, in the reigns of Edward the Third 
and Henry the Fourth, to the treasury, to renew the wax about 
Hy obtained permission to inspect it. It was found entire, May 
2d, 1774. The body must have been preserved above three cen- 
turies and a half, in the state in which it was then found. — See 
the Archaelogia, v. iii. p. 376. The 
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it in the ground. Their magi are different from all 
other men, as well as from the ^Egyptian priests. 
These last think it essential to their sanctity, to de- 
stroy no animals but the victims of. sacrifice. The 
magi except a man and a dog, but put other animals 
without compunction to death. They even think it an 
action highly meritorious to destroy serpents, ants^^ 
and the different species of reptiles. After this digres- 
sion, I return to my former subject. 

The magi, for a long time, retained the exclusive privUego 
of having their bodies left as a prey to carnivorous animals. In 
succeeding times, the Persians abandoned all corpses indiscri- 
minately to birds and beasts of prey. 

This custom still in part continues; the place of burial of 
the Guebres, at the distance of half a league from Ispahan^ 
is a round tower made of free-stone: it is thirty-five feet in 
height, and ninety in diameter, without gate or any kind of 
entrance; they ascend it by a ladder. In the midst of the 
tower is a kind of trench, into which the bones are thrown. 
The bodies are ranged along the wall in their proper clothes, 
upon a small couch, with bottles of wine, &c. The ravens, 
which fill the cemetery, devour them. — Chardin, This is also 
the case at present with the Guebres at Surat, as well as at 
Bombay. 

*'• Serftentsj anta^ &c.]— This, says Larcher, is a precept 
of the Sadder. The learned Dr. Hyde considers the Sadder as 
fragments of the works of Zoroaster, the great Persian legis- 
lator. Upon this subject it may not be amiss to introduce the 
opinion of Mr. Richardson. The Sadder, says he, are the 
wretched rhymes of a modem Parsi destour [priest] who lived 
about three centuries ago. From this work, therefore, we can- 
not have even the glimpse of an original tongue, nor any thing 
authentic of the genius of the law-giver. — T, 

Chardin informs us, that the Guebres, or ancient fire-wor- 
shippers of Persia, deem it meritorious to put insects of all 
kinds to death.^— 7*. 
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; CXLL .The lonians and .£olians, after the conquesi 
^of Lydia by the Persians, immediately dispatched am- 
j bassadors to Sardis, requesting Cjrrus to receive them 
\under his allegiance, upon the terms which Croesus 
had formerly granted them. Cyrus gave them audi- 
ence, and made them the following reply: ^* A certain 
piper, observing some fishes sporting in the sea, began 
to play to them, in hopes that they would voluntarily 
throw themselves on shore; disappointed in his expec* 
tations, he threw his nets, enclosed a great number, 
and brou^t them to land; seeing them leap about, 
*^ You may be quiet now," says he, '^ as you refused 
to come out to me when I played to you." — Cyrus 
was induced to return this answer to the lonians and 
iBolians, because the lonians had formerly disregarded 
his solicitations to withdraw their assistance from Croe- 
sus, refusing all submission to Cyrus, till they were 
compelled by necessity to make it This reply, there- 
fore, of Cyrus was evidently dictated by resentment; 
which, as soon as the lonians had received, they for- 
tified their towns, and aU of them assembled at Panio- 
nium, except the Milesians: Cyrus had received these 
into his alliance, upon the conditions which they had 
formerly enjoyed from Croesus. The general determi- 
nation of the lonians, was to send ambassadors to 
Sparta, who were in their common name to supplicate 
assistance. 

CXLIL These lonians, who are members of the 
Panionium, enjoy beyond all people whom I have 
known purity of air**^ and beauty of situation; the 

i«7 Purity of tfir.] — These advantages of situation, and oT 
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country above and bebw them, as weD as those parts 
which lie to the east and west, beti^ in every respect 
kss agreeable. Some of them are both cold and moist; 
others parched by the extremity of the heat. Their 
language possesses four several distinctions. Miletus^ 
is their first city towards die south, next to which are 
Myus and Priene; all these are situate in Caria, ami 
use the same language. In Lydia are the cities of 
£pbesus, Colc^hon, Lebcdos, Teos, ClazomenK, 
Phoc»a, which have a dialect peculiar to themselves. 
There are three other cities property called Ionian; two 
of these, Samos and Chios, are situated in islands; die 
other, Erythne, is on the continent. The Chians and 
Ejythraeans spcdk alike; the Samian tongue is mate- 
rially different. These are die four variations of hai* 
guage to which I alluded. 

CXLIII. Of these lonians, the Milesians were in- 
duced to court the friendship of Cyrus, from appre- 
hensions of his power. The islanders had but litde 
cause of fear, for the Persians had not yet subdued the 
Phoenicians, and were themselves ignorant of maritime 

cUmate, which the lonians enjoyed^ are enuxnerated hy inanjr 
ancient writers. This people, unable to defend themselves (saya 
the Abbe Barthelemy) against the Persians, consoled them- 
selves for the loss of their liberties in the bosom of voluptuous- 
ness and the cultivation of the arts."-7\ 

188 MHetu9^ ^r.] — For a particular account of the modem 
names and circumstances of these Ionian cities, consult Chand- 
ler and Pocock. 

Miletus was the birth-place of Thales, Clazomenae of Anaxa* 
goras, Ephesus of Parrhasius, Colophon of Xenophanes, Teos 
of Anacreon. — 7' 
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fj^if^. Tfrp ffpm^ whwiity of Greeoe, and thp 
sinri?^ iiq[iqr]t^f)qe of the loniai^ ^ particular, were 
)fae|r niqfive^ fgr ^isffor^tipg tfaein^elves from the body 
i^f |i^ Ji?^Jh pf Vhich they ponsti^ted ^ part; 
Ai^ff^^ 9if «41 the piecian iqties, bejing the only oac 
gifuay ^jl^ttyndioi). T)^t appeJJtolyon of jloniaoa was tot 
$)m r^a^on jS^sfi^fpfA by the Ajtl/^ian^ wd by sontie 
Af^er IoQ|a9fy ^]|^(^ PRCJuc^ce does oojt yet appear to 
]^ jol?lil|prytOfj.* |n Qppo^tipi^ to this;» the above twelve 
jitk;8 are pipud of |die ^uai^e, ;wd have in cops^uence 
erected a sacred edifice^ ^hiqh they c^ll the Panio- 
nium''^ lliey determined to admit no other of the 
Ionian .cities to tjtiis jtemple, and the privilege was 
Jiemed by those of Smyrna alone. 

CXLiy* The Dorians now inhabiting Pentapolis^ 
which was formerly called ]9exapolis, instituted a 
fiimiiar exemption; not admitting the neighbouring 
Dorians, nor indeed some of their own people, who 
had viojliated a s^acred and established custom^ to the 

M' Fanionium.y^Abont sixteen miles to the south of Scala 
Kuova there is a Christian village called Changlee. It is sup- 
posed to be the ancient Panionium, where the meeting of the 
twelve cities of Ionia was held, and a solemn sacrifice per- 
formed to Neptune Heliconius, in which the people of Priene 
presided.— •/'.ococit. 

The victim sacrificed in this temple was a bull; and it was 
•deemed an auspicious omen if he lowed whilst they were con- 
ducting him to the place of sacrifice. 

This is alluded to in Homer: 

Not louder roars. 
At Neptune's shrine on Helic6*s high shores, 
The victim bull.— //fed xx. T, 

Vol. I. 2 B 
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temple of Triopc^**. The prize of these games, wMch 
were celebrated in honour of the Triopian Apollo, 
was formerly a tripod of brass, which the victor was 
not expected to carry away"**, but to leave as a votive 
offering in the temple of the deity. A man of Hali- 
camassus*^, whose name was Agasicles, having ob- 
tained the victory, in violation of this custom, carried 
away the tripod, and hung it up in his house. To 
punish this offence, the five cities, Lindus, Jalyssus, 
Camirus, Cos***, and Cnidus^**, excluded Halicamassus 
from their religious ceremonies. 

i» Temfile <if TWo^^.]— Triopium was a city of Caria* 
founded by Triopas, son of Erysicthon. Hence the Triopeaa 
promontory took its name, where was a temple known under 
the name of the Triopean temple, consecrated to ApoUo. The 
Dorians here celebrated games in honour of that god, but 
without joining with him Neptune and the nymphs. 

In this temple was held a general assembly of the Dorians of 
Asia, upon the model of that of Thermopylae.— -ZarcA^. 

iM H^as not exfiected to carry aroay,~\ — In the g^ames in honour 
of Apollo and Bacchus, the victor was not permitted te carry the 
prize away with him. It remained in the temple of the deity, 
with an inscription signifying the names of the persons at whose 
cost the games were celebrated, with that of the victorious 
tribe. — Larcher^ 

MS Halicamaa8U9, y^TYiG sincerity of Herodotus is emi- 
nently conspicuous from the faithful manner in which he re- 
lates circumstances but little honourable either for Haiicar- 
nassus, his country, or even for the Athenians, who had ex- 
pressed themselves anxious to receive him into the number 
of their citizens, and before whom he had publicly recited his 
histoiy. See also chap, cxlvi. of this book; as also different 
passages in the 3d, 5th, and 7th books. — Bouhier, 

*'^ Co«.] — Cos was the birth-place of Hippocrates.— 71 

194 Cfii</tt».]— Cnidus was celebrated for being the birth-place 
of the historian Ctesias, and of the astronomer Eudoxus, and 
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CXLV. It appears to me, that the loniana divided 
themadives kito twelve states, and were unwilling to 
connect themselves with more, because diey were 
originally circumstanced in Peloponnesus, as the 
Aclueana are at present, by whom the lonians were 
expelled. The first of these is Pellene near Sicyon, 
dien ^gira and iElg», through which the Crathis 
flows with a never-&iling stream, giving its name to a 
well-known river of Italy. Next to these is Bura, then 
Helice, to which fdace the lonians fled after being 
vanquished in batde by the Adueans. Next follow 
JEgium^^, Rhypse, Patr», Pharae, and Olenus, which 
is watered by the Pirus, a considerable river. The last 
are Dyme, and Tritsea, the only inland ci^. 

no less so for being possessed of the beautiful Venus of Praxi- 
teles.-— 7\ 

The medals struck at Cnidus in the times of the Roman 
emperors, represent, as may be presumed, the Venus of Praxi- 
teles. The goddess with her right hand conceals her sex, with 
her left she holds some linen over a vessel of perfumes.— 
Voyage dujeune AnachartU, 

It is perhaps not unworthy of remark, that the celebrated 
Venus de Medicis conceals with her left hand the distinction 
of her sex, whilst her right is elevated to her bospm.>— 7*. 

^M JSgiumJ^ — The inhabitants of this place having vanquish- 
ed the JEtolians in a naval fight, and taken from them a vessel 
of fifty oars, they made an offering of the tenth part to the 
temple of Delphi, at the same time they demanded of the god, 
who were the bravest of the Greeks? The Pythian answered 
thus: « The best cavalry are those of Thessaly; the loveliest 
women are those of Sparta; they who drink the water of the 
fair fountain of Arethuse are valiant; but the Argives, who in- 
habit betwixt Terinthus and Arcadia, abounding in flocks, are 
more soj-— As for you, O JEgians! you are neither the third, 
nor the fourth, nor even the twelfth; you inspire no respect^ 
M>r arc of the smallest importance."-— Zarc^^. 
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CXL VI. These are the twelie states df fhe Aebfeafas, 
to which the tomans formerly belongtd, Whd, Itit iMd 
reason, constructed an eqlial number of cities ift tkS 
country which they afcertnutl^ inhabits. That UWsiS 
are more prbperly tohians than the rcrst, if #eyiild bf& 
absurd to assert or to imagine; It b certain thdt th€ 
Abantes^^^ of Euboea, who have neither ndittib nor My 
thing else in common with Ibilla, foitii d eonsidersLbM 
part df thetti. They are, moreover, ihixed liriA iM 
Minyan-Orchomenians, the Cs^mdaiis, Dl7ot>iflflij 
t'hocidians, Molossians, the Pelasgian^ oJT Atcadia^ 
the Dorian^ df fepidaurus, and varidus other itationii^ 
Even those who migrating from the t^rytaheum^" df 
Athens, esteeth themselves the most ndUc df all ib6 
lonians, on their first setding in the country, brought 
no wives, but married a number df Carian women, 
whostc parents they put to death. In consequenGc of 
this violence, the womeh made a compact amongst 

i» MantesJ] — This people cut off their hair before, and 
suffered it to grow behind; being a valiant race, they did this 
to prevent the enemy, whom they always boldly fronted, seiz- 
ing them by the hair. For the same reason Alexander the 
Great ordered his generals to make the troops cut off their 
hair.— ZarcAer. 

^•7 Prytaneum.'] — The Prytaneum was the senate-house of 
Athens. After the senators were elected, presiding officers 
were appointed, who were called Prytanes. There were fifty 
of these, and they resided constantly in the Prytaneum, that 
they might be ready, says Potter, to give audience to whoever 
had any thing to propose concerning the commonwealth. In 
the same place also resided other citizens who had rendered 
important services to their country. The Prytaneum was sa- 
cred to Vesta; it was not appropriate to Athens: mention is 
made of the Prytaneum of Siphros, of Cyzicum, of Syracuse 
and of many other places.^— ^7^ 
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timA^v&j iMeh diey deHvensd to their chughters^ 
nevet to dit at tntsiA widl their husbandi^, nor to call 
tli«m by ^&rdp}iFOpriate tiames; which resolution was 
pt^sY^kieA by Ae mulder i^ tiieir parents, their hos^ 
baiKlsy and their children, and by their being after- 
wards compdled to marry the assassins. — The above 
happened at Miletus. 

CXL VIL Of those chosen by these lonians for their 
kitigs, ^tajt were Lydians, descended of Glaucus^^^ 
ibt son of Hippolochus, and others, Caucon-Pylians, 
of the race of Codnis, son of Melanthus. These were 
more tenacious of their Ionian name than the rest of 
their countrymen; they are without question true and 
genuine lonians: but this name may, in fact, be ap- 
plied to all those of Athenian origin, who celebrate 
the Apaturian festival*^; from which it is to be ob- 
served, that the Ephesians and Colophonians are alone 
excluded, who had been guilty of the crime of murder. 

*•* Glaucus, y^^This is the Glaucus who relates his genea- 
logy to Diomed in the sixth book of the Iliad. 

Hippolochus survivM; from him I came, 

The honoured author of my birth and name; 

By his decree I sought the Trojan town, Sec— Po/ir. 

I cannot help remarking, that the whole version of this epi- 
sode is comparatively defective in spirit and in melody.^— « 7*. 

*'• jifiaturian/eatiimL^^-^Tlds was first instituted at Athens, 
and thence derived to the rest of the lonians, Colophon and 
Ephesus alone excepted. It continued three days: the first was 
caUed Dorpia, from Dorpos, a supper; on the evening of this 
day each tribe had a separate meeting, at which a sumptuous 
entertainment was prepared. The second day was named 
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CXL VIII. Paioioiiium* b a sacred place^ oa Mj. 
eaie, situate towards the north, which by the umversaL 
consent of the lonians is consecrsled to the Heliconian 
Kqytune*"* Mycale is a promontcxy, projectiDg itself 

AnaiTUsis. Victims were offered to Jupiter and to Minenra^ 
in whose sacrifices, as in all that were offered to the celestial 
gods, it was usual to turn the head of the victims upwards 
towards heaven. The third day was called Koureotis, from 
JLourosy a youth, or Koura, shaving. The young men who 
presented themselves to be inroUed amongst the citizens had 
then their hair cut off. At this time their fathers were obliged 
to swear, that both themselves and the mothers of the young 
men were free-bom Athenians. For farther particulars on this 
subject, consult Archbishop Potter's Antiquities of Greece^— >T. 

* It is greatly to be lamented that no traveller has found the 
particular site of the Panionium, where Dr. Chandler had not 
time to copy an inscription, which might have conveyed some 
information, (Travels in Asia Minor, p. 158,) and to which Bp. 
Pococke did not go (II. 53.) Who knows whether these places 
of general meeting might not be earth-works, like the tinwald 
of the Manks, as the tomb (rnf$m) of Alyattes was a tumulus or 
barrow, (x»^ ynt) with a margin or base of great stones, and 
on its summit five •vf*!, or little stones, with inscriptions pro- 
bably as rude as any in Cornwall or Wales? Few travellers 
search with just ideas on these subjects. A tumulus or a bare 
site are not sufficiently interesting; and tliey do not define the 
sera of a rude stone and richly chiseled capital. As little atten* 
tion has been paid to the site of Babylon or Nineveh, whose 
earth-works nught have been expected to remain. 

w> Sacred yi/ace. J— -Ampelus and Omphalus were the same 
term originally, however varied afterwards, and differently 
appropriated. They are each a compound from Omphe, and 
relate to the oracular deity. Ampelus, at Mycale in Ionia, was 
confessedly so denominated, from its being a sacred place, and 
abounding with waters, by which people who drank them were 
supposed to be inspired. — Bryant, 

** Heliconian JVV/i/ttntf.]— The lonians had a great venera» 
tion for Neptune; they had erected to him a temple at Helice» 
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westward towards Samos. Upon this mountain the 
loiuans assemble from their diflferent cities, to cele- 
brate the Panionia. Not only the proper names of these 
religious ceremonies, but those of all the other Gteeks, 
terminate, like the Persian proper names^ in the same 
letter* 

* CXLIX* The above are the cities of Ionia. Those 
<^ .£olia are Cyme, sometimes called Phryconis, La- 
lissae, Neontichus, Temnos, Cilia, Notium, ^gi- 
roessa, Pitane, ^gtea, Myrina, and Grynia; these 
were the deyoi original cities of ^olia. There were 
formerly twelve on the continent; but Smyrna, which 
was one of them, the lonians captured. The country 
possessed by the iEolians is in itself more excellent 
than I<»ua, though much inferior in the tempemture 
of the air.^ 

CL. The loss of Smyrna was occasioned by the 
following incident Some inhabitants of Colophon, 
who had raised a sediticm, and had been driven from 
their countiy, were received into Smyrna. They 
watched their opportuni^, and whilst the citizens 

a citjr of Achaia, when that country belonged to them. From 
this place the deity took his name of Heliconius. Homer calls 
him Heliconian king;. The lonians giving place to the Achai- 
anS) carried with them to Athens, where they took refuge, the 
TTorship of Neptune; afterwards fixing in Asia, they construct- 
ed, In honour of this divinity, a temple, on the model of that 
^ Helice. This temple was in the territories of Priene, to 
-vrhich place he who presided at the sacrifices was obliged to 
belong, its inhabitants givmg out that they came from Helice. 
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were ragagcd n oeteteatlag ^ ijtw of Sfwclvi^ 
witbout the town» tibey 9e(:iirad tfee gfitf^, m4 topli: 
poiaeatiQD t£ thte pluc^^ Ajyi ithe .i^B^alJnM «s9(^{DbM 
far itB rdicfi ihey affeniwds t^mt t9 )^amii w4 ji^ 
wn :agreed tbrit d^s limm% ^l^i^^ fttm ^^ «ity, i^r 

storing the former inhabitants their household gpp^ 
The Smymeans were in consequence divided among 

the dher eiti^ wlk ^^^yfomX ^ H^ i^WPt PDvi- 
iege9 amiemd to em^f 

Ci*I* The Abpvf^ 91$ ^ ^qJiw {sities^ on the.9Wr 
4m^t^ »mpng 9^}mh w^ JbftV^ not ^rvmi^P^tc^ tho^e 
(of nouiot Idft, fvJaicb aan fekorilf ^ s^pd to iBak« .^i 
fwt of lihdr Jbiodjfr^ Th^ have ^sp jp {j«sbps^ {^v^ 
imm^ there is .a ^ixili, inaxoftd Arinl^ ]b}it lil^jis w^^ 
mibdt»sd J3y the Aietbfma6»mi JikhAHgh «We4 49 

* JEolian cities.^ — '^^^ ^olians of Lesbos affirmedy that they 
yrfirc present at the siege of Troy, under the comm^^ of 
Pylseus, whom Homer makes the general of the Pelasgi. A 
-f^ain confession, -that they were^hen caHed Pelafigi:a6 well jus 
«pidiers. 

«• Leabaa.'y^T'hc jiaipes of Ariop and Tcrp^ipder, pf PitUk- 
cus, of Alcaeus, and of Sappho, And, in after times, of Theo- 
phanes the historian, concur in making the island of Lesbos a 
just object of classical curiosity. Arion and Terpander excelled 
iJl the^r coteinporaries in the science as^ practice of mu^ic; 
'Pittacus was eminent for his iwisdom; and of Alcsus au^ 
Sappho little n^ore need be said, than rthat they have ever be^i 
considered as the founders of lyric poetry. A proper opportu- 
nity seems here to present itself, of informing the English 
reader, that what has been said of tlie dissolute manners qf 
Sappho is only to be found in the works of those who Uv;ed 
long time after her. The wines of Lesbos were esteemed t' 
finest in Greece: it is now called Mytilene, which was t 
name of the ancient capital of the island.—/'. 
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Aem by blooicL They moreover possess a city in 
Tenedosi^, and another in llie Hundred Islands. The 
inhabitants of Lesbos and Tenedos, as well as those of 
the loman islands, were, from ^ir ntuation, secure 
from danger; the others indiscriminatdy agreed to 
fi>llow the direcdon and example of the loniws. 

CLII. The lonians and ^olians made no delay in 
dispatching ambassadors to SptutSi who, when tberei 
selected for their i^eakcr a man of Phocsea, whose 
name was Pytfaermua. HaiMted in purple^, as a 
means of gettbg a greater number of Spartans to- 
geflier, he stood forth in the midst of them, and ex- 
erted all hb powers to prevail on them to communi- 
cate Adur assistance. The Lacedasmonians paid no 
attention to him, and publicly resolved not to assist 
the lonians. On the departure of the ambassadors 
they nevertheless dispatched a vessel of fifi^ oars, to 
watch the proceedings of Cyrus, as well as of the 
lonianB. Arriving at Phocaea, they sent forwards to 
Sardis, one Lacrines, the principal man of the party, 
who was commissioned to inform Cyrus that the 
JLacedsemonians would resent whatever injury might 
be ofiered to any of the Grecian cities. 

CLIIL Cyrus gave audience to Lacrines; after which, 

*» Tenedof.y^The Grecian fleet which proceeded against 
Troy lay here. It retains its name, is inhabited by Greeks 
and Turks, and, according to Pocock, exports good wine and 
brandy.— T*. 

sM Habited in /ruf^/f .]— This dress was the most likely to 
make him conspicuous, as being particularly affected by wo- 
Tnen.— XarcAfr. 

Vol. I. 2 C 
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he enquired of the Grecians around him, who iheat 
Lacedaemonians were, and what effective power they 
possessed, to justify this lofty language? When he was 
satisfied in these particulars, he told the ^xutan, 
*^ That men who had a large void space in theu* ci^, 
where they assembled for the purpose of defrauding 
each other, could never be objects of terror to lum: he 
farther observed, that if he continued but in health, he 
would take care that their concern for the Ionian 
troubles should be superseded by the greatness of 
their own." Cyrus made this reflection upon the 
Greeks, from the circumstance of their having large 
public squares*^' for the convenience of trade: the 
Persians have nothing of the kind. C3mis afterwands 
entrusted the care of Sardis to Tabalus, a Persian; die 
disposition of the Lydian treasures he entrusted to 
Pactyas, a Lydian: Cyrus himself proceeded to £cba- 
tane, taking Croesus with him. He held the lonians in 
trifling estimation, compared with what he expected 
in his views upon Babylon and the Bactrians. He was 
prepared also for more serious resistance from die Sa- 
cians and Egyptians; he therefore resolved to take the 
command in these expeditions himself, and to entrust 
one of his officers with the conduct of the Ionian war. 

CLIV. As soon as Cjmis had left Sardis, Pactyas 

»* Large fiublic %quarea,l^\ have my doubts whether Hero- 
dotus was not misinformed in this particular. Xenophon pro- 
perly distinguishes the public square which was occupied bv 
the houses of the magistrates^ and those appropriated to t* 
education of youth, from those places in which prorisions a. 
inerchandize were sokl.— -iarcArr. 
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excited the Ljrdians to revdt. He proceeded towards 
the sea, and havii^ all the wealth of Sardis at com- 
mand, he procured a band of mercenarios, and prevailed 
on the inhabitants of the coast to enUst under his ban- 
ners; he then encamped before Sardis, and besieged 
Tahalus in the citadel. 

CLV. Intelligence of this was brought to Cyrus on 
his march; who thus addressed Crcesus on the subject: 
'* What wUl, in your opinion, Croesus, be the event of 
these disturbances? The Lydians seem inclined to pro-^ 
vide sufficient em[doyment for me, and trouble for 
themselves: I am in doubt, whether it will not be better 
to reduce them altogether to servitude: I appear to 
myself in the situation of a man, who, destroying the 
parent, has spared the child-*- You, who were in every 
sense the parent of the Lydians, remain in captivity; 
and yet I am surprized that they, to whom I have re- 
stored their city, rebel against my power." Croesus, 
on hearing these sentiments of Cyrus, was alarmed for 
the safety of Sardis. " Sir," he replied, ** your remarks 
are certainly reasonable: but do not, in your anger, 
destroy an ancient city, which cannot justly be ac- 
cused of the former or present commotions. Of its 
former troubles, I was the occasion, the penalty of 
which I suffer in my own person: Pactyas, who has 
abused your confidence, is the author of the present 
evils; let him, therefore, be the object of your resent- 
ment; but let the Lydians be for^ven, who may easily 
be prevented from ^ving you trouble or alarm here- 
after. Let their arms be taken from them; let them be 
commanded to wear tunics under their cloaks, and 
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buskins about their kgs; suftr them to instruct tbeir 
children in dancing, music, and other feminine acccmi* 
plishments; you will soon, O king! see them lose the 
dignity of manhood*^, and be effixtually delivered 
from all future apprehensions of their revolt. 



CLVI. Croesus was induced to make these sug- 
gestions, because he thought that even this situation 
would be better for his country, than a state of actual 
tervitude. He was well assured, that unless what he 
had urged was forcible, Cyrus would not be prevuled 
upon to alter his determination. He reflected also on 
the probability of the Lydians revolting in future^ if 
they escaped the present danger, and their consequent 
and unavoidable destruction. Cyrus took in good part 
the remonstrance of Croesus, with which, forgetting 
his resentment, he promised to comply. He, in coo- 
sequence, dispatched Mazares the Mede, who was 
conunissioned to enforce these observances among 
the Lydians, which Croesus had recommended. He 

<MXo«e the dignity qf manhood. '^-^Thtsc people became ao 
efTeininate, that the word ludizein signified to dance: the Ro- 
mans also called dances and pantomimes ludionee and ludiiy 
which words are derived, not from ludusj but from the Lydians; 
for the Latins used Ludus, Sunis» Suria, for Lydus, Syrus, and 
Syria.— Observe, says Larcher, with a warmth that becomtes 
him, the process of tyrants. They begin with introducing 
luxury, and by corrupting the morals of the people whom they 
wish to oppress.^— 7*. 

Xerxes compelled the Babylonians, who had revolted from 
him, to adopt a similar conduct. He forbade their carryir 
arms, and obliged them to learn the practice of music, . 
have in their cities places of debauch, and to wear long tunicf 
^^Larchtr. 
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fiutber onjered all those to be sdd as slaves, who had 
been active m the Lydian revolt, e;icceptiiig Facias, 
vfhom he desired to be brought a prisoner to his 



CLVIL These commands he issued in his progress, 
and marched without delay to Persia. As soon as Pac- 
tyas was informed that an army was advancing to 
impose him, he fled in terror tp Cyme. Mazares pro- 
ceeded instantly to Sardis, with a small division of the 
army of Cyrus. When he heard of the flight of Pac- 
tyas, his first step was to compel the Lydians to the 
observance of what Cyrus had commanded. This 
proved so eflfectual, that it produced a total change in 
the manners of the Lydians. Mazares then dispatched 
messei^;en to Cjrme, demanding the person of Pac- 
tyas: with this the Cymeans hesitated to comply, 
and finst of all sent persons to consult the oracle 
of Branchidae, for directions how to act. This oracle 
was of the greatest antiquity, and consulted both by 
the lonians and .£olians: it is in the territories of 
Miletus, beyond the port of Panormus^ 
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CL VIII. Their messengers were directed to enquire 
what conduct, with respect to Pactyas, would be most 
cooformable to the will of the gods: they were in an- 
swer commanded to deliver him up to the Persians; 
which step, on their return, was about to be followed. 

^^ Fort ©/"Pflnormtt^. J— It will be proper to remember here, 
that there were two places of this name; and that this must 
not be confounded with the port of Panormus, in the vicinity of 
Ephcsus.— 7\ 
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In contradiction to the general inclination, Aristodicus^ 
son of Heraclides, a man exceedingly popular, dis« 
trusted the interpretation of the oracle, and the fidelity 
of the messengers. He proposed, therefore, that a se- 
cond message of enquiry* should be sent to the oracle, 
and he himself was among the persons appointed for 
this purpose. 

CLIX. On their arrival at Branchidae, Aristodicus 
was the person who addressed the oracle, which he did 
thus: — ^* To avoid a cruel death from the Persians, 
Pactyas, a Lydian, fled to us for refuge; die Persians 
required us to deliver him into their hands: much as 
we are afraid of their power, we fear still more to with- 
draw our protection from a suppliant, till we know your 
immutable opinion of such conduct." He nevertheless 
received the same answer; and they were ordered to de- 
liver up Pacty as. To give greater force to what he had 
said, Aristodicus made a circle round the temple, and 
from such nests as were built on the outside, he took 
the young. In consequence of his doing this, a voice is 
said to have exclaimed from the innermost recesses of 
the temple, ^^ Impious man! how darest thou to injure 
those who have sought my protection?" In ansivcr to 
this, Aristodicus replied with perfect composure, 
" Are you attentive to those who have sought your 
protection, and do you command us to abandon 
those who have sought ours?" " Yes," returned the 
oracle, ^' I do command it, that such impious men as 
you** may perish the sooner, and that you may nevei 
more trouble me about delivering up suppliants." 

«• Such imfiiouB men aa yow.]— Dr. Jortin remarks, that jus 
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- CLX. The Cjrmeans deliberating on this answer, re- 
solved to take a middle step, that they might neither of> 
fend heaven, by abandoning one who had sought their 
protection, nor expose tliemselves to the indignation 
of Cyrus, by refusing hb reqpiest. Pactyas, therefore, 
was privately dispatched to Mytilene. From hence also 
Mazares demanded him, and for a certain compensa- 
tion the inhabitants of Mytilene agreed to deliver him. 
This, however, as the matter was never brought to an 
i»9ue, I do not positively assert. The Cymeans, hearing 
the danger of Pactyas, sent a vessel to Lesbos, in which 
he was conveyed to Chios. He here took refuge in the 
temple of Minerva***. The Chians were prevailed on 
-by the offer of Atameus, a place in Mysia opposite to 
Lesbos, to take him forcibly from hence, and surrender 

tice, charity, piety, and faith, were not with those of the mid- 
dle ages, who cultivated logical or philosophical divinity, what 
our Saviour and his apostles meant by these virtues. Those 
doctors called that man pious and holy who stripped himself 
to enrich the priests, who built churches and monasteries, who 
neither rejected nor neglected any thing which the pope re- 
quired to be believed and performed. The remark applies, 
-with peculiar force and truth, to the times and circumstances 
discussed in the chapter before us. The oracle was evidently 
influenced by the fear of the Persian power. The last response 
to Aristodicus, which was equally stupid and wicked, arose 
from the shame and the rage of being outwitted. On the other 
hand, the behaviour of Aristodicus was noble, generous, and 
magnanimous.-— T, 

*• ilA*»er»a.]— Minerva Poliouchos, the protectress of the 
citadel. All citadels were supposed to be under the protection 
of this goddess, where also she had usually a temple. 

Soon as to Ilion's topmost tower they come, 
And awful reach the high Palladian dome.—* 

PofiCy II, vi. 
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him^* to his enemies. The Persiaiis thus obtained the 
means of complying with die wbh of Cyras, to have 
Pactyas ddivo^ alive into hb hands* Long, however, 
after this event, the Chians refused to use any part of 
the produce of Atameus in any of their sacied cere« 
monies; they appeared to hdd it in particular detesta* 
tion, and it was not in any form introduced in tfadr 
temples. 

CLXI. After Pactyas had been ^ven up by die 
Chians, Mazares proceeded to reduce those to obedi- 
ence who had opposed Tabahis. The Prienians were 
subdued and sold for slaves; the plains of the Meaoder, 
and the city of Magnesia, were given up for plunder 
to the soldiers: after these events Mazares UH a victim 
to a sudden disease. 

CLXII. Harpagus the Mede was appointed to suc- 
ceed him: this was the man whom Astyages had en- 
tertained with so unnatural a feast, and who had as- 
sisted Cyrus in obtaining die kingdom: him Cyras ap- 
pointed to the command of his army. On his arrival 
in Ionia, he blockaded the different towns, by throwing 
up entrenchments before them; Phocasa was die first 
city of Ionia which thus fell into his hands. 

MO Surrender Aim.]— Charon the Lampsaccnian, says Plu- 
tarch, a more ancient writer than Herodotus, relating this mat- 
ter concerning Pactyas, charges neither the Mytilenians nor 
Chians, with any such action. These are his words:—- ^^ Pactp^' 
on hearing of the approach of the Persian anny, fled first 
My tilcne, then to Chios, and fell into tlie hands of Cyrus.*'- 
Plutarch on the malignity of Herodotus, 
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CLXUI. The Phocaeaw ivcre the first of tibe Greeks 
who made long voj9gc%. The Adriatic and the Tyr- 
rhene seas, Iberta and Tartessas*^ were first of all 
explored by them. Their vessels were not round, but 
of &fty oars. On their touching at Tartessus, they 
conciliated the fitvour of Arganthonius"^ sovereign of 
the place; he had then governed the Tartessians for 
the space of eighty years, and he lived to the age of 
one hundred and twenty. Upon that occasion he 
fotned such a regard fw the Phocaeans, that, solicit- 
ing them to leave Ionia, he gave them permission to 
choose within his territories whatever situation they 
might prefier. On their refusal of his ofier, and when 
he heard from them that the power of the Mede was 

♦ Tartessus stood between the two branches of the river 
^setis, which is formed in its passage through the lake Libys- 
tinus, and most commodious, in consequence, it was for tke 
pujposes of navigation and trade. This people gave their name 
not only to the island and river on which their city was built, 
but also to the whole country, which was called Tartessus. 
Bochart informs us, that Gades and Carteia were anciently 
called Tartessus, and thinks that the former was built by the 
Tarshiah of Scripture, immediately after the dispersion, and 
the two latter, long afterwards, by the Phoenicians. 

•»* jfrganthonius.'] — That Herodotus may not, in this instance, 
be accused of falsehood, be it ki^own that in these our times, 
an Englishman, of the name of Thomas Parr, lived to the age 
of one hundred and fifty-three. He was invited from his resi- 
dence in the country to London, by king Charles, as a miracle 
of longevity, where he died, the change of air and of diet not 
agreeing with him. In all probability if he had staid at home, 
he might have lived longer. What is more remarkable, at the 
age of one hundred, he was tried for his life; ob vim illatam 
virgini.— Pfl/OTfritt#.— This is not correct. Parr was not tried 
for his life, but convicted in the Spiritual Court of bastardy, 
for which he did penance.— r. 

Vol. L 2D 
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continually increasing, he suppfied them with money 
to build walls to their city. The extent of the walls, 
which were of many furlongs, the size of tlie stones, 
with the skill of the wcu'kmanship, suflSiciently attest 
the donor's liberality. 

CLXIV. The Phocasans being thus im>vided with 
walls, Harpagus advanced and attacked their city. He 
offered them terms, and engaged to leave them unmo- 
lested, if they would suffer one of their towers to be 
demolished, and give up some one edifice'^' for a 
sacred purpose. From their aversion to servitude, the 
inhabitants requested a day to deliberate on his pro* 
posal; desiring him in that interval to withdraw his 
forces. Harpagus avowed himself conscious of their 
intentions, but granted their request Immediately on 
his retiring from their walls, the Phocseans prepared 
their fifty-oared gallies, in which they placed their 
families and effects. They collected also the statues aiid 
votive ofierings from their temples, leaving only paint- 
ings, and such works of iron or of stone as could not 
easily be removed. With these they embarked, and 

aw Same 07ie ed^fic e.y^Thi^ passage is involved in some ob- 
scurity. The commentators understand a temple. M. Reiske 
wishes to make an addition of the word mithre. But the Per- 
sians did not confine the Deity within walls. Perhaps, says 
Wesseling, Harpagus was satisfied with their consecrating one 
single building, in token of subjection. For my own part, I 
think that the king, having a palace in every large town of his 
dominions, the building which Harpagus demanded, was pro- 
bably intended for his residence, whenever he might happen 
to visit Phocaea; or it might perhaps be intended for the g^oyer* 
nor, his representative.— Xarc Aw, 
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inhabitai 



CLXV. On their arrival at Chios, they made pro- 
posals for the purchase of the ^nussae islands; not suc- 
ceeding in their object, as the Chians were afraid of 
being by these means injured in their commerce, the 
Phocseans proceeded to Cymus. In this place, twenty 
years before, they had, under some oracular direction, 
built a town, to which they gave the name of Alalia. 
Arganthonius in the mean While had died, and the 
Fhocaeans in their way to Cymus touched at Phocaea, 
where they put to death every one of the garrison, 
which had been left by Harpagus for the defence of 
the place. After this, they bound themselves under 
solemn curses never to desert each other. They farther 
agreed by an oath never to return to Phocaea, tiU a 
red-hot ball of iron, which they threw into the sea, 
should rise again. Notwithstanding these engagements, 
the greater part of them were, during.the voyage, seized 
with so tender and such affectionate regret for their 
ancient residence, that they returned to Phocsea. Such 
<^ them as adhered to their former solemn resolutions, 
proceeded on their course from iEnussae to Cymus. 

CLXVI. Here they settled, lived in peace with the 
ancient inhabitants, for the space of five years, and 
erected some temples. In consequence, however, of 
their committing depredations on all their neighbours, 
the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians collected a fleet of 
sixty vessels, to oppose them. The Phocasans on their 
part were not inactive; they also fitted out sixty ves- 
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sels, and advanced lo meet their adversaries on die 
Sardinian sea. The fleets engaged, the Phocasans con- 
quered, but obtained what might be termed a Cad- 
mean victory''^. They lost for^ of their vessels, and 
the twenty which remained were unfit for all service. 
Returning, therefore, tx> Alalia, they got together their 
^unilies and effects, loaded their ships with all that 
they could carry, and, abandoning Cymus*, directed 
their course to Rhegium. 

CLXVII. On board the vessels which were taken 
by the enemy, were a number of prisoners, most of 
whom were carried on shore, and stoned to death. 
After which enormity, it happened that aB the men^ 
cattle, and different animals belonging to Agyllat, 
which approached this spot, were seized with c<m- 
vulsions, and deformity of one kind or odierl This 
circumstance, and a wish to atone for their crime, in- 
duced the people of Ag}ila to consult the Delphic 
oracle. The Pythian directed them to perform, what 
is still observed as a custom among them: they insti- 

•« Cadmean victory. l^The origin of this proverb is Taii- 

ously related. Suidas Bays, amongst other things, that it be- 
came a proverb, because Cadmus having destroyed the dragon, 
which guarded a fountain sacred to Mars, lived afterwards for 
the space of eight years in servitude to Ma^. It was applied 
universally to those who^e ostensible, superiority was accom- 
panied with real disadvantage. See many curious particulars 

• • • 

on this subject in the Adagia of Erasmus, under the Artie. 
Cadmca Victoria. 

* Herodotus occasionally mentions most of the larger islands 
of the Mediterranean. Cymus is Corsica. See Rennell, p. 42. 

1" This was Caere in Etruria. 
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luted magnificent iuaend rites in honour of those who 
had been slain, and they introduced gymnastic and 
equestrian exercises in their honour. Such was the 
&te of this portion of the Phocasans. They who re- 
tired to Rhegium took possession of a part of JEno- 
tria|, and built a city called Hyela. To this they were 
jiersuaded by a man of Posidonia, who instructed them 
that the oracle really intended them to build a mauso- 
leum to the hero Cymus, and not a city in die island 
ctf that name. — Such is the hist(»y of the Phocaeans 
of Ionia. ^ 

« 

CLXVIII. The fcHtune of the Teians was nearly 
siauHar, Harpagus having taken their cily by blockade, 
they embarked, and passed over into Thrace; here 
they built Abdera'^^S the foundations of which were 
originally laud by Timesius'" of Clazomeros. He cq- 

\ £notria is part of Italy. See Rennell again, p. 42. They 
first attempted to settle in the i£nussaean islands^ adjaceut to 
<3hios, thence they proceeded to Cymus (Corsica) where they 
had prerioufily fouaded a city named Alafia^ and finally to 
Jfinatria, where they hi&ilt the city of Hyela, in the tract be- 
tween Psestum and Cape Palinurus. 

ii4 Mdtra,'] — Of this place many singularities are related by 
L.ucian and Pliny. The grass of the country was so strongs 
that such horses as ate of it ran mad. The inhabitants were 
afflicted with a fever, which so disturbed their imaginations, 
that they fancied theraselyes actors, and were, during the deli- 
rium, eternally repeating some verses from the Andromeda of 
£uripides. It produced, however, many famous men. It was 
the birth-place of Democritus, of Protagoras, Anaxarchus, 
If ecataeus, and others.— ^7*. 

«w 7Vwe«itt«.] — ^Larcher, on the authority of Plutarch and 
J£lian, reads Timesias. The reading in all the manuscripts and 
editions of Herodotus^ is Timesius. 

Timesias 
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joyed no advantage from his labours, but was banished 
by the Thracians, though now venerated by the Teians 
of Abdera, as a hero. 

CLXIX. These lonians alone, through a warm 
attachment to liberty, thus abandoned their native 
country. The rest of these people, excepting the 
Milesians, met Harpagus in the field, and like their 
friends, who had sought another residence, fought 
like men and patriots. Upon being conquered, they 
continued in their several cities, and submitted to the 
wills of their new masters. The Milesians, who, as I 
hiaye before mentioned, had formed a league of amity 
vnth Cyrus, lived in undisturbed tranquillity. Thus 
was Ionia reduced a second time to servitude. Awed 
by the fate of their countrymen on the continent, the 
lonians of the islands, without any resistance, submit* 
ted themselves to Harpagus and C3rrus. 

CLXX. The lonians, though thus depressed, did 
not omit assembling at Panionium, where, as I have 
been informed. Bias of Priene gave them advice so 

Timesias was governor of Clazomenx, and a man of great 
integrity. Envy, which always persecutes such characters, 
ultimately effected his disgrace. He was for a time regardless 
of its consequences: but it at length banished him from his 
. country. He wjis passing by a school, before which the boys, 
dismissed by their master, were playing. Two of them were 
quarrelling about a piece of string. << I wish," says one of them, 
^ I might so dash out the brains of Timesias." Hearing this, 
he concluded that if he was thus hated by boys, as well as 
men, the dislike of his person must be universal indeed; he 
therefore voluntarily banished himself.— -.^/ian. 
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M of wifldou, that their compliance with it would 
have rendered them the hairiest of the Greeks. He 
recommended them to form one general fleet, to pro- 
ceed with this to Sardinia, and there erect one ci^ 
capable of receiving all the lonians* Thus they might 
have lived in the enjoyment of their liberties, and pos- 
sessing the greatest of all the islands, might have been 
secure of the dependence of the rest. On the contrary, 
their continuance in Ionia rendered every expectation 
of their recovering their independence quite impossi- 
ble. This, in their fallen condition, was the advice of 
]3ias; but before their calamities, Thales the Milesiani 
who was in fact of Phoenician origin, had wisely coun- 
selled them to have one general representation of the 
lonians at Teos, this being a central situation: of which 
the other cities, stiU using their own customs and laws, 
might be considered as so many different tribes. Such 
were the different suggestions of these two persons. 



CLXXI. On the reduction of Ionia, Harpagus in- 
corporated the lonians and iEolians with his forces, 
and proceeded against the Carians, Caunians and Ly- 
cians. The Carians formerly were islanders, in subjec- 
tion to Minos, and called Leleges^. But I do not, 

* Called Lelege^.y— 'They are distinguished from the Leleges 
by Homer, ivho makes them two distinct people. See book 
)Oth of the Iliad: 

The Carians, Caucons, the Pelasgian host, 
And Leleges, encamp along the coast. 

Here I must censure Mr. Pope. Homer calls the Pelasgi, 
krVf, which strong epithet is totally omitted in the translation. 

Strabo, in his twelfth book, calls the Leleges, 9rX«9«r«(, wan- 
derers. 
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after the strictest examination, £nd that they erer paid 
tribute. They suf^lied Minos, as crften as he request- 
ed, with a number of vessels, and at the period of Us 
great prosperity and various victories, were disdn- 
gubhed above their neighbours by their ingmuity* 
Three improvements now in use among the Greeks, 
are imputed to them. The Carians were the first who 
added crests to their helmets, and ornaments to their 
shields. They were also the first who gave the shield 
its handle'^^ Before their time, such as bore shields had 
no other means of managing them, but by a piece of 
leather suspended from the neck over the left shoulder. 
After a long interval of time, the Dorians and lonians 
expelled the Carians, who, thus driven from the is- 
lands, settied on the continent. The above informa* 
tion concerning the Carians is received firom Crete; 
they themselves contradict it altogether, and affirm 
that they are original natives of the continent, and had 
never but one name. In confirmation of this, they 
show at Mylassa**'^, a very ancient structure, built in 

^» Itt handle. 'y-AX appears from Homer, that in the time of 

the Trojan war the buckler had two handles of wood, one 
throug^h which the arm was passed; the other was grasped by 
the hand, to regulate its movement. See Iliad 8, 193. This 
particularity is omitted by Mr. Pope, who contents himself 
with saying, shiaid of gold. The original is, the shield Is in- 
tirely of gold, handles and all.— ^MMr^f r% ig mtm^.-^T, 

Sophocles, therefore, has been guilty of an anachronism, in 
giving the shield of Ajax a handle of leather.^— LarcArr. 

•*^ Afy/a««a.]— Now called Melasso.— Besides the temple 
here mentioned, there was another of great antiquity, in hooou* 
of Jupiter Osogus. In after-times a beautiful temple was con- 
structed at this place, sacred to Augustus and to Rome. Me 
lasso is at the present day remarkable for producing the tobacc 
in Turkey T, 
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konour of the Camn Jove, to the privil^es of which 
the Lydians and Mysians are also admitted, as being 
of the same origin. According to their account, Lydus 
and Misus were brothers of Cares; the use of the above 
temple is therefore granted to their descendants, but 
to no other nation, though distinguished by the use of 
the same language. 

CLXXIL The Caunians are in my opinion the 
aborigines of the country, notwithstanding their own 
assertion that they came from Crete. I am not able to 
speak with decision on the subject; but it is certain, that 
either they adopted the Carian, or the Carians accom- 
modated themselves to their language. Their laws and 
customs <Ufier essentially from those of other nations, 
and no less so from the Carians. Among them it is es* 
teemed highly meritorious to make drinking parties, 
to which they resort in crowds, both men, women, • 
and children, according to their different ages and 
attachments. In earlier times they adopted the reli* 
gious ceremonies of foreign nations; but determining 
afterwards to have no deities but those of their own 
country, they assembled of all ages in arms, and rush- 
ing forwards, brandishing their spears as in the act of 
pursuit, they stopped not until they came to the moun- 
tains of Caljoida, crying aloud that they were expelling 
their fweign gods. 

CLXXIII. The Lycians certainly derive their origin 
firom Crete^^. The whole of this island was formerly 

u9 Crf rr.]-»Now called Candia« For an account of its pre- 

VoL. I. 2 E 
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possessed by barbarians; but a contest for the supreme 
power arising between Sarpedon and Minos, the sons 
of £uropa*^» Minos prevailed, and expelled Sarpedon 
and his adherents. These, leaving their country, came 
to that part of Asia which is called Milyas. The coun- 
try of the Lycians was formerly called Milyas, and the 
Milyans were anciently known by the name of Solymi. 
Here Sarpedon governed; his subjects retained the 
names they brought, and indeed they are now by their 
neighbours called Termilians^. Lycus, the son of 
Pandion, being also driven from Athens by his brother 
^geus, went to Sarpedon, at Termiise; in process of 
time the nation was after him, called Lycians. Their 
laws are pardy Cretan^^ and partly Carian. They have 

else circumstances, consult Pococke.— But the best and latest 
account of Crete is to be found in Savary's Letters on Greece. 

— r. 

«> Eurofia.l^ — The popular story of Jupiter and Europa, is 
too well kno^vn to require or to justify any elaborate discus- 
sion. This name, howevei-, may be introduced amongst a thou- 
sand others, to prove how little it becomes any person to speak 
peremptorily, and with decision, upon any of these more an- 
cient personages. According to Lucian, Europa and Astarte 
were the same, and worshipped with divine honours in Syria. 
She was also esteemed the same with Rhea, the mother of the 
gods. — 7\ 

* TermiliariB.'] — They are sometimes called Telmissi. I be- 
lieve they both mean the same thing, both names relating to 
the kind of armour in use amongst them; the first denoting 
the short sword, or poniard, the last the quiver and arrows, for 
which the Cretans were famous, and both which Herodotus 
appropriates to the Lycians, in book the 7th. 

»* Partly Cretan. ]-~The following whimsical circuinstan< 
is related by Jllian. « The Cretans," says he, w are skilfi 
archers. With their darts they wound the wild goats whic 
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one distinction from which they never deviate, which 
is peculiar to themselves; they take their names from 
their mothers^, and not from their * fathers. If any 

feed upon the mountains. The goats, on perceiving themselves 
struck, immediately eat the herb dictamnus; as soon as they 
have tasted it, the darts fall from the wound.'*— 7*. 

M«/'rom their mo r/j f r*. ]— Bell erophon slew a wild boar, 
which destroyed all the cattle and fruits of the Xanthians, but 
he received no compensation for his services. He therefore 
prayed to Neptune, and obtained from him, that all the fields 
of the Xanthians should exhale a salt dew, and be universally 
corrupted. This continued till, regarding the supplications of 
the women, he prayed a second time to Neptune, to remove 
this effect of his indignation from them. Hence a law was in- 
stituted amongst the Xanthians, that they should derive their 
names from their mothers, and not from their fathers. — Plu- 
tarch on the Firtuea of Women, 

The country of the Xanthians was in Lycia. If this custom 
commenced with the Xanthians, the Lycians doubtless adopted 
it. Amongst these people the inheritance descended to the 
daughters, the sons were excluded.— iarcAfr. 

No less singular is the custom which prevails in some parts 
of this kingdom, called Borough English, which ordains that 
the youngest son shall inherit the estate, in preference to all 
his elder brothers. — T, 

* From their fathers,'] — They also called themselves sons of 
Thetis, as I have mentioned in another place; this probably 
they did in consequence of the strange custom here men- 
tioned, and to confront the like ridiculous fictions of other 
nations. 

Moreover, over the different companies (t« Svovitmk) or 
Af)#fi») into which the Cretans were divided, a woman presi- 
ded, had the care and management of the whole family, provi- 
ded for them, and at table distributed the choicest pieces to 
those who had distinguished themselves, eitlier at home or 
abroad. This female government arose from the foregoing 
plea, their pretended descent from Thetis: but the youth under 
seventeen were under the care of a master, who was called 
their father. See Mcursius, c. 16, 17. Creta. 
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one is asked concerning his family, he proceeds 
immediately to give an account of bis descent, men- 
tioning the female branches only. If any free woman 
marries a slave, the children of such marriage are re- 
puted free; but if a man who is a citizen, and of 
authority among them, marry a concubine, or a fo- 
reigner, his children can never attain any digni^ in 
the state. 

CLXXIV. Upon this occasion the Carians made 
no remarkable exertions, but afforded an easy victory 
to Harpagus. The Carians, indeed, were not less pu- 
sillanimous than all the Greeks inhabiting this district 
among whom are the Cnidians, a Lacedasmonian co- 
lony, whose territories, called Triopium, extend to 
the sea. The whole of this country, except the Bybas- 
sian peninsula, is surrounded with water: on the north 
by the bay of Ceramus; and on the west by that sea 
which flows near Syme and Rhodes. Through this 
peninsula, which was only five furlongs in extent, the 
Cnidians endeavoured to make a passage, whilst the 
forces of Harpagus were employed against Ionia. The 
whole of this country lying beyond the isthmus being 
their own, they meant thus to reduce it into the form 
of an island. Whilst they were engaged in this em- 
ployment, the labourers were wounded in different 
parts of the body, and particularly in the eyes, by 
small pieces of flint, which seemed to fly about in so 
wonderful a manner as to justify their apprehensions 
th^t some supernatural power had inteifered. The] 
sent therefore to make enquiries at Delphi, whaf 
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power it was, which thus opposed their efforts? The 
Pythian^, according to their own tradition, answered 
them thus: 

Nor build, nor dig; for wiser Heav'n 
Had, were it best, an island giv'n. 

Upon this the Cnidians desisted from their purpose, 
and, on the approach of the enemy, surrendered them- 
selves, without resistance, to Harpagus. 

CLXX V. The inland country beyond Halicamassus 
was inhabited by the Pedasians. Of them it is affirmed, 
that whenever they or their neighbours are menaced 
by any calamity, a prodigious beard grows from the 
chin of the priestess of Minerva^^: this, they say, has 

«» Tlie PyMwn.]— This answer of the oracle brings to mind 
an historical anecdote, which may properly be introduced here: 
•—The Dutch offered Charles the Second of Spain to make the 
Tagus navigable as far as Lisbon, at their own expence, pro- 
vided he would suffer them to exact, for a certain number of 
years, a stipulated duty on merchandize which should pass that 
way. It was their intention to make the Mansanazer navigable 
from Madrid to the place where it joins the Tagus. Aflcr a 
sage deliberation, the council of Castile returned this remark- 
able answer: ^ If it had pleased God to make these rivers navi* 
gable, the intervention of human industry would not have been 
necessary: as they are not so already, it does not appear that 
Providence intended them to be so. Such an undertaking 
would be, seemingly, to violate the decrees of Heaven, and to 
attempt the amendment of these apparent imperfections visible 
in its works."^— C/ar>E*e'« Letters on the Sfianith JVation. 



*^ The priestess of Minerva,' 



— We express ourselves sur- 



>rised at the blind credulity of the ancients: posterity, in its 
.nm, will be astonished at ours, without being on this account 
^>erhaps at all more wise.^^LarcAer, 

The liquefying of the blood of St. Januarius at Naples, which 
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happened three several times. They, having £3rtified 
mount Lida, were the only people of Caria who dis- 
covered any resolution in opposing Harpagus. After 
many exertions of bravery, they were at length sub- 
dued. 

CLXXVL When Harpagus led his army towards 
Xanthus, the Lycians boldly advanced to meet him, 
and, though inferior in number, behaved with the 
greatest bravery. Being defeated, and pursued into 
their city, tiiey collected their wives, children, and 
valuable effects, into the citadel, and there consumed 
the whole, in one immense fire"*. They afterwards 
uniting themselves under the most solemn curses, 

by the majority of the people there, it would at this day be 
thought impiety to doubt, is recited in a very lively and enter- 
taining manner by Dr. Moore, and is an instance of credulity 
no less striking than the one recorded by Herodotus of the 
Carian priestesses. — T, 

«» One immengejire.'] — The following anecdote from Plu- 
tarch, describes a similar emotion of despair.— -The Xanthians 
made a sally in the night, and seizing many of the enemy's 
battering engines, set them on fire. Being soon perceived by 
the Romans, they were beaten back. A violent wind forced the 
flames against the battlements of the city with such violence' 
that the adjoining houses took fire. Brutus, on this, command- 
ed his soldiers to assist the citizens in quenching the fire: but 
they were seized with so sudden a frenzy and despair, that 
women and children, bond and free, all ages and conditions, 
strove to repel those who came to their assistance, and, gather- 
ing whatever combustible matter they could, spread the fire 
over the whole city. Not only men and women, but even boi 
and little children, leaped into the fire; others threw theri 
selves from the walls; others fell upon their parents' sworti 
opening their breasts, and desiring to be slain. — T. 
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niade a private saUy upon the enemy, and were every 
man put to death. Of those who now inhabit Lycia, 
calling themselves Xanthians, the whole are foreigners, 
eighty families excepted: these survived the calamity 
of their country, being at that time absent on some 
foreign expedition. Thus Xanthus fell into the hands 
of Harpagus; as also did Caunus, whose people imi- 
tated, almost in every respect, the example of the 
Lycians. 

CLXXVII. Whilst Harpagus was thus engaged in 
the conquest of the Lower Asia, Cynis himself con- 
ducted an army against the upper regions, of every 
part of which he became master. The particulars of 
his victories I shall omit; expatiating only upon those 
which are most memorable in themselves, and which 
Cyrus found the most difficult to accomplish. When 
he had reduced the whole of the continent, he com- 
menced his march against the Assyrians. 

CLXXVIII. The Assyrians are masters of many 
capital towns; but their place of greatest strength and 
&me is Babylon^^. which, after the destruction of 

3» Babylon.'] — The greatest cities of Europe give but a faint 
idea of that grandeur which all historians unanimously ascribe 
to the famous city of Babylon.— i>ttrffn*. 

Babylon, the glory of kingdoms, the beauty of the Chaldees 
excellency .^-^/^aiaA. The latest accounts of Babylon are from 
Ranwolf, 1574, Ray's Travels, and P. de la Valle, 1616. The 
latter describes what D'Anville believes to be the tower or 
temple of Belus, and P. St. Albert, in his MS. account of his 
mission, describes immense walls said to be those of the 
palace. (D'Anville PEuphrate et le Tigre, p. 1 10. 1 17.) D'An- 
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Nineveh, was the roydl re^dence« It is situated on a 
large plain, and is a perfect square: each side, by every 
approach, is one hundred and twenty furlongs in length; 
the space, therefore, occupied by the whole is four 
hundred and eighty furlongs^. So extensive is the 
ground which Babylon occupies: its internal beau^ 
and magnificence exceeds whatever has come within 
my knowledge. It is surrounded by a trench, very 
wide, deep, and full of water: the wall beyond this, is 
two hundred royal cubits^ high, and fif^ wide: the 
royal exceeds the common cubit by three digits. 

ville treats Otter as an illiterate traveller, who never thought 
about Babylon for want of having been told of it; yet Gibbon 
ranks him with Tavernier and Niebuhr, the most useful of 
modem travellers in these tracts. But to be thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the situation and remains of this vast and inter- 
esting city, the reader will do well to peruse with serious at- 
tention the elaborate publication of Rennell, who has dedicated 
not less than sixty pages to this important subject. It is cer- 
tainly surprising that Herodotus says nothing of its founder, 
but is satisfied with telling us who extended and improved it. 

• The different reports of the extent of the walls of Baby- 
lon are given as follows: 

By Herodotus at 120 stadia each side, or 480 in circum- 
ference. 

By Pliny and Solinus at 60 Roman miles, which^at eight 
stadia to a mile, agrees with Herodotus 

By Strabo at 385 stadia. 

By Diodorus, from Ctesias, 360, but from Clitarchus, who 
accompanied Alexander, 365: and, lastly, by Curtius, 368. 

It appears highly probable that 360 or 365 was the true 
statement of the circumference.— Z^^nne//. 

S37 Cu6i/«.]— It must be confessed, indeed, that in the co~ 
parison of ancient and modem measures, nothing certain b 
been concluded. According to vulgar computation, a cubit 
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CLXXIX. t here think it right to describe the 
use, to which the earth dug out of the trench was 
coriTerted, as well as the particular manner in which 
they constructed the wall. The earth of the trench was 
first of all hud in heaps, and, when a sufficient quan- 
tity wa« obtained, made into square bricks, and baked 
in a furnace. They used as cement, a composition of 
heated bitumen, whidi, Ihixed with the tops of reeds, 
was {riaced betwixt every thirtieth course of bricks. 
Having thus lined the sides of the trench, they pro- 
ceeded to build the wall in the same manner; on the 
summit of which, and fronting each other, they erected 
small watch-towers of one story, leaving a space be* 
twixt them, through which a chariot and four horses 
ttiight pass and turn* In the circumference of the wall, 
M ^Uffin^ent distances, were an hundred massy gates of 
brass*", whose hinges and frames were of the same 
metal. Within an eight days' journey from Babylon is 
a city called Is^; near which flows a river of the same 

a foot and a half; and thus the ancients also reckoned it: but 
then we are not certainly agreed about the length of their 
Ibot.*— •Jlfon^/atiron. 

The doubt expressed by Montfaucon appears unnecessary: 
these measures, being taken from the proportions of the human 
body, are more permanent than any other. The foot of a mode- 
rate-sized man, and the cubit, that is the space from the end of 
the fingers to the elbow, have always been near twelve and 
eighteen inches respectively.— J*. 

M8 Gates of brass. y^Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, to 
Cyrus: I will go before thee; I will break in pieces the gates 
of brass.— /«ataA. 

* /«.[] — ^There are some curious fountains of this kind near 
Hit, a town on the Euphrates, at 128 miles aboye Hillah, 
reckoning the distance along the banks of the Euphrates. 

This 

Vol. I. 2F 
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name, which empties itself into the Euphrates. With 
the current of this river, particles of bitumen descend 
towards Babylon, by die means of which its walls were 
constructed. 

CLXXX. The great river Euphrates, which, with 
its deep and rapid streams, rises in the Armenian 
mountains, and pours itself i#to the Red Sea*^, divides 
Babylon into two parts. The walls meet and form an 
angle with the river at each extremity of the town, 
where a breast- work of burnt bricks begins, and is 
continued along each bank. The city, which abounds 
in houses from three to four stories in height, is regu- 
larly divided into streets. Through these, which are 
parallel, there are transverse avenues to the river, 
opened through the wall and breast- work, and secured 
by an equal number of little gates of brass. 

CLXXXI. The first wall is regularly fortified; the 
interior one, though less in substance, is of almost 
equal strength. Besides these, in the centre of each 
division of the city, there is a circular space surrounded 
by a wall. Li one of these stands the royal palace, which 

This distance answers to eight ordinary joumies of a caravan, 
of 1 6 miles direct, and is at the same rate as the six joumies 
at which Hit is reported to be from Bagdad, according to 
M. Niebuhr. There can be no doubt, therefore, this Hit is 
the place intended by Is, and which should have been written 
It. — RennelL 

^^ Red Sea.'^ — The original Erythrean or Red Sea was 
that part of the Indian ocean which forms the peninsula of 
Arabia; the Persian and Arabian gulphs being only branches 
of it— r. 
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fills a lai^ and strongly defended space* The temple of 
Jupiter Belus^ occupies the other, whose huge gates 
of brass may still be seen. It is a square building, each 
ade of which is of the length of two furlongs. . In the 
midst a tower rises, of the solid depth and height of 
one furlong; upon which, resting as a base, seven 
other turrets are built in regular succesion. The ascent 
is on the outside, whichf^wuiding from the ground, is 
continued to the hig^iest tower; and in the middle of 
the whole structure there is a convenient resting-place. 
In the last tower is a lai^ chapel, in which is placed 
a couch magnificendy adorned, and near it a table of 
solid gold; but there is no statue in the place. No man 
is suflfered to sleeo here; but the anartment is occu. 



^1^ Temfile of JufiUer Belus, "y—lt is necessary to have in 
mind, that the temples of the ancients were essentially differ- 
ent from our churches. A large space was inclosed by walls, 
in which were courts, a grove, pieces of water, apartments 
sometimes for the priests; and lastly the temple, properly so 
called, and where most frequently it was permitted the priests 
alone to enter. The whole inclosure was named rt iff«f: the 
temple, properly so called, or the residence of the deity, was 
called fMH (naos) or the cell. It is obvious, that this last is the 
place particularly alluded to^^^Larcher. 

Notwithstanding the above remark of M. Larcher, the con- 
formity between the temples of the ancients and our ecclesias- 
tical structures, was greater than he seems to imagine. Colleges 
and monasteries include within their walls, courts, lodgings for 
priests, groves, pieces of water, besides the church or chapel. 
The same holds true of the pagodas and other places of wor- 
ship of the present Hindoos. 

Bel and Belus was a title bestowed upon many persons. It 
was particularly given to Nimrod, who built the city Babel or 
Babylon.-— JSryanr. 
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pied fay a femak, who, as die Chaldean prkata^* 
affirm, is selected by their deity from the m^ok nation 
as die object of hb pleasiues. 

CLXXXIL They themselves have a tradkion^ whi<^ 
oamiot easily obtain credit, that their deity outers this 
temjde, and reposes by night on this couck A similar 
assertion is also made by thi ^gj^ptians <tf Thebes; 
for, in the interior part of the temple of the Tbeban hx^ 
pit^, a woman in like manner sleeps. Of these two wo- 
men, it is presumed that neither of them have any cotn- 
munication widi the other sex. In which predicament 
the priestess of the temple of Patars in Lyda is also 
placed. Here is no regular orade^; but whenever a 
divine communication is expected, the priestess is 
obliged to pass die preceding night in the temple. 

CLXXXIIL In this temple, there is also a small 
chapel, lower in the building, which contains a figure 
of Jupiter in a sitting posture, with a large table before 
him; these, vrith the base of the table, and the seat of 
the throne, are all of the purest gold, and are estimated 
by the Chaldeans to be worth eight hundred talents. 
On the outside of this chapel, there are two ahars; one 

S3i Chaldean >^ne«r«.]— Belus came originally from MgypL 
Hq weot, accompanied by other JEgyptians^ to Babylon: tl^ere 
he established priests; these are the personages called by the 
Babylonians, Chaldeans. The Chaldeans carried to Babylon the 
science of astrology^ which they learned from the j&gyptian 
prie8ts.-^XarcAfr. 

•» Regular oracle.'] — According to Serviua, Apollo commu- 
nicated his oracles at Patarae during the six winter months, at 
Delos in the six months of summer. •^Zarc^err. 
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15 of gold, the other is of immense size, and appropri- 
ated to the sacrifice of fulUgrown animals: those only 
which have not left their dams, may be offered on the 
ahar of gold. Upon the larger altar, at the time of the 
anniversary festival in bonom* of their god, the Chal- 
deans regularly consume incense, to the amount of a 
thousand talents. There was formerly in this temjde, 
a statue of solid gold, twelve cubits high'^; this, how- 
ever, I mention from the information of the Chaldeans, 
and not from my own knowledge. Darius the son of 
UystAspts?^ endeavoured by sinister means to get 
possession of this, not daring openly to take it; but 
his son Xerxes afterwards seized it, putting the priest 
to death who endeavoured to prevent its removal. The 
temple, besides those ornaments which I have de- 
scribed, contains many bfierings of individuals. 

CLXXXI V. Among the various sovereigns of Ba- 
bylon, who contributed to the strength of its walls, 
and the decoration of its temples, and of whom I shall 
make mention when I treat of the Assyrians, there 

* It is l»]r no means impossible but that this might be the 
identical image which Nebuchadnezzar set up.— ^ee Daniel, 
chap. iii. V. 1. ^k^ 

«w Darius the 9on of Hyatas/iesJ] — ^The only Babylonish and 
Persian princes found in the Bible, are Nebuchadnezzar, Evil 
Merodach, Belshazzar, Ahasuerus, Darius the Mede, Coresh, 
and Darius the Persian; Artaxerxes also is mentioned in Nehe- 
miah. Ahasuerus has been the subject of much etymological 
investigation. Sir Isaac Newton, by inadvertency, makes him 
in one place to be Cyaxares, in another Xerxes. Archbishop 
Usher supposes him to be Darius Hystaspes; Scaliger, Xerxes; 
Josephus, the Septuagint, and Dr. Hyde, Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus.—- */?f c Aar(/«on . 
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were two females, the former of these was named 
Semiramis*^, who preceded the other by an interval 
of five generations. This queen raised certain mounds, 
which are indeed admirable woi^s; till then the whole 
plain was subject to violent inundations from the river. 

CLXXXV. The other queen was called Nitocris: 
she being a woman of superior understanding, not only 
left many permanent works, which I shall hereafter 
describe, but also having observed the encreasing 
power and restless spirit of the Medes, and that Ni- 
neveh, with other cities, had fallen a prey to their 
ambition, put her dominions in the strongest posture 
of defence. To effect this, she sunk a number of 
canals above Babylon, which by their disposition 
rendered the Euphrates, which before flowed to the 
sea in an almost even line, so complicated by its 
windings, that in its passage to Babylon, it arrives 
three times at Ardericca, an Assyrian village: and to 
this hour they who wish to go from the sea up the 

»• Semiramis.'] — It may be worth while to observe the dif- 
ferent opinions of authors about the time when Semiramis is 
supposed to have lived. 

Years. 
According to Syncellus, she lived before Christ 2177 
Petavius makes the term ... - 2060 
Helvicus .---.-- 2248 

Eusebius - - 1984 

Mr. Jackson 1964 

Archbishop Usher 1215 

Philo Biblius, from Sanchoniathon^ about 1 200 

Herodotus about 713 

What credit can be given to the history of a person, the time 
of whose life cannot be ascertained within 1 535 years?— 'J^fyan/^ 
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Euphrates to Babylon, are compelled to toiich at Ar- 
dericca three times on three different days. The banks 
also, which she raised to restrain the river on each 
side, are really wonderful from their enormous height 
and substance. At a considerable distance above Ba- 
bylon, turning aside a little from the stream, she 
ordered an immense lake to be dug, sinking it till 
they came to the water: its circumference was no less 
than four hundred and twenty furlongs. The earth of 
this was applied to the embankments of the river; and 
the sides of the trench or lake were strengthened and 
lined with stones, brought thither for that purpose. 
She had in view by these works, first of all to break 
the violence of the current by the number of circum- 
flex ions, and also to render the navigation to Babylon, 
as difficult and tedious as possible. These things were 
done in that part of her dominions which was most 
accessible to the Medes; and with the farther view of 
keeping them in ignorance of her affairs, by giving 
them no commercial encouragement. 

CLXXXVI. Having rendered both of these works 
strong and secure, she proceeded to execute the fol- 
lowing project. The city being divided by the river 
into two distinct parts, whoever wanted to go from 
one side to the other was obliged, in the time of the 
former kings, to pass the water in a boat. For this, 
which was a matter of general inconvenience, she 
provided this remedy, and the immense lake which 
she had before sunk, became the farther means of 
extending her feme: — Having procured a number of 
lai^ stones, she changed the course of the river, 
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directing it into the canal prepared for its reeeptioiu 
When this was full, the natural bed of the river be-» 
came dry, and the embankments on each aide, near 
tliose smaller gates which led to the water, were lined 
with bricks hardened by fiie» similar to those which 
had been used in the construction of the walL She 
afterwards, nearly in the centre of the city, witfi the 
stones above-mentioned, strongly compacted with iron 
and with lead, erected a bridge^^; over this the inha* 
bitants passed in the day time by a square platfionn, 
which was removed in the evening to prevent acta of 
mutual depredation. When the above canal was tho- 
roughly filled with water, and the bridge completdy 
finished and adorned, the Euphrates was suflfered to 
return to its original bed: thus both the canal and the 
bridge were confessedly of the greatest utility to the 
public. 

S3ff A hridger^ — Diodorus Siculus represents this bridge as 
iive furlongs in length; but as Strabo assures us that the Eu- 
phrates was no more than one furlong wide, Rollin is of opi- 
nion that the bridge could not be so long as Diodorus describes 
it. Although the Euphrates was, generally speaking, no more 
than one furlong in breadth, at the time of a flood it was pro- 
bably more; and, doubtless, the length of the bridge was pro- 
portioned to the extremest possible width of the river. This 
circumstance M. Rollin does not seem to have considered. 
The Mansanares, which washes one of the extremities of 
Madrid, is but a small stream: but as, in the time of a flood, it 
spreads itself over the neighbouring fields, Philip the Second 
built a bridge eleven hundred feet long. The bridge of Semi- 
ramis, its length alone excepted, must have been very inferior 
to these of ours. It consisted only of large masses of stone^ 
piled upon each other at regular distances, without arches; 
they were made to communicate by pieces of wood thrown 
over each pile.— /.flrrcA<»r. 
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CLXXXVII. The above queen was also celebrated 
for another instance of ingenuity: she caused her 
tomb** to be erected over one of the principal gates 
of the city, and so situated as to be obvious to uni- 
rersal inspection: it was thus inscribed — " If any of 
the sovereigns, my successors, shall be in extreme 
want of money, let him open my tomb, and take what 
money he may think proper; if his necessity be not 
great, kt him forbear, the experiment will perhaps be 
dangerous/' The tomb remained without injury till 
the time and reign of Darius. He was equally offended 
at the gate's being rendered useless, and that the invi- 
tation thus held out to become affluent, should have 
been so long neglected. The gate, it is to be observ- 
ed, was of no use, from the general aversion to pass 
through a place over which a dead body was laid. 
Darius opened the tomb; but instead of finding riches, 
he saw oiily the dead body, with a label of this import: 
^' If your avarice had not been equally base and in- 
satiable, you would not have disturbed the repose of 
the dead." — Such are the traditions concerning this 
queen.* 

OS Her tombr^ — Nitrocris, in this instance, deviated from the 
customs of her country. The Assyrians, to preserve the 
bodies of their dead the longer from putrefaction, covered 
them with honey: the Romans did the same. As to their 
funeral rites, the Assyrians in all respects imitated the ^gyp-. 
tians. — T, 

It appears from Plutarch, that the tomb of Cyrus, and of 
many of the princes of the East, were within the precincts of 
their cities.— ^-Bryanr. 

* Larcher omits this last paragraph, that the narrative, as he 
observes, may not be enfeebled. 

Vol, I. 2 G 
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CLXXXVIIL Against her son Labynitus, who, 
with the name of his father, enjoyed the empire of 
Assyria, Cyrus conducted his army. The great king*'^, 
in his warlike expeditions, is provided from home 
with cattle, and all other necessaries for his table. 
There is also carried with him water of the river Cho- 
aspes'^S which flows near Susa, for the king drinks of 
no other; wherever he goes he is attended by a num- 
ber of four-wheeled carriages, drawn by mules, in 
which the water of Choaspes, being first boiled, ifr 
deposited in vessels of silver. 

^^ Great kinf^J] — This was the title by which the Greeks 
always distinguished the monarchs of Persia. The emperor 
of Constantinople is at the present day called the Grand Sig- 
nior .'—-Larc^^. 

Lofty titles have always been, and still continue to be con- 
ferred upon the Oriental princes.— Thus saith Cyrus king of 
Persia, The Lord God of heaven hath given me all the king- 
doms of the earth.— £zm, i. 3. 

For I never hurt any that was willing to serve Nebucbodo- 
nosor, king of all the earth.— JucfirA, xi. 1 . 

«» Choaafiea.y^ 

There Susa by Choaspes' amber stream, 
The drink of none but kings. 

Paradise Regained^ Book iL 

Upon the above passage of Milton, Jortin has this remark: 
«-^^I am afraid Milton is here mistaken. That the kings of 
Persia drank no water but that of the river Choaspes, is well 
known: that none but kings drank of it, is what I believe can- 
not be proved."-*Add to the note from Jortin, the following, 
from the posthumous works of the same writer: 

If we examine the assertion of Milton, as an historical pro- 
blem, whether the kings of Persia alone drank of Choaspes, we 
shall find great reason to determine in the negative. Herodo- 
tus, Strabo, Tibullus, Ausonius, Maximus Tyrius, Aristides, 
Plutarch, Pliny the Elder, Athenaeus, Dionysius Periegetes, 
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CLXXXIX. Cyras in his march to Babylon ar- 
rived at the river Gyndes, which rising in the moun- 
tains of Matiene, and passing through the country of 

and Eustathius, have mentioned Choaspes or Eulseus as the 
drink of the kings of Persia or Parthia, and have called it 
fimnXuff v)«() regia lympha; but none have said they alone 
drank it. I say Choaspes or Eulxus, because some make them 
the same, others make them different rivers. 

Jortin then adds from JSsWaxiy as a proof that the subjects of 
the Persian king might drink this water, the anecdote which I 
have quoted at length. 

Mention is made, continues Jortin, by Agathocles, of a cer* 
tain water which none but Persian kings might drink; and if 
any other writers mention it, they take it from Agathocles. We 
find in Athanaeus, Agathocles says, that there is in Persia a 
water called Golden; that it consists of seventy streams; that 
none drink of it except the king and his eldest son; and that if 
any other person does, death is the pumshment. 

It appears not that the golden water, and the water of Cho- 
aspes were the same. It may be granted, and it is not at all 
improbable, that the king alone drank of that water of Cho- 
aspes, which was boiled and barrelled up for his use in his 
military expeditions. 

Jortin concludes by saying, that Milton, by his calling it 
Amber Stream, seems to have had in view the golden water 
of Agathocles. To me, this does not seem likely; I think Mil- 
ton would not have scrupled to have called it at once Golden 
Stream, if he had thought of the passage from Athenaus be- 

fore quoted. 

JEUan relates, that Xerxes during his march came to a 
desert place, and was exceedmgly thirsty; his attendants with 
his baggage were at some distance: proclamation was made, 
that whoever had any of the water of Choaspes should pro- 
duce it for the use of the king. One person was found who 
possessed a small quantity, but it was quite putrid: Xerxes, 
however, drank it, and considered the person who supplied it 
as his friend and benefactor, as he must otherwise have perish- 
ed With thirst.—- r. 
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the Dameansi loses itself in tlie Tigns: and dm, after 
flowing by Opis, is finally discbarged into tbe Red 
Sea. Whilst Cyrus was endeavouring to pass this river, 
which could not be performed without boats, one of 
the white consecrated horses boldly ent^ing the 
stream, in his attempts to cross it was borne away by 
the rapidity of the current, and totally lost, Cyrus, 
exasperated^^' by the accident* nuule a vow, that he 
would render this stream so very insignificant, that 
women should be hereafter be able to cross it without 
so much as wetting their knees* He accordingly sus- 
pended his designs upon Babylon, . and divided his 
forces into two parts: he then marked out with a line, 
on each side the river, one hundred and eighty trenches; 
these were dug according to his orders, and so great a 
number of men were employed, that he accomplished 
his purpose, but he thus wasted the whole of that 
summer. 

CXC. Cyrus havhig thus satisfied his resentment 
with respect to the Gyndes, on the aj^roach of spring 
prepared to march towards Babylon; the Babylonians 
awaited him in arms: as he advanced they met and 
gave him battle, but were defeated, and chased into 

«» Cyrusy exaafierated.'] — This portrait of Cynis seems to 
me a little overcharged. The hatred which the Greeks bore 
the Persians is sufficiently known. The motive with Cyrus 
for thus treating the Gyndes could not be such as is here 
described. That which happened to the sacred horse might 
make him apprehend a similar fate for the rest of his army^ 
and compel him to <Mvert the river into a great number of 
canals to render it fordable. A similar example occurs in a 
preceding chapter.^— Xarc^rr. 
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Ibe town. The inhabitants were well acquainted with 
the resdess and ambitious temper of Cyras, and had 
guarded against tfab event, by collecting [u-ovisions 
aad other necessaries sufficient for many years support, 
which induced them to regard a siege, as a matter of 
small importance; and Cyrus, after much tune lost, 
widKMjt having made the smallest progress, was re- 
duced to great perplexity. 

CXCI. Whilst in this state of anxiety he adopted 
the following expedient, either from the suggestions of 
others, <xr from the deliberation of his own judgment: 
— ^He placed one detachment of his forces where the 
river first enters the city, and another where it leaves 
it, directing them to enter the channel, and attack the 
town whenever a passage could be effected. After this 
dispositicm of his men, he withdrew with the less 
effective of his troops to the marshy ground whicli we 
have before described. Here he pursued in every re- 
spect the example of the Babylonian princess; he 
pierced the bank, and introduced the river into the 
lake, by which means the bed of the Euphrates became 
sufficiently shallow for the object he had in view. The 
Persians in their station watched the proper opportu- 
ni^, and when the stream had so far retired as not 
to be higher than their thighs, they entered Babylon 
without difficulty. If the besieged had either been 
aware of the designs of Cyrus, or had discovered the 
project before its actual accomplishment, they might 
have effected the total destruction of these troops. 
They had only to secure the little gates which led to 
the river, and to have manned the embankments on 
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either side, and they might have enclosed the Persians 
in a net from which they could never have escaped: 
as it happened, they were taken by surprize; and such 
is the extent of the city, that, as the inhabitants them- 
selves affirm, they who lived in the extremities were 
made prisoners, before any alarm was communicated*^ 
to the centre of the place. It was a day of festivity 
among them, and whilst the citizens were engaged in 
dance and merriment, Babylon was, for the first time*, 
thus taken. 

CXCIL The following exists, amongst many other 
proofs which I shall hereafter produce, of the powi^ 
and greatness of Babylon. Independent of those subsi* 

M> jiny alarm was commun<rar^ef.]-^They who were in the 
citadel did not know of the capture of the place till the break 
of day; which is not at all improbable: but it exceeds belief, 
what Aristotle affirms, that even on the third day it was not 
known in some quarters of the town that Babylon was takeit. 
'"'^archer, 

* It was again taken by Darius. See B. 3. 159. This incident 
brings forcibly to mind the feast of Belshazzar described in 
Daniel, c. 5. v. 1 . " Belshazzar the king made a great feast to 
a thousand of his lords, and drank wine before the thousand, 
&c. &c." 

He was profaning the sacred vessels brought from the tem- 
ple at Jerusalem, when the miraculous hand-writing appeared 
on the wall from which Daniel foretold the destruction of Ba- 
bylon, and the transferring of the empire to the Modes and 
Persians. 

^( Mene; God hath numbered thy kingdom, and finished it. 
— Tekbl; Thou art weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting. — Peres; Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the 
Medes and Persians. 

(( In that night was Belshazzar the king of the Chaldeans 
slain, and Darius the Median took the kingdom.*' 

The coincidence is very striking. 
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dies which are paid monthly to the Persian monarch, 
the whole of his dominions are obliged throughout the 
year to provide subsistence for him and for lus army. 
Babylon alone raises a supply for four months, ei^t 
being proportioned to all the rest of Asia; so that the 
resources of this region are considered as adequate to 
a third part of Asia. The government also of this coun- 
try, which the Persians call a satrapy, is deemed by 
much the noblest in the empire**^ When Tritan- 
taschmes, son of Artabazus, was appointed to this 
principality by the king, he received every day an 
artaby of silver. The artaby is a Persian measure, 
which exceeds the Attic medimnus by about three 
chsenices. Besides his horses for military service, this 
province maintained for the sovereign's use, a stud of 
eight hundred stallions, and sixteen thousand mares, 
one horse being allotted to twenty mares* He had 
moreover so immense a number of Indian dogs*^', that 
four great towns in the vicinity of Babylon were ex- 
empted from every other tax, but that of maintaining 
them*. 

«*i The description of Assyria, says Mr. Gibbon, is furnished 
by Herodotus, who sometimes writes for children and some- 
times for philosophers. It is given also by Strabo and Ammia- 
nus. The most useful of the modem travellers are Tavemier, 
Otter, and Niebuhr: yet I must regret, adds the historian, that 
the Irak Arabi of Abulfeda has never been translated. 

•«» Indian do^"*.]— These are very celebrated. The ancients, 
In general, believed them to be produced from a bitch and a 
tig'er. The Indians pretend, says Pliny, that the bitches are 
lined by tigers, and for this reason when they are at heat they 
confine them in some part of the forests. The first and second 
race they deem to be remarkably fierce; they bring up also the 
third. — Lurcher, 

* See Gibbon, vol. iv. p. 166. 
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CLXCIII. The Assyrians hare but little rain, the 
lands, however, are fertilized, and the fruits of the 
earth nourished, by means of the riven This does 
not**^, like the Egyptian Nile, enrich the country by 
overflowing its banks, but is dispersed by manual la- 
bour, or by hydraulic engines. The Babylonian dis- 
trict, like iEgypt, is intersected by a number of ca- 
nals***, the largest of which, continued with a south- 
east course from the Euphrates to that part of the 
Tigris where Nineveh stands, is capable of receiving 
vessels of burden. Of all countries which have come 
within my observation, this is far the most fruitful in 
corn. Fruit-trees, such as the vine, the olive, and the 
fig, they do not even attempt to cultivate; but the sdl 
is so particularly weU adapted for com, that it never 
produces less that two hundred fold; in seasons whicfa 
are remarkably favourable, it will sometimes rise to 
three hundred: the ear of their wheat as well as barley 
is four digits in size. The immense height to which 

»«5 This does not^ ^c,"] — The Euphrates occasionally over- 
flows its banks, but its inundations do not, like those of the 
Nile, communicate fertility. The streams of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris do not, says Pliny, leave behind them the mud 
which the Nile does in JEg^pt.— ZarcAcr. 

•« Mimber of canals.'] — The uses of these artificial canals 
were various and important: they served to discharge the su- 
perfluous waters from one river into the other, at the season 
of their respective inundations; subdividing themselves into 
smaller and smaller branches, they refreshed the dry lands, 
and supplied the deficiency of rain. They facilitated the inter- 
course of peace and commerce; and as the dams could br 
speedily broken down, they armed the despair of the Assyrian 
with the means of opposing a sudden deluge to the progress c 
an invading army. — Gibbon. 
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sullet and sesamum'^' will grow, although I have wit- 
sessed it myself, I know not how to mention. I am 
well aware that they who have not visited this country 
will deem whatever I may say on the subject a viola^ 
tion of probability. They have no oil but what they 
extract from the sesamum* The palm^4« is a yery 
common plant in this country, and generally fruitful: 
this they cultivate like fig-trees, and it produces them 
bread, wine, and honey. The process'^^ observed is 

»« 5tf«amttm.J— Of this plant there are three species; the 
Orientale, the Indicum, and the Trifelictum: it is the first kind 
which is here meant. It is an annual herbaceous plant; its 
flowers are of a dirty white, and not unlike the fox-glove; it 
is cultivated in the Levant as a pulse, and indeed in all the , 
eastern countries; it has of late years been introduced into 
Carolina, and with success; an oil is expressed from its seed; 
it is the seed which is eaten: they are first parched over the 
fire, and then stewed with other ingredients in water. — T. 

•4» ne /ialm.2 — The learned Ksmpfer, as a botanist, an an^ 
tiquary, and a traveller, has exhausted the whole subject of 
palm-trees. The diligent natives, adds Mr. Gibbon, celebrated 
either in verse or prose the three hundred and sixty uses to * 
which the trunk, the branches, the leaves, the juice, and the 
fruit were skilfully applied. 

»*y The yiroce**.]— Upon this subject the learned and indus- 
trious Larcher has exhausted no less than ten pages. The 
ancients whom he cites are Aristotle, Theophrastus, and Pliny; 
the modems are Pontedera, and Toumefort, which last he 
quotes at considerable length. The Amcenitates Exoticse of 
Kxmpfer, to which I have before alluded, will fully satisfy 
whoever wishes to be more minutely informed on one of the 
most curious and interesting subjects which the science of 
natural history involves.— 7^. 

The male bears a large branch something like millet, which 
I full of a white flower (flour) and unless the young fruit of 
le female is impregnated with it, the finiit is good for nought. 

And 

Vol. I. 2 H 
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this: they fasten the ffuit of ilhat wMch the Gteek» 
term the male tree to the <me which produces the 
date, by this means the worm which is contained in the 
former entering the frtiit, ripens and prevents it from 
dropping immatiirely. The male palms bear insects im 
their fruit, in the same manner ^thc wild ftg-trees^ 

CXCIV. Of aU that I saw*inthb country, nextt^ 
Babylon itself, what to me appeared the greatest cu- 
riosity, were the boats. These which are used by those 
who come to the city, are of a circular form, and made 
of skins. They are constructed in Armenia, in the 
parts above Assyria, where the sides of the vessdft 
being formed of wBlow^^S are covered externally 

And to secure it, they tic a piece of the fruit of the male to 
every bearing branch of the female. — Pococke, vol. . p. 207. 

* This is one of the many passages which prove that Hero- 
dotus personally visited the places which he more circumstany 
tially describes. This appears almost throughout the 2d book, 
and particularly in chapters 3, 29, 44, 104, 106, 167. In Mel- 
pomene also, c. 86. 

*^ Formed of willow j b*c.]— 

The bending willow into barks they twine, 
Then line the work with skins of slaughtered kine; 
Such are the floats Venetian fishers know, 
Where in dull marshes stands the settling Po: 
On such to neighbouring Gaul, allur'd by gain, 
The bolder Britons cross the swelling main. 
Like these, when fruitful Egypt lies afloat, 
The Memphian artifit builds his reedy boat. 

Rowers Lucan, 

The navigation of the Euphrates never ascended 
Babylon.— G»^ Aon . 

I have been informed, that a kind of canoe made in a simi 
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with skins, and having no distinction of head or stem, 
W% modeUed into the shape of ^, shield* Lining the 
bottoms of these boots W)th reeds, they take on board 
their merchandize, and thus Gpmniit themselves tp 
the stream. The principal article of their commerce 
is palm wine, which they carry in casks. The boats 
have two oars, one man to each; one pulls to him, the 
other pushes firom him. These boats are of very dif- 
ferent dimensions; some of them are so large as tp 
}^esr freights to the value of five thousand talents: the 
the smaller of them has one ass on board; the larger^ 
severed. On their arrival at Babylon, they dispose of 
all their cargo, selling the ribs of their boats, the mat- 
ting, and every thing but the skins which oover them^ 
these they lay upon their asses, and with them return 
to Armenia* The rapidity of the stream is t6o great 

form, and precisely of the same materials, is now in use in 
Monmouthshire, and other parts of Wales, and called a corri- 
cle. They are als« common in Cheshire, and may be seen on 
the Dee. Much like this also is the boat described by Mr. 
Turner in his Account of Tibet: 

I saw a boat placed on its end in one of the villages, for oc- 
casional use, which might easily be carried on the back of the 
passenger. It was composed chiefly of leather, and consisted 
of a rude skeleton of wood, with thwarts and ribs, oyer which 
a bull's hide was stretched. It appeared to be exactly similar 
to that kind of boat which under the name of corricle still con- 
tinues in use on the Wye and perhaps on some other of our 
English rivers, and it brought forcibly to my i*ecollection the 
important use to which Csesar once applied this rude and sim- 
ple invention of our British Ancestors.— 7*. 

See the Scholiast to Apollonius Rhodius, book ii. verse 168, 
ere we are told, that anciently all the inhabitants of the sea 
ELsts made their rails and boats of passage of the skins of 
^asts. 
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to render their return by water practicable. This is 
perhaps the reason which induces them to make their 
boats of skin, rather than of wood. On their return 
with their asses to Armenia, they make other vessels 
in the manner we have before described. 

CXCV. Their clothing is of this kind: they have 
two vestSy one of linen which falls to the feet, another 
over this which is made of wool; a white sash connects 
the whole. The fashion of their shoes'^* is peculiar to 
themselves, though somewhat resembling those worn 
by the Thebans. They wear their hair**® long, and 
covered with a turban, and are lavish in their use of 
perfumes**^. Each person has a seal ring, and a cane^ 

s«0 FaMon of their «Aoe«.]— «The Theban shoes were made 
of wood, and came up part of the leg. The dresses for the feet 
and legs amongst the Greeks and Romans were nearly the 
same; they had both shoes and sandals, the former covered the 
whole foot, the last consisted of one or of more soals, and were 
fastened with thongs above the foot. In the simplicity of pri- 
mitive manners, the feet were only protected by raw hides. It 
is said in Dion Cassius, that Julius Cassar gave offence at Rome, 
by wearing high-heeled shoes of a red colour. The shoes of the 
Roman senators were distinguished by a crescent. A particular 
form of shoe or sandal was appropriated to the army; and a de- 
scription of thirty different kinds, as used by the Romans and 
such nations as they deemed barbarous, may be found in Mont- 
faucon. — T, 

«» Their hairJ^ — It cannot be a matter of much importance, 
to know whether the Babylonians wore their hwr short, or suf- 
fered it to grow. But it is a little singular, that in this instance 
Strabo formally contradicts Herodotus, although in oth**** **- 
barely copies him.— i-arcArr. 

«*i Ptff/wmM.]— The use of aromatics in the East n 
dated from the remotest antiquity; they are at the present | 
riod introduced, not only upon every religious and fest 
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or walking-stick, upon the top of which is carftd an 
apple'", a rose, a lily, an eagle*, or some figure or 
othen for to have a stick without a device, is unlawful. 

CXC VI. In my description of their laws, I have to 
to mention one, the wisdom of which I must admire; 
and which, if I am not misinformed, the Eneti*, who 

occasion, but as one essential instrument of private hospitality 
and friendship. ^< Ointment and perfume," says Solomon, «< re- 
joice the heart." At the present day, to sprinkle their guests 
with rose-water, and to perfume them with aloes wood, is an 
indispensable ceremony at the close of every visit in Eastern 
countries. At the beginning of the present century they were 
considered as a proof of great extravagance and unusual 
luxury; they have of late years been continually becoming 
more and more familiar, till they have at length ceased to be 
any distinction of elegance, of fortune, or of rank. — T, 

^ An AfifiUr^ — What, in common with Littlebury and Lar- 
cher, I have translated apple, Mr. Bryant understands to be a 
pomegranate, which, he says, was worn by the ancient Persians 
on their walking-sticks and sceptres, on account of its being a 
sacred emblem. — T, 

* An Eagle,'] — The sovereign Princes of Greece wore on 
their sceptres the figure of a bird, and often that of an eagle. 
The Monarchs of Asia had the same custom. The eagle is 
always represented as crowning the summit of Jupiter's 
sceptre. See West's Translation of Pindar. 

Then by the music of thy numbers charm'd, 

The bird's fierce Monarch drops his vengeful ire. 

Perch'd on the scepter of the Olympian king, 
The thrilling darts of harmony he feels, 

And indolently hangs his rapid wing, 

While gentle sleep his closing eye-lid seals. 

" JEnetLy^This people, from whom perhaps the Venetians 
Italy are descended, Homer mentions as famous for their 
^ed of mules: 

The Paphlagonians Pylaemenes rules, 

Where rich Henetia breeds her savage mules. 

Before 
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are of Illyrian origin, use also. In each of 
several districts this cust<x^ was eyeiy year observed; 
such of their virgins a<s were ^uuriage^hle^ werc at ap 
appointed time and place assembled together. Here 
the men also came, and some public <^cer sold by 
auction^'^ the young women one by one, begin- 
Before I proceed, I must point out a singular error of Pope; 
any reader would imagine that Pylsmenes, as it stands in his 
translation, had the penultimate long; on the contrary it is 
short. There is nothing like rich Henetia in Homer; he simply 
say, f| Zftrm. .Upon the above lines of Homer, I have some- 
w^here seen it remarked, that probably the poet here intended 
to inform us, that the Eneti were the first people who pursued 
and cultivated the breed of mules. They were certainly so 
famous for this heterogeneous mixture, that Enrti andCfgr*; 
denote that particular foal of the horse and the mule, which the 
Eneti bred.— See Heaychius, 

A remarkable verse occurs in Genesis, see chapter xxxvi. 
verse 24. " These are the children of Zibeon; both Ajah, and 
Anah: this was that Anah, who /bund the mnies in the wilder- 
ness, as he fed the asses of Zibeon his father.'* Does not this 
mean that Anah was the first author and contriver of this un- 
natural breed? 

This mixture was forbidden by the Levitical law. — See 
Leviticus, ch. xix. ver. 19. " Thou shalt not let thy cattle 
gender with a diverse kind." 

Is it impossible that from Anah the Eneti might take their 
name? Strabo informs us that the Eneti of Asia were called 
afterwards Cappadocians, which means breakers of horses; and 
he adds, that they who marched to the assistance of Troy, 
were esteemed a part of the LeucO'Syri,—T, 

»3 Sold by auction.y^Htrodoiu& here omits one circum- 
stance of consequence, in my opinion, to prove that this cere- 
mony was conducted with decency. It passed under the in- 
spection of the magistrates; and the tribunal whose offic 
was to take cognizance of the crime of adultery, superinten 
the marriage of the young women. Three mjen, respects 
for their virtue, and who were at the head of their sev< 
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taag ttrifdi the most beautifuL When ^ teas dis- 
posed of, and a^ may be supposed fof a considerable 
sum, he prbceeded to sell the one who was next in 
beauty, takir^ it for granted that each man married 
the maid he purchased. The more aftuent of the Ba- 
brfloman youths contended with nmch ardour and 
emulation to obtain the most beautiful: those of th^ 
common people who were desirous of marrying, as if 
Aey had but little occasion for personal accomplish, 
mehts, were content to receive the m6re homely 
mai^iiis, with a portion annexed to them^ For the 
crier, when he had soM the fakest, selected next the 
most ugly, or one that was deformed; she also was put 
up to sale, and assigned to whoever would take her 
wrdi the kast money. This money was what the sale 
of the beautifal maidens produced, who were thusi 
obliged to portion out those who wiere deformed, or 
less lovely than themselves. No man was permitted 
to provide a match fi^r his daughter, nor could any one 

tribes, conducted the young women that were marriageable to 
the place of assembly, and there sold them by the voice of the 
public crier. ^^Larc her. 

If the custom of disposing of the young women to the best 
bidder was peculiar to the Babylonians, that of purchasing the 
perrson intended for a wife, and of giving the father a sum to 
obtain her, was much more general. It was practised amongst 
the Greeks, the Trojans, and their allies, and even amongst 
the deities. — Bellanger. 

Three daughters in my court are bred, 
And each well worthy of a royal bed: 
Laodice, and Iphigenia fair, 
\nd bright Chrysothemis with golden hair. 
Her let him choose, whom most his eyes approve; 
I ask no presents, no reward for love.— Po/jc'* Iliad. 
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take away the woman whotn he purchased, without first 
giving security to make her his wife* To this if he did 
not assent, his money was returned him. There were 
no restrictions with respect to residence; those of 
another village might also become purchasers. This, 
although the most wise of all their institutions, has not 
been preserved to our time. One of their later ordi- 
nances was made to punish violence offered to women, 
and to prevent their being carried away to other parts; 
for after the city had been taken, and the inhabitants 
plundered, the lower people were reduced to such 
extremities, that they prostituted their daughters for 
hire. 

CXCVIL They have also another institution, the 
good tendency of which claims applause. Such as are 
diseased^^ among them they carry into some public 
square: they have no professors of medicine, but the 
passengers in general interrogate the sick person con- 
cerning his malady; that if any person has either been 
afflicted with a similar disease himself, or seen its ope- 
ration on another, he may communicate the process 
by which his own recovery was effected, or by whichp 
in any other instance, he knew the disease to be re- 
moved. No one may pass by the afflicted person in 
silence, or without enquiry into the nature of his com- 
plaint. 

«* Diaeased.y^We may from hence observe the first rude 
commencement of the science of medicine. Syrianus ir ^^ "•"• 
nion, that this science originated in -£gypt, from those ^^.- 
who had been disordered in any part of their bodies wri 
down the remedies from which they received benefit.— "iarr 
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CXCVIII. Previous to their interment, their dead 
arc anointed with honey, and, like the ^Egyptians, they 
are fond of funeral lamentations*. Whenever a man 
has had communication with his wife^^, he sits over a 
consecrated vessel, containing burning perfumes; the 
woman does the same. In the mcMming both of them 
go into the bath; till they have done this, they will 
neidier of them touch any domestic utensil. This cus- 
tom is also observed in Arabia. 

CXCIX. The Babylonians have one custom in the 
highest degree abominable. Every woman who is a 
native of the country is obliged once in her life to 
attend at the temple of Venus, and prostitute herselP^ 

* Funeral lamentations. "^^The custom of hiring people to 
lament at funerals is of very great antiquity. Many passages in 
the Old Testament seem to allude to this.-— Jeremiah, xvi. 5. 
Baruch, vi. 32. « They roar and cry before their gods, as men 
do at the feast when one is dead." 

A similar custom prevails to this day in Ireland) where, as 
I have been informed, old women are hired to roar and cry at 
funerals. 

9BS Communication with hie vtife.l^l much approve of the 
reply of Theano, wife of Pythagoras. A person enquired of 
her, what time was required for a woman to become pure, 
after having had communication with a man. << She is pure 
immediately," answered Theano, ^ if the man be her husband; 
but if he be not her husband, no time will make her so."-— 
L,archer^from Diogenes Laertiue, 

Ablution after such a connection is required by the Maho- 
metan law.*— 7\ 

«•• Prostitute ^frtff(/I]— This, as an historical fact, is ques- 
ned by some, and by Voltaire in particular; but it is men- 
ded by Jeremiah, who lived almost two centuries before 
rodotus, and by Strabo, who lived long after him. See Ba- 
jh, vi. 42. « The 

Vol. I. 2 1 
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to a stranger. Such women as are of superior rank, do 
not omit even this opportunity of separating themselves 
from tlieir inferiors; these go to the temple in splendid 
chariots, accompanied by a numerous train of domes- 
tics, and place themselves near the entrance. This is 
the practice with many; whilst the greater part crown- 
ed with garlands, seat themselves in the vestibule; and 
there are always numbers coming and going. The 
seats have all of them a rope or string annexed to 
them, by which the stranger may determine his 
choice. A woman having once taken this situadon, 
is not allowed to return home, till some stranger 
throws her a piece of money; and leading her to a 

<< The women also with cord^ about them sitting in the 
ways, burn bran for perfume. But if any of them, drawn by 
some that passeth by, lie with him, she reproacheth her fellow, 
that she was not thought as worthy as herself, nor her cord 
broken." 

Upon the above Mr. Bryant remarks, that instead of women, 
it should probably be read virgins; and that this custom was 
universally kept up wherever the Persian religion prevailed. 
Strabo is more particular: « Not only," says he, ^< the men and 
maid-servants prostitute themselves, but people of the first 
fashion devote in the same manner their own daughters. Nor 
is any body at all scrupulous about cohabiting with a woman 
who has been thus abused." 

Upon the custom itself no comment can be required; Hero- 
dotus calls it, what it must appear to every delicate mind, in 
the highest degree base. 

The prostitution of women, considered as a religious insti- 
tution, was not only practised at Babylon, but at Heliopolis; at 
Aphace, a place betwixt Heliopolis and Biblus; at Sicca Venc- 
ria, in Africa, and also in the isle of Cyprus. It was at Apha 
that Venus was supposed, according to the author of the E 
mologicum Magnum, to have first received the embraces 
Adonis.— T*. 
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distance from the temple, enjoys her person. It is 
usual for the man, when he gives the money, to say, 
" May the goddess Mylitta* be auspicious to thee!" 
Mylitta being the Assyrian name of Venus* The 
money given is applied to sacred uses, and must not 
be refused, however small it may be. The woman is 
not suffered to make any distinction, but is obliged 
to accompany whoever offers her money. She after- 
wards makes some conciliatory oblation to the god* 
dess, and returns to her house, never afterwards to be 
obtained on similar, or on any terms. Such as are emi- 
nent for their elegance and beauty do not continue 
long, but those who are of less engaging appearance, 
have sometimes been known to remain from three to 
four years, unable to accomplish the terms of the law. 
It is to be remarked, that the inhabitants of Cyprus 
have a similar observance. 

CC. In addition to the foregoing account of Baby- 
lonian n^ianners, we may observe, that there are three 
tribes of this people, whose only food is fish. They 
prepare it thus; having dried it in the sun, they beat 
it very small in a mortar, and afterwards sift it through 
a piece of fine cloth; they then form it into cakes, ot 
bake it as bread. 

CCI. After his conquest of this people, Cyrus ex- 
tended his ambitious views to the Massagetse, a great 

* Mylitta, or rather according to Scaliger, Mylitath, which 
in the Chaldean tongue, is the same as Genetrix. — The My- 
litta of the Assyrians, the Mithra of the Persians, and the 
Alitta of the Arabians, have the same signification. See Hesy- 
chius at the word M«A«r«. 
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and powerful nation, whose tcnitories extend bqrond 
the river Araxes, to the extreme parts of the East. 
They are opposite to the Isaedonians, and are bj 
some esteemed a Scythian nation.* 

CCII. Concerning the magnitude of the Araxesf^ 
there are various representations; some pronouncing 
it less, others greater, than the Danube. There are 
many islands scattered up and down in it, some of 
which are nearly equal to Lesbos in extent. The peo« 
pie who inhabit these, subsist durii^ the summer on 
such roots as they dig out of the earth, preaervkig lor 
their winter's provision, the ripe produce oi their fruk- 
trees. They have amongst them a tree whose fruit has 

* Herodotus, as Major Reimell obsenres, does not seem to 
have been decided in his opinion whether or not the Massa- 
gets were to be regarded as a Scythian nation, but subsequent 
writers have almost universally reckoned them so. So that the 
proper Scythians of Herodotus were those of the Euxitie, and 
those of succeeding writers on the Caspian, or rather Arat and 
Jaxartes. 

t jiraxes.'] — See Spenser's Fairy Queen, book iv. canto II. 
stanea 31. 

Oraxes feared for great Cyrus' sake. 

Instead of Oraxes^ it ought to be Araxes.—* See Jortin, 

Virgil alludes to the tempestuous violence of this river, JEn. 
vii. 728. 

Pontem indignatus Araxes. 

See also Chardin, torn. i. p. 181. 

(«On a bati diverses fois des ponts dessua PAraxe, mail 
quelques forts et massifs qu'ils fussent, comme il paroit a des 
arches qui sont encore entiers, ils n'ont pu tenir contre I'effoi 
du fieuve. II est si furieux lorsque le degel le grossit des 
neiges fondues des monts voisins, qu'il n'y a ni digue ni autre 
batiment qu'il n'emporte." 
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a most siagular property. Assembled round a fire, 
which they make for this purpose^ they throw into the 
midst of it the above firuit, and the same inebriation is 
communicated to them from the smell, as the Greeks 
experience from excess of wine* As they become 
more exhilarated, they throw on a greater quantity 
of fruit, and are at length so far transported as to leap 
up, dance, and sing. — This is what I have heard of 
the customs of this people. The Araxes, like the 
Gyndes, which Cyrus divided into three hundred and 
^xty rivulets, rises among the Matienian hills. It se* 
parates itself into forty mouths"^, all of which, except 
one, lose themselves in bogs and marshes, among 
which a people are said to dwell, who feed upon raw 
fish, and clothe themselves with the skins of sea- 
calves. The larger stream of the Araxes continues its 
even course to the Caspian. 

CCIII. The Caspian is an ocean by itself, and com- 
municates with no other. The sea frequented by the 
Greeks, the Red Sea, and that beyond the Pillars, 
called the Atlantic, are all one ocean. The Caspian 
forms one unconnected sea^: a swift-oared boat would 

««^ Forty mott/A«.]— What Herodotus says of the Araxes, is 
in a great measure true of the Volga, which empties itself into 
the Caspian by a number of channels, in which many consider- 
able islands are scattered. But this river does not, nor indeed 
can it come from the Matienian mountains.-^ZarcA^. 

* Hence it appears that Herodotus doubts whether the ocean 
entirely encircled the earth; on this subject Major Rennell ob- 
aeryes with his usual perspicuity:-^ 

It has appeared, that Herodotus doubts whether the ocean 
completely encompasses the earth; but he admits that it sur* 
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in fifteen days measure its length, its extreme breadth 
in eight. It is bounded on the west by mount Cau- 
casus, the largest and perhaps the highest mountain in 
world. Caucasus is inhabited by various nations'", 
many of whom are said to subsist on what the soil 
spontaneously produces. They have trees whose 
leaves possess a most singular property: they beat 
them to powder, and then steep them in water; this 
forms a dye^, with which they paint figures of ani- 
mals on their garments. The impression is so very 
strong, that it cannot be washed out; it appears to be 
interwoven in the cloth, and endures as long as the 
garment. The sexes communicate promiscuously, 
and in public, like the brutes. 

rounds it on three sides. For, speaking of the Caspian sea, as 
being unconnected with all others, (in effect a lake) he says, 
that the Erythrean sea, and the one frequented by the Greeksy 
as well as the jitlantic^ are parts of the same ocean: Clio, 203. 
And as he always says, Melp. 13, 36, that the Hyperboreans, 
whom he places to the northward of the Scythians and Isse- 
dones, extended to the sea; this is saying in other words, 
that the sea bordered on, and confined Euro fie and Asia on the 
north. We have here then, in express terms, a norths a Bouth^ 
and a vfest sea; but no eastern sea; so that he considered the 
eastern part of the world as composed of land only: for be says, 
that "the Indians are the last nation towards the east; and 
that beyond them is a vast desert^ unknown and unexplored/* 
Melp. 40. Again he says, Melp. 8. "They affirm, without 
proving it, that the ocean^ commencing at the east^ flows 
round the earth.'* 

^^ Various nations, "^-^Of these the principal were the Col- 
chians, of the excellent produce and circumstances of whose 
country a minute and entertaining account is given by Strabc 

**» Forms a dye, 2 — Perhaps it may be allowed to conjectu 
at this place that Herodotus intended to speak of indigo. 
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CCIV. Caucasus terminates that part of the Caspian 
which extends to the west: it is bounded on the east 
by a plain of prodigious extent, a considerable part of 
which forms the country of the Massagetae, against 
whom Cyrus meditated an attack. He wa& invited 
and urged by many strong incentives. When he con- 
sidered the peculiar circumstances of his birth, he 
believed himself more than human. He reflected also 
on the prosperity of his arms, and that wherever he 
had extended his incursions, he had been followed by 
success and victory. 

CCV. The Massagetas^ were then governed by a 
queen, who was a widow, and named Tomyris. Cyrus 
sent ambassadors to her with overtures of marriage: 
the queen, concluding that his real object was the 
possession, not of her person, but her kingdom, for- 
bad his approach. Cyrus, on finding these measures 
ineffectual, advanced to the Araxes, openly discover- 
ing his hostile designs upon the Massagetae. He then 
threw a bridge of boats over the river, for the passage 
of his forces, which he also fortified with turrets. 

• Some modem writers of great authority have supposed 
that the word Scythia^ Skutay or Kuthay was only another 
reading of Getse^ as also that these are of the same nation with 
the Maaaageta; which is, indeed, very probable, although there 
is no necessity for supposing it. Probably the early Greeks 
hearing of a nation of Getse beyond the Caspian and Jaxartes, 
(for the remains of the Getse existed in the same tract, and 
under the same name, so late as the time of Tamerlane) gave 
them the name of Massa-Geta^ to distinguish them from the 
Geta in the west; but might be in doubt whether to regard 
them absolutely as Scythians. 
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CCVL Whilst he was engaged in this difficult 
undertaking, Tomjrris sent by her ambassadors this 
message: '^ Sovereign of the Medes, uncertain as you 
must be of the event, we advise you to desist fix>m 
your present purpose. Be satisfied with the dominion 
of your own kingdom, and let us alone, seeing how 
we govern our subjects,* You will not, however, 
listen to this salutary counsel, loving any thing rather 
than peace: If, then, you are really impatient to en- 
counter the Massagetse, give up your present labour 
of constructing a bridge; we will retire three da3rs 
march into our country, and you shall pass over at 
your leisure; or, if you had rather receive us in your 
own territories, do you as much for us." On hearing 
this, Cyrus called a council of his principal officers, 
and, laying the matter before them, desired their 
advice how to act. They were unanimously of opi« 
nion, that he should retire, and wait for Tomyris in 
his own dominions. 

CCVII. Croesus the Lydian, who assisted at the 
meeting, was of a different sentiment, which he de- 
fended in this manner: " I have before remarked, O 
king! that since Providence has rendered me your 
captive, it becomes me to exert all my abilities in 
obviating whatever menaces you with misfortune. I 

• I insert this passage on the authority of Larcher, strength- 
ened by Boerheck. The latter says, if for e^tttf we might read 
M^wf, it would be better, as Strabo observes that the Massa 
getae possessed many mountainous districts; and Justin relates, 
that Tomyris laid her ambuscade for Cyrus among the moun* 
tains. 
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liave been instracted in the severe but useful school 
of adversity. If you were immortal yourself, and com* 
manded an army of immortals, my advice might be 
justly thought impertinent; but if you confess your- 
self a human leader, of forces that are human, it be- 
comes you to remember that sublunary events have a 
circular motion, and that their revolution does not 
permit the same man always to be fortunate. Upon 
this present subject of debate I dissent from the ma- 
jority. If you await the enemy in your own dominion^ 
a defeat may chance to lose you all your empire; the 
victorious Massageta^, instead of retreating to their 
own, will make farther inroad into your territories. If 
you conquer, you will still be a loser by that interval 
of time and place, which must be necessarily employ- 
ed in the pursuit. I wiU suppose that, after victory, 
you will instantly advance into the dominions of To- 
myris; yet can Cyrus the son of Cambyses, without 
disgrace and infamy, retire one foot of ground from a 
female adversaiy? I would therefore recommend, that 
having passed over with our army, we proceed on our 
march till we meet the enemy; then let us contend for 
victory and honour. I have been informed the Mas- 
sagetas lead a life of the meanest poverty, ignorant of 
Persian fare, and of Persian delicacies. Let these 
therefore be left behind in our camp: let there be 
abundance of food prepared, cosdy viands, and flow- 
ing goblets of wine. With these let us leave the less 
effective of the troops, and with the rest again retire 
towards the river. If I err not, the foe will be allured 
by the sight of our luxurious preparations, and afford 
us a noble occasion of victory and glory.'' 
Yql. L 2 K 
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cc viix. Th<^ result of iht d^iOb wti», em cymk 

ptderred tlife ^htittibnt^ of Grttsbs: he tht^i«far^ i«x 
ttimbd for afaswer io Tomyris, that he would adviltiefc 
the spice ibto her domihicti^ which she had prbpOsed. 
Shb Wa^ faithful tb her engagement, and retired ao 
botidingly: Cyrus then fomullly delegated his autticvitf 
to his son Cambjrses^; and above all recofaimended 
Crce&uS to his care, as One wfaohi, if Ae projected el*. 
I^editioti should fail, it would be his interest to distin- 
jguish by every possible mark of reverencie and hotioui*« 
tie then dismissed them intb Persia, and passed the 
rivet with his forces. 

CCIX. As soon as he had advanced beyond ibc 
Araxes into the land of the Massagetas, he saw in tfafe 
night this vision: He beheld thb eldest son of Hystas^ 
pes having wings upoh his shoulders; tme 6f WfaSdi 
Ovetshadowed Asia, the t)iher Europe. Hysta^pes Was 
the ^on of Arsamis, of the family of the Archftmtnide^ 
the name of his eldest son was Darius, a yotkth of aboirt 
twenty, who had been left behind in Persia as Hot ytt 
of age for military service. Cyrus awbke, and revolved 
the matter in his mind: as it appeared to him of serious 
importance, he isent for Hystaspes tb his presencie, and, 
dismisisihg his attendants, ^^ Hystaspes,'^ said thb king, 
" I will explain to you my reasons, why I am samfied 
l)eyond all dispute that your son is now ^gaged in 
seditious designs against me and my authority. The 

MO Bis ton Cam^y#^v.]-— When the Pek*8l!Bui kings tv^tift oh 
txkj expedition, it was customary with them to name their suc- 
cessor, in order to prevent the confusion unavoidaMy arising 
from their dying without having done this.— ZrcrcAtrr. 
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gods, wiio^ &vour J enjoy, disclosfs to s^e aU those 
eT(^t9 which menace my security. |n the night jqst 
parsed, I bel^e^ your eldest son haying wings upon 
^ shouldersi one of which overshadowed Asia, the 
Other J^urope; from which I draw certain conclusion^ 
that he b engs^d in acts of treachery against me. Do 
you therefore return instantly to Persia; and take care, 
that when I return victorious from my present expe* 
dition, your son may g^ve ipe a sati^actory e:9:planation 
of his conduct" 

CCX. The strong ^prehension of the treachery of 
Parius induced Cyrus thus to address the father; but 
the vision in reality imported that the death of Cyrus 
wa$ at h^nd, and that Darius should succeed to his 
power. " Far be it, O king!" said Hystaspes in reply, 
^^ from any man of Persian origin to form con6piracie9 
agfi^nst his sovereign: if such there be, let immediate 
de^^ be his portion. You have raised the Persians 
^m slavery tp freedom; from subjects, you have 
snade them masters: if a vision has informed you that 
^y son designs any thing against you, to you and to 
your disposal I shall deliver him." Hystaspes, afteir 
this interview, passed the Arazes on his return to Per- 
na, fully intending to watch over his son, and deliver 
|um to Cyrus. 

CCXL Cyrus advancing a day^s march from the 
Araxes, followed, in all respects, the counsel of Croe- 
sus; and leaving behind him the troops upon which 
fae had less dependence, he returned with his choicest 
men towards the Araxes. A detachment of about the 
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third part of the anny of the Massagetae attacked the 
Persians whom Cyrus had left, and, after a feeble 
conflict, put them to the sword. When the slaughter 
ceased, they observed the luxuries which had artfully 
been prepared; and yielding to the allurement, they 
indulged themselves in feasting and wine, tiU drunk- 
enness and sleep overcame them. In this situation the 
Persians attacked them: several were slain, but the 
greater part were made prisoners* among whom was 
Spargapises, their leader, the son of Tomyris. 

CCXIL As soon as the queen heard of the defi^t 
of her forces, and the capture of her son, she dispatched 
a messenger to C3mis with these words: " Cyrus, in- 
satiable as you are of blood, be not too elate with your 
recent success. When you yourself are overcome with 
wine, what follies do you not commit? By entering 
your bodies, it renders your language more insulting. 
By this poison you have conquered my son, and neither 
by your prudence nor your valour. I venture a second 
time to advise what it will be certainly your interest 
to follow. Restore my son to liberty, and, satisfied with 
the disgrace you have put upon a third part of the 
Massageta^, depart from these realms unhurt If you 
will not do this, I swear by the Sun, the great god of 
the Massagetae, that, insatiable as you are of blood, I 
will give you your fill of it***." 

Ml Fill of A/oo(f.]— With this stopy of Cyrus that of the 
Roman Crassus nearly corresponds. The wealth of Crassua 
was only to be equalled by his avarice. He was taken prisoner ^^ 
in an expedition against the Parthians, who pouredtneited g^ld J , | 
down his throaty in order, as they said, that he whose thirst of 
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CCXni. These words made but litde impression 
upon Cyrus, The son of Tomyris, when> recovering 
from his inebriated state, he knew the misfortune which 
had befallen him, intreated Cjmis to release him from 
his bonds: he obtained his liberty, and immediately 
destroyed himself. 

CCXIV. On the refusal rf Cyrus to listen to her 
counsel, Tomyris collected all her forces: a battle en- 
sued, and of all the conflicts which ever took place 
amongst barbarians, this was I believe by far the most 
obstinately disputed. According to such particulars as 
I have been aUe to collect, the engagement began by 
a shower of arrows poured on both sides, from an in- 
terval of some distance; when these were all spent, they 
fought with their swords and spears, and for a long 
time neither party gained the smallest advantage: the 
Massagetse were at length victorious, the greater part 
of the Persians were slain; Cyrus himself also fell; 
and thus terminated a reign of twenty-nine years. 
When after diligent search his body was found, To- 
myris directed his head to be thrown into a vessel 
filled with human blood, and having insulted and mu- 
tilated the dead body, exclaimed, ^* Survivor and con- 
queror as I am, thou hast ruined my peace by thy 
successful stratagem against my son; but I will give 
thee now, as I threatened, thy fill of blood." — This 
account of the end of Cyrus seems to me most con- 
gold could never be satisfied when he was alive, might be fill- 
ed with it when dead.— y- 
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sisteBt wUb prababilfty* altbougb th«fe nt maojr Mher 



CCX V. The Mai»Qiiget8( in Hbsir alotbei snd food 
resemble the Scythiws; they fight oa horaebtdi aad 
on foot, and are both ways fonnidil4e« T^y bavo 
spears, arrows, and battle-axes. They make much use 
both of gold and bmss* Tb^ir speiu^, the poijits of 
their arrows, and their battle-anea, ai^ mad^ pf bnmi 
their helmets, their belta, and th^ir bve^st-pljtf^ »m 
decorated with gold. They bind dap a plitfe oi hms» 
on the cheats of their horsea, wbooe reins, bits, and 
other harness, are plated wii^ gcHd. They ^9^ neither 
iron nor silver, which indeed their country does not 
{H-oduce, though it abounds with gqid and braps, 

CCXVI. Concerning their manners we have to ob- 
serve, that though each man marries but one wife, ahe 
is considered as common properly. For what the 
Greeks assert in general of the Scythians, is true only 
of the Massagetas. When a man of this country desires 
to have communication with a woman, he hangs up 
his quiver befom his ^waggon, and enjoys h^ without 

«M Different r^to/ton«.]r— Xenophon makes Cjrnis die peace- 
ably in his bed; Strabo inclines to this opinion; Lucian makes 
him live beyond the age of an hundred.— -LarcArr. 

The Massagetae are by some authors confounded with the 
Scythians. Diodorus Siculais calls Tomyris queea of tbe Scy- 
thians.— XnrrAer. 

• Among the Nasamones in Africa, whose manners were 
nearly the same, a sUff was fixed in the ground before the 
tent. See Melpom. clxxii. Dowe says, in his dissertation pre- 
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tar of intcrrapdoti^ To speak of the nuihbdr df ye&ni 
td Whkii ttey Utd, is itnposdble. Ab sooli as any ont 
mitt bteomes inftrm tlutiugh age^ has asGembled rela^ 
dms fM him to dttth^, bmlmg alc^tig with the body 
iht fl^eh of shMp ahd othel* atiimab» upon wluok they 
ftibttt tsieeming iitiiversaUy this mode of death the 
happiest. Of those who die from any disease, they 
tteVer felt; they bui^ thenl in the earth, and esteem 
their fate a matter to be lamented, because they have 

fixed to his Inctian History, p. xxxvii. that the Faquirs of som^ 
part of India leare bne of their slipjiers at the door when en- 
gaged IB certain risits, in which they are 8up|K)&ed to be pri- 
vileged by the sanctity of their order. Some of our ancestors 
are accused of the same want of delicacy as the Massagets 
and the Nasamones; but we have no particular record of their 
domesdc cust6ms. Herodotus acquits the Westein Scythians 
of this practice, so contrary to decency and sentiment. See 
Rennell, p. 78. 

s^ Fut him to death."] — Hellanicus, speaking of the Hyper^ 
boreans, who live beyond the Rhiphean mountains, observes, 
that they learn justice, that they do not eat meat, but live en- 
tirely on fruit. Those of sixty years they carry out of the town, 
and put to death. Timaeus says, that in Sardinia, when a man 
has passed the age of seventy years, his sons, in honour of Sa- 
turn, and with seeming satisfaction, beat his brains out with 
clubs, and throw him from some frightful precipice. The in- 
habitants of lulis, in the isle of Ceos, oblige those who are past 
the age of sixty years to drink hemlock, &c. 

This custom, so contrary to our manners, will, doubtless, 
appear fabulous to those who are no friends to antiquity, and 
whose judgments are regulated entirely by modem manners. 
It is practised nevertheless at the present day in the kingdom 
of Aracan: the inhabitants of this country accelerate the death 
of their friends and relations, when they see them afflicted by 
a painful old age, or incurable disease; it is with them an act 
of piety.— iarcArr. 
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not lived to be sacrificed. They sow no grain, but en^ 
tirdy subust upon catde, and upon the fish which the 
river Araxes abundantly supplies; milk also constitutes 
a part of their diet They sacrifice horses*^ to the sun, 
their only deity, thinking it right to otkr the swiftest 
of mortal kraals, to the swiftest of immortal beings. 

»* Sacrifice hor^e^J] — This was a very ancient custom: it 
was practised in Persia in the time of Cyrus, and was probably 
anterior to that prince. Horses were also sacrificed to Neptune, 
and the deities of the rivers, being precipitated into the sea or 
into rivers. 

Sextus Pompeius threw into the sea horses and live oxeoi 
in honour of Neptune, whose son he professed himself to be. 
--^Larcher. 

Placat equo Persis radiis Hyperiona cinctum 
Ne detur celeri victima tarda deo.^— lOvirf , 
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CAMBYSES, the son of Cyrus, by Cassandana, 
daughter of Phanaspe, succeeded his father. The 
wife of Cyrus had died before him; he had lamented 
her loss himself with the sincerest grief, and com- 
manded all his subjects to exhibit public marks of 
sorrow^ Cambyses thus descended, considered the 
lonians and ^olians as his slaves by right of inheri- 
tance: — ^He imdertook therefore an expedition against 
^gypt, and assembled an army for this purpose, com- 
' posed as well of his other subjects, as of those Greeks 
who acknowledged his authority. 

1 Public marka q/* « orro w. J— Admetus pays the same tribute 
of respect to the memory of his deceased wife Alcestis. 

Eurifiid. Alceat. 435. 
Wtiich is thus rendered by Potter: 

Through my realms of Thessaly 
I give command, that all, in solemn grief 
For this dear woman, shear their locks, and wear 
The solemn garb of mourning. T. 

Vol. I. 2 L 
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II. Before die reign of their king PsammitichiisP, the 
iSgyptians esteemed themselves the most ancient of die 
human race; but when this prince came to the throne 
he took considerable pains to investigate the truth of 
this matter; the result was, that they believe the Phiy- 
g^s more ancient than themselves, and themselves 
than the rest of mankind. Whilst Psammitichus was 
engaged in this enquiiy, he contrived the following as 
the most efiectual means of removing his perplexity. 
He procured two children just bom, of humble pa- 
rentage, and gave them to a shepherd to be brought 
up among his flocks. He was ordered never to speak 
before them; to place them in a sequestered hut, and 
at proper intervals to bring them goats, whose milk they 
might suck whilst he was attending to other employ- 
ments. His object was to know what word they would 
first pronounce articulately* The experiment succeed- 
ed to his wish; the shepherd complied with each par- 
ticular of his directions, and at the end of two years, ou 
his one day opening the door of their apartment, both 
the children extended their hands towards him, as if in 
supplication, and pronounced the word Becos'. It did 

« Before the reign <if their king PaammitichuaJ^ — It is read 
indifferently Psammetichus, Psammitichus, and Psammieti- 
chus. 

According to Justin, the Scythians beHeved themselves to be 
more ancient than the ^Egyptians. 

s ^<?co«.]— -These infants, in all probability, pronounced the 
word Bee, the cr}' of the animals which they imitated, 08 be- 
ing a termination appropriate to the Greek language. — Lar^ 
r/i^r.— To this anecdote Quintilian alludes, when he says, i 
his 10th book — 

All the language we learn is first transmitted to us throug^L 
the channel of the ears; for which reason infants, whom soxn< 
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not at first excite his attention, but on their repeating 
the same expression, whenever he appeared, he related 
the circumstance to his master, and at his command, 
lHt)ught the children to his presence. When Psammi- 
tichus had heard them repeat this same word, he en-* 
deavoured to discover among what people it was in 
use: he found it was the Phry^an name for bread\ 
From seriously revolving this incident, the Egyptians 
were induced to allow the Phrygians to be of greater 
antiquity than themselves. 

III. That this really happened, I myself heard at 
Memphis firom the priests of Vulcan. The Greeks, 
among other idle tales, relate, that Psammitichus gave 
the children to be nursed by women whose tongues 
were previously cut out. During my residence at 
Memphis, the same priests informed me of many other 
curious particulars: but to be better satbfied how well 
the narrative which I have given on their authority, 
was supported, I made it my business to vidt Thebes 
and Heliopolis', the inhabitants of which latter place 

princes had the curiosity of having^ brought up by mute 
nurses in desert places, though they are said to have uttered 
some words, yet they remained destitute of the faculty of 
speaking. 

A similar story to this is told of James the 4th of Scotland, 
vrho confined two infants in one of the Hebrides, under charge 
of a dumb attendant. When they grew up, they spoke Hebrew. 
Henry tells the story, and properly laughs at it, as Herodotus 
also should have done. 

* Bread.'] — Hipponax, speaking of the people of Cyprus, uses 
this word as signifying bread.— ZarcArr. 

• Heiiofiolia.y^This place was not only celebrated for being 
in a manner the school of Herodotus: Plato here studied phi- 
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are deemed the most ingenious of all the iBgyptians. 
I shall not think it expedient to say what I heard of 
their religious customs, more than the names of their 
deities, believing that all are well informed on this 
subject. Whatever I may say will be merely what mf 
narrative requires. 

IV. In all which they related of human afl^rs, they 
were uniform and consistent with each other: they 
agree that the ^g}rptians first defined the measure of 
the year, which they divided into twelve parts; in this 
they affirm the stars to have been their guides. Their 
mode of computation is in my opinion more sagacious 
than that of the Greeks, who, for the sake of adjusting 
the seasons accurately, add every third year an inter- 
calary month. The -Egyptians divide their year into 
twelve months, giving to each month thirty days: by 
adding five days to every year, they^have an uniform 

losophy, and Eudoxus astronomy. Eusebius, Cyril, Augustine, 
and others affirm, that Plato got his information in £gypt; and 
Mr. Bryant says there can be no doubt of it. See Bryant on 
the Plagues of the Egyptians.— Plato resided three years at 
HeliopoUs, where he was very intimate with the Priests of the 
Sun.-~j&gypt was not only the school of Plato, but of Musxus, 
Melampos, Daedalus, Homer, Lycurgus, Solon, Democrites^ 
Sec. See Diodorus Siculus.-— 7*. 

A barbarous Persian has overthrown her temples, a ^Bouitic 
Arab burnt her books, and one solitary obelisk overlooking 
her ruins, says to passengers, this once was HeliopoUs.—* 
Savary. 

Since this was written, a barbarian more sanguinary tha 
Cambyses, and more frantic than Omar, has ravaged these t 
voted regions, and completed the destruction of all that u 
former spared. 
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revolution of time. The people of this country first 
invented^ the names of the twelve gods, and from 
them the Grecians borrowed them\ They were the 
first also who erected altars, shrines, and temples; 
and none before them, ever engraved the figures of 
animals on stone; the truth of all which they sufficiently 
authenticate. The name of their first king was Menes% 
in whose reign the whole of -^gypt, except the "pro- 
vince of Thebes, was one extended marsh. No part of 
all that district, which is now situate beyond the lake 
Mceris, was then to be seen, the distance between 
which lake and the sea, is a journey of seven days*. 

V. The account which they give of their country 
appears just and reasonable. It must be obvious to the 

* First invented.'] — ^Larcher in a note vindicates the expres- 
sion of first invented, but this was already done to his hands by 
Bentley, in his preface to Dissertation on Phalaris.— 71 

y Grecians borrowed them,] — At the same time that Plato 
confesses that the Grecian mythology was of foreign original, 
he derives Artemis from a Greek word signifying integrity; 
poseidon, from fioaiy desmen^ chains for the feet; Pallas, from 
fialleinj to vibrate, &c. Diodorus says, that the Greeks not only 
borrowed the names of their gods from ^gypt, but also their 
knowledge of the arts and sciences.— T'. 

If the Egyptian year had consisted of three hundred and 
sixty-five entire days, the seasons would be far from returning 
regularly at the same period. After some ages the winter 
months would be found to return in the spring, and so of the 
other seasons.— -LflrcAer. 

s Afrne«.}— Diodorus Siculus agrees with Herodotus in 
making Menes reign in i£gypt immediately after the gods 
and the heroes.— ^flrcArr. 

* This distance answers to the Lake of Kairun, which must 
therefore be regarded as a part at least of the famous lake 
Moeris. 
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inspection of any one of common sagacity, even 
though he knew it not before, that the part of ^gypt 
to which the Greeks now sail, formerly constituted a 
part of the bed of the river''; this may constantly be 
observed of all that tract of country beyond the lake, 
to pass over which would employ a journey of three 
days; but this the Egyptians themselves do not assert 
Of this fact there exbts another proof: if from a vessel 
bound to JEgyptj the lead be thrown at the distance 
of a day's sailing^ from the shore^^, it will come up 

9 Bed of the rtv^r.]— This sentiment was adopted' by all the 
ancients, and a great part of the modems. If it be true, all the 
country from Memphis to the sea must have been formerly a 
gulph of the Mediterranean, parallel to the Arabian gulph. The 
earth must have been raised up by little and little, from a de- 
posit of the mud which the waters of the Nile carry with them. 
^^Larcher, 

* Shaw says, that the black mud appears by soundings at the 
distance of twenty leagues. Surely the soil of Ethiopia must be 
of an extraordinary depth, in having not only bestowed upon 
^gypt so many thousand annual strata, but in having laid the 
foundation likewise of future additions to it in the sea, to the 
distance of twenty leagues; so far at least, by sounding and ex- 
amining the bottom of it with a plummet, the mud is found to 
extend.—^. 379. 

w Day's saiiing/rom the ^Aor^.]— For seven or eight leagues 
from the land they know by the sounding plummet if they are 
near J^gypt, as within that distance it brings up the black slimy 
mud of the Nile, that settles at the bottom of the sea, which is 
often of great use in navigation, the low land of this country 
not being seen afar ofT.^ — Pocock. 

I know not whether it has ever before been remarked, but it 
should seem, from the descriptions of modem travellers, that 
the approach to Alexandria in ^gypt greatly resembles th< 
approach to Madras.^- 7\ 

It appears from Norden, that the Nile forms every year ne^ 
islands in its course, for the possession of which the pett^ 
princes inhabiting the banks of the river eagerly contend. — T 

Tlw 
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at Hit ^cpth of deven fathoms covered with mud, 
plainly indicating that it was brought there by the 
water. 

The majority of travellers inform us, that upon an average^ 
the water usually rises every year to the height of twenty-two 
cubits. In 1703 it rose to twenty -three cubits four inches; in 
the year preceding it rose to twenty -two cubits eighteen inches: 
according to these travellers, the Bnvourable height is from 
twenty-two to twenty-three cubits; according to Herodotus, 
from fifteen to sixteen. — The difference is seven.-— ZarcAer. 

No addition seems to have been made, during the space of 
five hundred years, to the number of cubits taken notice of by 
Herodotus. This we leam> not only from the sixteen children 
that attend the statue of the Nile, but from a medal also of 
Trajan, where we see the figure of the Nile, with a boy stand- 
ing upon it, who points to the number sixteen. Fifteen cubits 
are recorded by the emperor Julian as the height of the Nile's 
inundation. Three hundred years afterwards the amount was 
no more than sixteen or seventeen; and at present, notwith- 
standing the great accumulation of soil, when the river riseth 
to sixteen cubits the Egyptians make great rejoicings, and 
call out, Wafaa Allah! God has given all we wanted.— Pococit'. 

Twenty-four cubits is the greatest height to which the Nile 
was ever known to rise. When our countryman Sandys was 
there it rose to twenty-three.p— -T^. 

The following beautiful description of the time of the Nile's 
inundation is given by Lucan: 

Whene'er the Lion sheds his fires around, 
And Cancer bums Syene's parching ground. 
Then at the prayer of nations comes the Nile, 
And kindly tempers up the mouldering soil; 
Nor from the plsdns the covering god retreats, 
Till the rude fervour of the skies abates; 
Till Phoebus into milder autumn fades, 
And M$5roe projects her length'ning shades: 
Nor let enquiring sceptics ask the cause— 
'Tis Jove's command, and these are nature's laws. 
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VI. According to our limitation of JEgypt, which 
is from the bay of Plinthene to lake . Serbonis, near 
mount Casius, the whole extent of the coast is sixty 
schseni". It may not be improper to remark, that they 
who have smaller portions of land, measure them by 
orgyas, they who have larger by stadia, such as have 
considerable tracts by parasangs. The schaenus* which 
is an JEgy^tian measure, used in the mensuration of 
more extensive domains, is equivalent to sixty stadia, 
as the parasang is to thirty. Agreeably to such mode 
of computation, the coast of -^gypt towards the sea is 
in length three thousand six hundred stadia. 

VII. From hence inland to Heliopolis^% the country 
of ^gypt is a spacious plain, which, though without 

Ji Sixty »cA<fni.]— The Greeks, whose territories were not 
extensive, measured them by stadia; the Persians, whose 
region was still greater, used parasangs. The Egyptians, 
whose country was more spacious than Persia, properly so 
called, applied in their mensuration schxni. Herodotus, when 
he observes that this last is an i&gyptian measure, indirectly 
informs us that the stadium and parasangis was not there used. 
"^Larcher. 

* Major Rcnnell has made it very satisfactorily appear that 
Herodotus has taken the schaene at one-third above its real 
standard. See the following note on this subject. 

» Nelio/wlia,'] — Great confusion and perplexity have arisen 
among geographers, from there being two cities of this name, 
one in the Delta, the other in Higher ^gypt. M. D'Anville 
seems to have been ignorant of this circumstance, or, as Lar- 
cher observes, he would not have reproached Herodotus with 
ignorance. The place intended by the historian was that in 
Higher ^gypt, and is probably the On of Scripture, celebrate 
for the worship of the sun. A mean village, called Matarea 
DOW stands on the ruins of this once famous place.— 7\ 

I 
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Wfiter, said on a dtpliyity, b a rich and slimy ^^ soil. The 
d^^nce betwixt Heliopolis and the sea, is nearly the 
3fuqe as from the altar of the twelve deities'^ at AthenSt 
to the shrine of Jupiter Olympusi at Pisa. Whoever 
will be at the trouble to ascertain thi^ point, will not 
find the difference to exceed fifteen stadia: the dis- 
tance from Pisa to Athens wants precisely fifteen sta- 
dia of one thousand five hundred, which is the exact 
number of stadia betwixt Heliopolis and the sea. 

VIII. From Heliopolis to the higher parts of 
^gypt'^y the country becomes more narrow, and is 
confined on one part by a long chain of Arabian 
mountains, which, from the north, stretch south and 

In the report of Herodotus respecting the extent of ^gypt, 
he has made use of a stade which is totally different from that 
-which he uses when he refers to Greece or Persia. This ap- 
pears in a remarkable instance, where he assigns an equal 
number of stades within 15, to the space between Athens and 
Pisa, as between Heliopolis and the sea-coast of ^gypt, 
although the former be about 105, the latter 86 G. miles only; 
the one giving a proportion of 755, the other of 1,012 to a de- 
gree. So that he appears to have used stades of different scales, 
without a consciousness of it.— /?e7i«f//, p. 427. 

M Rich and */tmy.] — The soil of £gypt, except what it has 
received from the overflowings of the Nile, is naturally sandy. 
It is full of nitre, or salt, which occasions nitrous vapours, 
making the nights cold and dangerous. It is this, and the rich 
quality of the earth, which is the sediment of the water of the 
Nile, which makes i£gypt so fertile, that sometimes they are 
obliged to temper the rich soil by bringing sand to it,f^^Pocock. 

M Mtar of the tvfelve deitie*.'^ — This was in the Pjrthic place 
of Athens. Pisistratus, son of Hippias the tyrant, dedicated it 
to the twelve gods when he was archon.— ■Z.arcA^r. 

w ^jfy/i/.]— ^gypt, in proportion as it recedes from the 
Mediterranean, is regularly elevated. 

Vol. I. 2 M 
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south-west, in a regular inclination to the Red Sea. The 
pyramids of Memphis^^ were built with stones drawn 
from these mountains, which from hence have a wind- 
ing direction towards the places we have before de- 
scribed. I have been informed, that to travel along this 
range of hills, from ea^t to west, which is the extreme 
length^ of the country, will employ a spsicc of two 

»« Memfihis.'y^li we give credit to some authors, the city of 
Memphis was situated in the place where at present stands the 
village of Gize; and I own that this opinion does not want pro- 
bability. But if we attend to it carefully, we shall find it neces- 
sary to strike off a great deal of the grandeur of that ancient 
capital of £gypt, or else raise extremely all the plains about it. 
In effect, Gize does not occupy the half of the space of Old 
Cairo; and the plains that extend all around never fail to be de- 
luged at the time of the overflowing of the waters of the Nile. 
Is it credible that they should have built a city so great and 
famous in a place subject to be under water the half of the 
year? still less can it be imagined, that the ancient authors 
should have forgotten so particular a circumstance. — Mn-den. 

The description here given by Herodotus is confirmed by 
Norden, by Savary, and all subsequent travellers. — T, 

* Extreme length.'] — The whole extent of this country in 
length from Philx and the cataracts downwards, has been 
esteemed to hav£ been between five and six hundred miles. 
It consisted of three principal divisions, the Thebais,the Hep- 
tanomis, and Delta, and these were subdivided into smaller 
provinces, called by the Greeks, Nomes. Of these, according 
to Strabo, ten were in the Thebais, ten also in that portion 
called Delta, and sixteen in the intermediate region, which 
was styled Heptanomis. Herodotus tells us that the country 
was narrow, as it extended from the confines of J&thiopla 
downward, till it came to the point of Lower JEgypt, where 
stood a place called Cercasorum, by Strabo Cercesura. AU 
the way to this place the river Nile ran for the most part i 
one channel, and the region was bounded on one side with it 
mountains of Libya, and on the other, which was to the eas 
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mondis: they add, that the eastern parts abound in 
aromatics. On that side of ^gypt which lies towards 
Libjra, diere is another steep and sandy mountain, 
on which certain pyramids have been erected: these 
extend themselves, like those Arabian hills which 
stretch towards the south. Thus the country beyond 
Heliopolis differs exceedingly from the rest of -/Egypt, 
and may be passed in a journey of four days* The in- 
termediate space betwixt these mountains is an open 
plain, in its narrowest part not more in extent than two 
hundred stadia, measuring from the Arabian to what 
is called the Lybian mountain, from whence iEgypt 
becomes again wider. 

IX. From Heliopolis to Thebes^^ is a voyage of 
about nine days, or a space of four thousand eight hun- 

with the mountsdns of Arabia. As the latter consisted of one 
prolonged ridge, Herodotus speaks of them in the singular, as 
one mountain, and says that it reached no farther than Lower 
^gypt, and the first division of the Nile, which was nearly 
opposite to the Pyramids. Here the river was severed into two 
additional streams, the Pelusiac and the Canobic, which bound- 
ed Lower jEgypt, called Delta, to the east and to the west, 
while the original stream, called the Sebennetic, pursued its 
course downward, and after having sent out some other 
branches, at last entered the sea. — Bryant, 

I have been induced to insert the whole of the above note, 
from its great perspicuity, which enables the common reader 
to comprehend more satisfactorily the description given of this 
country by Herodotus. 

J^ ThebeeJ^ — According to Norden, ancient Thebes was pro- 
bably in the place where Luxor and Camac now stand. A 
better idea of the magnificence and extent of Thebes cannot 
perh^>s be given, than by the following lines translated from 
Homer: 

Not 
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idred and sijcfy sJtadia, e^ivalent to eigfati^«oiie^0&til» 
I have before obsenred, diat ttie lengdi of the JEgyp6iM 
coast is diree "dtotisand i^x handred stadia; froni IM 

>Tot all proud Thebe'fi uBrivkllM walls contain. 
The world's great empress on ih* iKgyptiui plain. 
That spreads her conquest o'er a thousand states. 
And pours her heroes through a hundred gates; 
Two hundred horsfcmen, and two hundred cars, 
From each wide portal issuing to the wirs.r-/*«/lr. 

Diodorus Siculus and Strabo both speak in the most entailed 
terms of its opulence and power. « Never was there n city/^ 
observes the former of these writers, *' which received so many 
offerings in silver, gold, ivory, colossal statues and obelisks." 
There were in particular four temples greatly adlnired. Near 
this place stood the celebrated vocal statue of Memnon. Its 
eastern part only was called Diospoliis, according to Pocock. 
This traveller, without citing his authority, remarks, that in 
the opinion of some writers, Thebes was the Sheba of the 
scriptures; and that the Greeks, having no way of writing this 
word, altered it to Thebai. — ^Since the first edition of this work 
appeared, this place has been explored by multitudes of cu- 
rious travellers, and it would be easy from the works of 
Brenne, Sonhini, and crowds of French writers, to fill many 
pages with curious particulars concerning the present condi- 
tion of this remarkable city. I must be satisfied With generally 
referring the reader to those different publications, extracting 
only the following striking paragraph from Dcnon, the friend 
and companion of Bonaparte: 

<< At nine o'clock, in making a sharp turn roUnd the point of 
a projecting chain of mountains, we discovered all at Once the 
site of the ancient Thebes in its whole extent: this celebrated 
city, the size of which Homer has characterized by the single 
expression of, with a hundred gates, (a boasting and poetical 
phrase that has been repeated with so much confidence for <» 
many centuries); this illustrious city, described in a few pag 
by Herodotus, by Egyptian priests, that have since been coj 
by every historian, celebrated by the number of its kings, wh^, 
wisdom had raised them to the rank of gods by laws which ha 
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eM0t t6 Thebes is six tbousond one hundred and 
tif^ti^ stadia; from Thebes to Elephantine^' eight hun- 
Ared md Mremy. 

hbtn revered without being pfomulgatedi hj science involTed 
ki pompous and enigmatical inscriptions, the first monuments 
of ancient learning which are still spared by the hand of time: 
this abandoned sanctuary, surrounded with barbarism, and 
again restored to the desert from which it had been drawtt 
fortfa) enveloped in the veil of mystery and the obscurity of 
ages, whereby even its own colossal monuments are magtiiiied 
to the imagination^ still impressed the mind with such gigantic 
phantoms, that 'the whole army suddenly, and with one accord^ 
dtood in Mtiasement at the sight of its scattered ruins, and 
clapped their hands with delight, as if the end and object of 
their glorious toils, and the complete conquest of £gypt, were 
accomplished and secured by taking possession of the splendid 
remains of this ancient metropolis.** 

Allowing for the pompous verbosity of the Frenchman, and 
presuming on the truth of his narrative, it must be confessed 
that the circumstance of a whole army making an instantaneous 
halt, as by one common emotion, at the sight of these ruins, 
and from the impression of their grandeur, presents the mind 
with a noble and magnificent picture. 

« -fi/e/iAanrin^.]— In this place was a temple of Cnuph, and 
a nilometer. — It is now called Kezieret el Sag, which, in 
Arabic, is *< The Flowery Island." — The following account of 
its present condition is from Denon: 

The Island of Elephantine became at the same time my 
country house and my palace of delight, observation, and re- 
search; I think I must have turned over every loose stone^ and 
questioned every rock in the island. It was at its southern ex- 
tremity that the JKgyptian town and the Roman habitations were 
situated, and the Arabian buildings which succeeded them. 
The part occupied by the Romans can only now be made out 

f the bricks, the tesellated pavements, and the small images 

r porcelain and bronze which are still found: the Arab quarter 
I only distinguished by the dunghills with which they have 
:overed the soil, a common feature to all the ruins of this 
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X. The greater part of the country described above, 
as I was informed by the priests, (and my own observa- 
tion induced me to be of the same opinion) has been 
a gradual acquisition^^ to the inhabitants. The country 
above Memphis, between the hills before mentioned, 
' seems formerly to have been an arm of the sea, and is 
not unlike the region about Ilium, Teuthrania, Ephe- 
sus, and the plain of the Meander, if we may be al- 
lowed to compare small things with great. It must 
certainly be allowed, that none of the streams which 
water the above country, may in depth or in magm- 
tude compare with any one of the five arms of the 
Nile*. I could mention other rivers, which, though 

people. Every thing posterior to this time has disappeared, 
so as to leave scarcely the least trace of its existence, whilst 
the ^Egyptian monuments remain devoted to posterity, and 
have resisted equally the ravages of man and of time. In the 
midst of this vast field of bricks and other pieces of baked 
earth, a very ancient temple is still left standing, surrounded 
with a pilastered gallery, and two columns in the portico. 

w jicguiaition,^ — This remark of Herodotus is confirmed by 
Arrian and by Pliny.— y. 

• Herodotus first calls in this place this wonderful river by 
its popular name, the Nile. According to Shaw, the inhabitants 
pronounce it short, AiV, and he assigns reasons for this being 
a contraction of Xahhal^ that is. The River, by way of emi- 
nence. Abdollatif derives it from J^al^ which signifies to give 
or to be liberal. This, says Shaw, is rather a fine thought than 
a just account of the real origin of the name. 

The Nile is called by the Greeks MfA«(, that is Niger. We 
are told by Pausanias, that the image of the Nile was black, 
wliilst those of all the other river gods were white. 

The Hindu name for the Nile is Cali, and in the Sansc 
language Cala signifies black. The following is from I^ieu 
nant Wilford's Dissertation on iEgypt and the Nile, from t 

ancient books of the Hindus: 

J 
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infetiorto the N ile, have produced many wonderful 
effects; of these, the river Achelous** is by no r(ieans 
the least considerable. This flows through Acamania, 
and, losing itself in the sea which washes the £chi- 
nades'S has connected one half of those islands with 
the continent. 

By the Greeks, Romans, and Hebrews, the Nile, which i$ 
clearly a Sanscrit word, was known also by the following 
names: — Melas, Melo, JEgyptos Sihor or Sikhor, Nous or 
Nus, Actos, Siris, Oceanus, Triton, Potamos. See this Dis- 
sertation in the Asiatic Researches, 8vo edit. vol. iii. p. 304, 
where many curious particulars may be found on this subject. 

Mr. Wilford thinks that Potamos is derived from the San- 
scrit word fiadma^ which he says is the nymphasa of Linnxus, 
and most certainly the Lotus of the Nile. 

When Herodotus speaks of the length of -figypt, he reckons 
from the Sebennitic mouth.— Zarc A cr. 

» AchelousJ^ — This river, from its violence and rapidity, was. 
anciently called Thoas. Homer calls it the king of rivers. It& 
present name is Aspro Potamo. Hercules, by checking the in- 
undations of this river by mounds, was said to have broken off 
one of his horns; whence the cornucopia.— 7^. 

The sea and the continent may be considered as two great 
empires, whose places are fixed, but which sometimes dispute 
the possession of some of the smaller adjacent countries. Some- 
times the sea is compelled to contract its limits by the mud 
and the sands which the rivers force along with them; some- 
times these limits are extended by the action of the waters of 
the ocean.— Toya^e du Jeune Jtnacharsia, 

M Echinadca.'^ — These islands, according to the old Greek 
historians, are so close upon the coast of Elis, that many of 
them had been joined to it by means of the Achelous, which 
still continues to connect them with the continent, by the rub- 
bish which that river deposits at its mouth, as I have had an 
opportunity of observing.— -W^oorf on Homer, 

The above note from Wood I have introduced principally 
with the view of refuting his gross mistake. Achelous is a 
river of Acamania, and the Echinades close to that coast, and 
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XL In Antbiay fit m ip^t dist^ncp from M^rp^ 
there is a long but niMTQW ba>\ diverging from the 
£rythrean Sea*, which J shaU more minutely dc* 
Bcribe. Its extreme length, from the straits where it 
commences, to where it communicates with the maioy 
will employ a bark with oars a voyage of forty days, 
but its breadth in the widest parts may be sailed over 
in half a day. In this bay, the tidef daily ebbs and 

distant from Elis a considerable space. No descent of earth 
from Achelous could possibly join them to any thing but the 
main land; whereas Elis is in the Peloponnese.— -7*. 

* It is a very common thing to confound the Red Sea and 
the Erythrean Sea. The appellation of Red Sea should be 
confined to the Arabian pulph. The Erjrthrean Sea is that 
ocean which stretches from the Straits of Babelmandel to 
India. It was so called from some king^ whose name was Ery- 
thras. Erythras in Greek signifies red, and this is all we know 
about it*— 7^. 

Unfortunately, says Dr. Vincent, modem scepticism has 
<lestroyed the credit of King Erythras. It is now an opinion 
generally received, that the Red Sea is the Idumaean Sea, or 
Gulph of Arabia, taking its name from Edom or Esau, the 
Arabian Patriarch, and Edom signifies red. The Arabians 
were doubtless the first navigators of the Indian Ocean, and as 
they entered that sea by passing the Straits of Babelmandeli 
they carried the name of the Red Sea, from whence they com- 
menced their course, to the utmost extent of their discoveries. 
Hence the Indian Ocean received the title of Red, and the 
Greeks, who translated every thing rather than introduce a 
foreign word, made it the Erythrean Sea. Not contented, how- 
ever, with this, they usually found a god, a hero, or a kingi 
whose name or story must be connected with the derivation^ 
and hence we have Erythras for the present purpose. See Vin- 
cent's Nearchus, p. 319. 

t According to Arrian, the army of Alexander was ovc 
powered with astonishment at seeing the effects of the tide : 
the mouth of the Indus. This seems rather remarkable, as tiv 
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flows; and I conceive that Mgypt itself was a gulph 
farmcrly of similar appearance, and that, issuing from 
the Northern Ocean, it extended itself towards Ethi- 
opia; in the same manner the Arabian one so de- 
scribed, rising in the south, flowed towards Syria; and 
that the two were only separated from each other by 
a small neck of land. K the Nile should by any means 
have an issue into the Arabian gulph, in the course of 
twenty thousand years it might be totally choaked up 
with earth brought there by the passage of the river. 
I am of opinion, that this might take place even 
within ten thousand years: why then might not a 
gulphf stUl greater than this be choaked up with 
mud, in the space of time which has passed before our 
age, by a stream so great and powerful as the Nile? 

XIL All, therefore, that I heard from the natives 
concerning Egypt, was confirmed by my own obser- 
vations. I remarked abo, that this country gains upon 
the region which it joins; that shells^ are found upon 

passage of Herodotus proves that the ebb and flow of the tide 
was a phenomenon neither unknown nor unobserved. See or\ 
this subject Dr. Vincent on the Voyage of Nearchus, p. 149. 

t Herodotus reasons thus: — If the Nile were admitted to 
flow into the Arabian Gulph, the residium of mud would fill it 
up in twenty, or even in ten, thousand years. If the whole of 
i&gypt, therefore, were once a gulph, it is not unlikely that it 
should have been choaked up with mud, in the indefinite period 
of ages before his time. This is no argument tliat such a gulph 
ever existed. 

M ShellaJy^lt is very certain that shells are found upon the 
mountains of -figypt, but this by no means proves the existence 
of the ^Egyptian gulph. Shells also are found upon mountains 
much higher than those of i^gypt^ in Europe, Asia, and Ame- 

VoL. I. 2 N 
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the mountains; and that an acrid matter^ exudes firom 
the soil| which has proved injurious even to the pyra- 

rica. This only proves that all those regions have in part been 
covered by the waters of the sea, some at one time and some 
ftt another. I say in part, because it is certain, from the obser- 
vation of the most skilful naturalists, that the highest moun- 
tains have not been covered with water. These, in the times 
of such general inundations, appeared like so many islands.*-* 
Larcher. 

That the deluge was not universal, but to be understood as 
confined to the inhabitants of Palesdne, was the opinion of 
many ancient writers, and in pardcular of Josephus, see his 
second book against Apion, where he speaks of Berosus. In 
confirmation of the above opinion of Josephus, I have some- 
where seen the following verse from Genesis adduced. << And 
the dove came in unto him in the evening, and lo, in her mouth 
was an olive leaf pluckt off." This, it has been urged, could 
not possibly be a leaf of an olive-tree which, for so great a 
length of time, had been immersed in water, and probably 
buried under mud and other substances. Was it not, says 
they, gathered from some tree in the more elevated parts of 
Asia, to which the inundation of Noah had not extended. As 
to the circumstance of shells being frequently found on the 
summits of mountains, many naturalists are of opinion that this 
may have been produced by earthquakes, to which cause also 
the deluge has hy some been ascribed. Our countryman, Wood- 
ward, considers this fact of shells being found on mountains, 
as an incontestable proof of a deluge; which opinion is contra- 
dicted by Linnxus, in his System of Nature, who says, that he 
could find no certain marks of a deluge any where; his words 
are, « Cataclysmi universalis certa rudera ego nondum attigi, 
quousque penetravi." In return, we have recently been informed 
by Sir William Jones, that in the oldest mythological books of 
Indostan there is a description of the deluge, nearly corres- 
ponding with that of the scriptures. After all, it is my opinion 
that the dove returning with an olive-leaf, pluckt off, was th* 
strongest proof of the universality of the deluge; for hereby 
*fNoah knew that the waters were abated from the earth.' 

[For note 23 see next page.] Aftc 
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mids*^; and that the only mountain in -^gypt which 
produces sand is the one situate above Memphis. 
Neither does ^gypt possess the smallest resemblance 
to Arabia, on which it borders, nor to Libya and Syria, 
for the sea^coast of Arabia is possessed by Syrians. It 
has a black and crumbling* soil, composed of such 
substances as the river in its course brings down from 
Ethiopia. The soil of Libya we know to be red and 
sandy; and the earth, both of Arabia and Syria, is 
strong and mixed with clay. 

After the waters had covered the earth 1 50 days, « the tops of 
the mountains were seen;" a plain proof that they had been 
covered; and whether the waters were in a stagnated or a tur- 
bulent state, there can be no reason why the leaves of trees 
should not float on their surface either singly or adhering to 
branches. 

83 Acrid matter,'^ — In every part of ^gypt, on digging, a 
brackish water is found, containing natrum, marine salt, and a 
little nitre. Even when the gardens are overflowed for the 
sake of watering them, the surface of the ground, after the 
evaporation and absorption of the water, appears glazed over 
with salt.-— Fo/n^y. 

** Injurious to the yiyrflmicT*.]— Norden informs us, that the 
stones of the great pyramid on the north side are rotten; but 
he assigns no cause for this phenomenon.— -7*. 

It appears from experin^ent, that the water of the Nile leaves 
a precipitation of nitre; and all travellers, of all ages, make 
mention of the nitrous quality of the atmosphere. To this cause 
Pocock and Savary agree in imputing those diseases of the 
eyes, so common and so fatal in ^gypt. Eight thousand blind 
people, according to this latter author, are decently maintained 
in the great mosque of Grand Cairo. It may seem a little re- 
markable, that of this quality and probable eifect of the air, 
Herodotus should make no mention.— 7\ 

* The soil or mud that is thus conveyed, buoyed up into the 
stream, is of an exceedingly light nature, and feels to the touch 
like what we commonly call an impalpable powder.-— ^Aaw. 
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XIII. The information of the priests confirmed the 
the account which I have akeady given of this country. 
In the reign of Moeris, as soon as the river rose to 
eight cubits, all the lands above Memphis were over- 
flowed; since which a period of about nine hundred 
years has elapsed; but at present, unless the river rises 
to sixteen^, or at least fifteen cubits, its waters do not 
reach those lands. 

If the ground should continue to elevate itself as it 
has hitherto done, by the river's receding from it, the 
Egyptians below the lake M ceris, and those who in- 
habit the Delta, will be reduced to the same perpexity 
which they themselves affirm menaces the Greeks. For 
as they understand that Greece is fertilized and refresh- 
ed by rain, and not by rivers like their own, they pre- 
dict that the inhabitants, trusting to their usual supplies, 
will probably suffer^ the miseries of famine; meaning, 
that as they have no resource, and oDiy such water as 
the clouds supply^, they must inevitably perish if dis- 
appointed of rain at the proper seasons. 

w To «ir/tfen.]-— See remarks on chapter 5th.r— T*. 

«• Probably suffer jy^lt follows, therefore, that the JEgyp- 
tians had no knowledge of those seven years of famine which 
afflicted their country during the administration of Joseph. 
These, however, were the more remarkable, as occasicMung an 
entire change in the constitution of the state. The people at 
first gave their gold and their silver to the prince in exchange 
for com: they afterwards resigned to him their flocks and their 
herds, and ultimately became his slaves.— -JLarcA^r. 

I am rather surpiised to find this note left in the 2d edition 
of Larcher, particularly after the manly and honest profession 
of his preface; where he says,<< Intimement convaincu de toutes 
les verites qu'enseigne la Religion Chretienne j'ai retranch^ on 
reform^ toutes les notes qui pouvoient la blesser.*' 
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XIV. Such being the just $entmients of the 
Egyptians with respect to Gieece, let us enquire 
how they themselves are circumstanced. If, as I before 
remarked, the country below Memphis, which is that 
where the water has receded, should progressively 
from the same cause, continue to extend itself, the 
Egyptians who inhabit it, might have still juster ap- 
prehensions of suffering from famine. For in that case^ 
their lands, which are never fertUized by rain% could 
not receive benefit from the overflowings of the riven 
The peojde who possess that district, of all mankind, 
and even of all the ^gjrptians, enjoy the fruits of the 
earth with the smallest labour. They have no occa- 

w By rain.]— In Upper i&gypt they have sometimes a little 
rain; and I was told that in eight years it had been known to 
rain but twice very hard for about half an hour.— Pococ*. 

Maillet quotes Pliny, as affirming there were no rains in 
Mgypt; he however affirms that he had seen it rain there se- 
veral times. Pitts, an eye-witness, confirms Maillet's account 
of the run of j&gypt, assuring iis that when he was at Cairo it 
rained to that degree, that having no kennels in the streets to 
carry off the water, it was ancle deep, and in some places half 
way up the leg. When the sacred writer therefore says (Zech. 
xiv. 11.) that Mgypt has no rain, he must be understood in a 
mollified sense*— 0^«en;an'on« on Fassagea qf Scri/iture, 

It rains but seldom in JKgypt, the natural cause of which in 
the inland parts, is, I imagine, the dryness of the sands, which 
4I0 not afford a sufficient moisture for forming clouds, and de- 
acending in rains.— •sA^orcfen. 

Rain is more frequent at Alexandria and Rosetta, than at 
Cairo, and at Cairo than at Mineah, and is almost a prodigy at 
Djirda. 

When run falls in JKgypt, there is a general joy amongst 
the people. They assemble together in the streets, they sing, 
are all in motion, and shout, Ya Allahy Ya Mobarch'^^h God, 
Oh Blessed.^ ro/n(rv. The 
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for the process nor the instruments of agriculture^ 
which are usual and necessary in other countries* 

The earth burnt up "with the violent fervour, never refresh- 
ed with rain, which here falls rarely, and then only in the win- 
te^. — Sandys. On the subject of rain in i^gypt, M. NIebuhr 
observes, that in Lower ^gypt it rains very often, and at 
Alexandria almost every day in November and December. 
Rain is not so uncommon at Cairo as some pretend to have re- 
marked. I had been assured, it sometimes does not fall there 
for two years together, but during my stay in that city, from 
November 1761 to August 1762, it fell very often, and in the 
first of these months so heavy, that, as the streets are DOt 
paved, it was impossible to cross them without boats. 

It seldoms rains in the inland parts of JEgypt, but upon the 
coast from Alexandria, all along to Damietta and Pineh, they 
have their former and their later rains, as in Barbary and the 
Holy Land. 

The following is from Vansleb, a French traveller of credit 
The event which he describes happened a little above Cairo:-— 
^< Le Samedy une pluye ayant commence de grand matin elle 
dura jusqu'a midy sans discontinuer et en si grande quantity 
que notre barque coula presque a fonds; et j'aurois souhait^ 
pour lors que quelqu'un de ceux qui disent qu'il ne pleut point 
en Egn^pte y eut est6, car il auroit est6 convaincu du contraire. 
Cette pluye fut suivie de vents froids et impetueux. 

«^ La Nuit suivante il fit encore une pluye aussi grande que 
cette du matin et continua jusqu'a trois heures apres le lever 
du Soleil. Lors que cet astre eut dissip^ les nuages il s'eleva 
un bon vent," &c. — ^p, 355. 

The same author in another place: 

<^ Le temps ordinaire des pluyes et des vents qu'on pourroit 
comparer avec nostre automne commence au mois de Decem- 
bre et dure les mois de Janvier et Fevrier quoy qu'a Alexan- 
drie et a Rosette il pleuve encore hors de cette saison a cause 
du voisinage de la mer. II pleuvoit fort a Rosette la veille de 
la Pentecoste de I'annee 1672, et le lendemain il tomba un 
brouillard tres epais. Le 24 de Novembre de la meme annee 
il plut legerement au Caire, les jours estoient obscurs et ven- 
teux, il fit aussi des pluyes impetueuses les 10^ 11^ 14 et 15 
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As soon as the river has spread itself over their lands, 
and returned to its bed, each man scatters the seed 
over his ground, and w£uts patiently for the harvest, 
ivithout any other care than that of turning some swine^ 
into the fields, to tread down the grain. These are at 
the proper season again let loose, to shake the coiti 
from the ear, which is then gathered. 

du meme mois. Ce qui fait voir qu'il est faux ce qu*un dit or** 
dinairement qu'il ne pleut pas en ^gypte/'—- p. 37. 

«• 5wi?iff.] — ^Plutarch, Eudoxus, and Pliny relate the same 
fact. Valcnaer does not hesitate to consider it a fable invented 
by Herodotus; and the sagacious Wesseling seems to be of the 
same opinion^ though he has not rejected the expression. Gale, 
not thinking swine adapted to tread down the grain, has substi- 
tuted oxen, because in Hesychius and Phavorinus, the word 
ua seems to signify an ox. They are at present made use of 
in some of our provinces, to find out trouffles, with a kind of 
muzzle to prevent their devouring them. My own opinion on 
this matter is, that Herodotus is mistaken only with regard to 
the time when they were admitted into the fields. It was pro- 
bably before the com was sown, that they might eat the roots 
of the aquatic plants, which might prove of injury to the grain. 
—-See Diodorua Siculus. 

It has been objected, that the iKgyptians considered swine 
as unclean animals, and that therefore probably they had not a 
sufficient number of them for the purposes here specified. To 
this I reply, that as they sacrificed them at the time of every 
full moon to the moon and to Bacchus, they had probably a 
g^at abundance of these animals. — Larcher. 

I dare assert, by what I have seen, that there is scarce a 
country where the land has greater need of culture, than in 
£gypt. I must own that in the Delta, which is more frequented 
and more cultivated, the mechanical contrivances are more 
plain and simple than what you will find higher up in the 
country.— .Abrrftfn. 

They spread out the com when reaped, and an ox draws a 
machine about on it, which, together with the treading of the 
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XV. If we foDow the tradition of the lonians, it will 
appear that all which may be properly denominated 
^gypt, is limited to the Delta. This region, from the 
watch«tower erected by Perseus, extends alcmg the 
coast to the salt-pits of Pelusium, to the length of for^ 
schsni. From the coast inland it stretches to the city 
of Cercasora*^, where the Nile divides itself into two 
branches, one of which is termed Pelusium, the other 
Canopus. Of the rest of ^gypt, they affirm that part 
of it belongs to Libya, and part to Arabia, wluch if it 
be true we shall be obliged to conclude that, formeily 

ox, separates the grain from the straw, atid cuts the straw.— 
Pocock, And here we may take notice of the wonderful proTi* 
dence of God, which not only sends at a certun time rains in 
jRthiopia to moisten jfigypt, where it hardly rains at all, bat 
which moreover affords to its mud a fatness which so &r me- 
liorates the lean and sandy soil of this country, which is the 
driest in the whole world, that the husbandmen are obliged 
before they sow, to cast sand upon the earth to correct the ex- 
cessive fatness of the mud which the water in running off has 
left behind. The rest of JEgypt, which is not overflowed with 
the waters of the Nile, is altogether sandy and barren^—lr^ 
Bruyn, 

The fertility of the mud of the Nile is thus described by 
Spenser: 

As when old father Nilus 'gins to swell 

With timely pride above the JEgyptian vale; 
His fatty waves do fertile slime outwell, 

And overflow each plam and lowly dale; 
But when his latter ebb 'gins to avail, 

Huge heaps of mud he leaves, wherein then breed 
Ten thousand kinds of creatures, partly male 

And partly female, of his fruitful seed. 

» Ccrca*ora.]— Concerning the etymology of thi» place, 
consult Bryant, vol. i. 357.— y. 
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the ^Egyptians had no country at all*. The Delta, as 
they themselves assert, and as I myself ivas convinced 
by observation, is still liable to be overflowed, and 
was formerly covered with water*^. Under these cir- 
cumstances, their curiosity to examine whether they 
were the most ancient of the human race^ must seem 

• Grobert, one of the most intelligent of the French, who 
have written on the subject of £gypt, thus expresses himself: 
Le Soup^on d'Hcrodote a 6t6 confirm^ par I'avis de plu- 
sieurs ecrivains. Des indices encore plus authentiques sont la 
quantity et la quality des coquillages que Ton trouve auprea 
des pyramides. J'y ai recueilli des clovisaea de Pi'ovence bien 
con3erve6s et une grande quantity de coquiUes use^s par le 
sable. Peut-etre une grande portion de TAfrique a-t-elie t6 
couverte par les eaux qui comblent en ce moment le bassin de 
le Mediteri^ane6: les Arabes de le Bahir6 attestent que Ton 
trouve des coquiUes dans leur deserts. 

Vansleb gives from some writer, whom he does not name, 
the following arguments against Lower JEgypt being the gift 
of the Nile. The first is from Homer, who makes mention of 
Canopus, which place was known to exist, and in the same 
spot, from very remote antiquity. Another argument is from 
the testimony of Moses and David. 

Janis,the Zoan of Scripture, was the royal residence of Pha- 
roah, and situated it one of the mouths of the Nile. See Psalm 
78. 

Marvellous works did he in the sight of our forefathers in 
the land of JEgypt, even in the field of Zoan. Its present 
name of San bears some affinity to its ancient appellation of 
Tanis. 

^ Covered with mat erjy^Uiodorus Siculus is also of opinion, 
that £gypt formerly was one extended sea, and that the land 
was formed by the mud brought down from ^Ethiopia by the 
Nile.— r. 

M Ancient of the human rflce.]— Diodorus Siculus informs 
us, that the j£thiopians consider the Egyptians as one of their 
colonies, at the head of which was Osiris. He observes also in 
another place, that the inhabitants of the Thebaid consider 

Vol. I. 20 
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preposterous, and their experiment of tiie two chiUreit 
to discover what language they should first apeak* was 
absurd md uqnecess^. For my own part I am gf 
opinion, that the Egyptians did not commence their 
origin with the Delta, but fix>m the first existence of 
the human race. That as their country became more 
extensive, some remained in their primitive places of 
residence, whilst others migrated to a lower situation* 
Hence it was that Thebes, comprizing a tract of land 
which is six thousand one hundred and twenty stadia 
in circumference, went formerly under the name of 
iEgypt. 

^XVL If my opinion concemiog ^gypt be true, 
thtt of the lonians must certainly be wrong; if on the 
contrary the lonians are right in their conjecture, it 
will not be difficult to prove that the Greeks, as well as. 
the lonians, are mistaken in their account of the earth; 
of which they afiirm that Europe, Asia, and Libya^ 
constitute the proper division: but if the Delta belong 
neither to Asia nor Libya, it makes by itself necessa- 

themselves as the most ancient of mankind. This historian« 
doubtless, had a view to the traditions of the two people, with- 
out giving us his own opinion.— ZarcA^fr. 

* Many of the ancients divided the world into two parts, 
only, Europe and Asia; Africa was made to belong to Europe. 

Tertia pars rerum Libye, si credere famae 

Cuncta velis, at si ventos caslumque sequaria 

Pars erit Europae. JLucan, 

Thus translated, or rather paraphrased by Rowc: 

If this large globe be portioned right by fame. 
Then one third part shall sandy Libya claim; 

Bi 
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1% a fourdi and distinct portion of the glob^; fof , ac^ 
eordiitg to the above mode of reasonings the Nik can- 
not coihpletdy form the division between Asia and 
Libya; at the es^tremity of the Delta it is separated 
into two branches, and the country lying between, 
cannot properly belong either to Asia or Libya. 

XVII. Avoiding further comment upon the senti- 
ments of the lonians, I myself am of opinion, that all 
the tract of country inhabited by Egyptians is properly 
termed iEgypt, as the countries inhabited by the Ci- 
licians and Assyrians, are respectively denominated 
Cilicia and Assyria. I must also think that the land of 
JEgypt alone constitutes the natural and proper limits 
of Asia and Libya. If We follow the opinion received 
among the Greeks, we are to consider the whole of 
^g3rpt commencing from the cataracts and the city 
Elephantine, as divided into two parts, with dis- 
tinct appellations, the one belonging to Libya, the 
other to Asia; the Nile, beginning at the cataract, 
flows through the centre of ^gypt, and empties itself 

But if we count as suns descend and rise. 
If we divide by East and West the skies, 
Then with fair Europe Libya shall combine, 
And both to make the Western half shall join. 

Isocrates says, the whole earth is divided into two parts, 
Asia and Europe; yet some authors add Africa to Asia. Thus 
Sillos Italicus: 

Mollis candens austris et lampade Phoebi 
ifistifero Libye torretur subdita cancro 
Aut ingens Asiae latus, aut pars tertia terns. 
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into the sea. As far as the city Cercasoia^ it proceeds 
in one undivided channel, but it there separates itself 
into three branches^^: that which directs itself towards 
the east is called the Pelusian mouth, the Canopic 
inclines to the west; the third in one continued line 

«* Three ArancAf^.]— This river, whose source has not yet 
been explored, comes by one single channel from .£.thiopia to 
the point of the Delta; arrived here it separates itself into 
three principal branches: of these, one takes a direction to-* 
wards the east, and is called the Pelusian channel; a second 
proceeds northward, and is called the Sebennitic branch; the 
third flows towards the west, and takes the name of the Ca- 
nopic branch. The Sebennitic arm is divided into two others, 
the Saitic and the Mendesian: the Saitic is between the Bolbi- 
tine, which is an artificial branch, and the Sebennitic. The 
Bucolic also is the production of the inhabitants, and flows be- 
twixt the Sebennitic, from which it proceeds, and the Mende- 
sian. Thus the seven branches of the Nile, from east to west, 
are the Pelusian, the Mendesian, the Bucolic, the Sebennitic, 
the Saitic, the Bolbitine, and the Canopic— Such is the ac«^ 
count of Herodotus.— XarrAcr. 

The different appearances which the Nile exhibits in its 
course is beautifully described by Lucan, and is thus not un- 
skilfully translated by Rowe: 

Who that beholds thee, Nile, thus gently flow, 
With scarce a wrinkle on thy glassy brow, 
Can guess thy rage when rocks resist thy force, 
And hurl thee headlong in thy downward course; 
When sporting cataracts thy torrent pour, 
And nations tremble at the deaf 'ning roar; 
When thy proud waves with indignation rise, 
And dash their foamy fury to the skies? 

The Arabian account of the Nile and its different divisi<»is, 
may be found in the Bibliotheque Orientale of Herbelot, which 
the curious reader will do well to compare with the description 
given by Herodotus, and that of modem travellers, pardcularly 
of Pocock, Norden, Volney, and Savary."->7\ 
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meets the point of the Delta, which dividing in two, 
it finally pours itself into the sea; this arm is equally 
celebrated, and not inferior in the depth of its waters; 
it is called the Sebennitic mouth, and this again di- 
vides itself into two branches; one is called the Saitic, 
and one the Mendesian channel; both empty them- 
selves into the sea. There are two other mouths, the 
Bolbitinian and the Bucolic; these are not produced 
by nature, but by art. 

XVIIL My opinion concerning the extent of iEg3rpt, 
receives farther confirmation from the oracle of Am- 
nion, of which however I had no knowledge, till my 
mind was already satisfied on the subject. The people 
of Marea and Apis, who inhabit the borders of Libya, 
thinking themselves to be not Egyptians but Libyans, 
both of them disliked the religious ceremonies of the 
country, and that particular restriction which did not 
permit them to kill heifers for food: they sent therefore 
to Ammon, declaring that they had no connection with 
the Egyptians; for they lived beyond the Delta, had 
their opinions and prejudices as distinct as possible, 
and wished to have no restriction in the article of food. 
The deity signified his disapprobation of their conduct, 
and intimated that every part of that region which was 
watered by the Nile, was strictly to be denominated 
.^Bgypt; and that all who dwelt below Elephantine, 
and drank of this stream^', were ^Egyptians. 

^ Drank ofthU «rrfam.]— •The ancients, says Strabo, confin- 
ed the appellation of i&gypt to the inhabited country watered 
by the Nile, from the enyirons of Syene to the sea. 
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XIX. In k» more extensive muiidaticitt, die Nile 
does not orerflow the Deka otAf^ but pert of l!hat ter« 
ritoiy which is ealted Libyan, and sometitnes ike 
Arabian frontier, and extends about the space of two 
dajs journey an each side, speaking on an averages 
Of the nature of this river^ I could obtain no^ eertam 
information from the priests or from others. If wtt 
neveitheless my particular desire to know why the 
Nile, beginning at the summer sobtiee^, ecHitiilued 

M ThU nver.y^Thnit the Nile was canMered bj the natives 
as a tutelar deity, appears from the fioUowing; poMafpes of 
Tibullus and of Statius. 

Nile pater, quanam possum te dicere causa 

Aut quibus in terris acculuisse caput? 
Te propter, nullos tellus tna po^alat imbres 

Andft aee pluris suppticat herba Jovi, 
Te canit atque suum pubes miratur O^rin 

Barbara, Memphitem plangere docta borem. 

See also Statius, Theb. 4. 

Tu nunc ventis pluvioque rogaris 

ProJore. 3P*. 

3' Summtf iolstice.y^The itiliadatioA coBimetiG«» reguUrlj 
about the month of July^ or thre« M^eeha after the rains hare 
begun to fall in Ethiopia. 

The Nile is not the onfy river which increases its waters in 
ttte summer season; it has this property in common with mai^y 
others* both of Africa aixl India. 

A^ the chief increatse of the Nile was when the sun was 
passing through Leo, the ^Egyptians made the lion a type of 
an inundation, as we learn from' Johannes Pierianus. He says 
that all effusion of water was specified by this characteristic; 
and he adds, that from hence has been the custom of making 
tdie water which proceeds from cisterns and other reserroirSy 
as well as spoils from the roofe of buildinf^s, come through the 
mouth of a lion.'^Bryanti Plagues of JEgyfit, 
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grsdii^By ta tm for the space of one hundred days, 
after which for the same apace it aa gradually r^cedcs^ 
remaining throughout th^ winter, and till the return of 
the summer solstice, in its former low and quiescent 
state; but all my inquiries of the inhabitants proved 
ioefiectua), and I was unable to learn why th^ Nile 
was thus distinguished in its properties from other 
streams. I was equally unsuccessful in my wishes to 
be informed why this river alone, wafted no breeze 
from its surface. 

XX. From a desire of gaining a reputation for sa- 
gacity, this subject has employed the attention of many 
among the Greeks. There have been three different 
modes** of explaining it, two of which merit no farther 
attention than barely to be mentioned: one of them 
affirms the increase of the Nile to be owing to the 
Etesian winds, which by blowing in an opposite di- 
rection, impede the river's entrance to the sea. But 
it has often happened that no winds have blown from 
from this quarter, and the phenomenon of the Nile 
has still been the same^. It may also be remarked, 

» TAree different moife*.^— Diodorus Siculus allows only 
two of these hypotheses to be Grecian; the one by Thales, 
the other by Anaxagoras, the third, concerning the ocean, 
he makes of J&gyptian extraction amongst the priests. — 
JVorden. 

♦ These winds, as Herodotus properly observes, are fre- 
quently interrupted with winds from other quarters. More- 
over, as Shaw remarks, if these winds do not blow directly 
from the North, but uniting, as they generally do, to the East 
or West, they will diverge from the mount^ns of JSthiopia, 
and direct their courses into the clouds and vapours, which ac- 
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that were this the real cause, the same events would 
happen to other rivers, whose currents are opposed to 
the Etesian winds^, which, indeed, as having a less 
body of waters, and a weaker current, would be ca- 
pable of still less resistance: but there are many streamsy 
both in Syria and Libya, none c^ which exhibit the 
same appearances with the Nile. 

XXL The second opinion^" is still less agreeable 
to reason, though more calculated to excite wonder. 

company them towards the regions of Libya or Arabia. See 
Shaw, quarto ed. p. 378. 

^ Etesian ftrmtf*.]— Of these winds the following account is 
given by Pliny:^In the hottest part of the summer the dog- 
star rises; this is usually the fifteenth day preceding the 
calends of August, when the sun enters Leo. About eight days 
before this star rises, the north-east winds rise, which the 
Greeks call Prodromi (fore-runners): about two days after- 
wards these winds increase in force, and continue for the space 
of forty days; these are called the Etesian winds.-— 7\ 

The most satisfactory explanation of the inundation of the 
Nile is given by Pocock. " It must be supposed," he observes, 
« that the north winds are the cause of its overflow, which be- 
gin to blow about the latter end of May, and drive the clouds 
formed by the vapours of the Mediterranean southward, as far 
as the mountains of ^Ethiopia, which stopping their course, 
they condense and fall down in violent rains. It is said, that at 
this time not only men from their reason, but the wild beasts 
by a sort of instinct, leave the mountains. The wind, which 
is the cause of the rise of the Nile, driving the clouds against 
those hills, is also the cause of it in another respect, as it 
drives in the water from the sea, and keeps back the waters of 
the river, in such a manner as to raise the waters above." For 
further particulars on this curious subject, see Pocock.—- 7 

* The second ofiinion,'] — This second was the opinion c 
Euthymenes of Marseilles. According to Diodorus Siculus i 
was the prevailing sentiment of the Egyptian priests.*- 71 
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This affirms, that the Vflehas these qoalities, as flow- 
tag from the Ocean, which eatisdy surrounds the earth. 

XXIL The third opinion, though more plausible in 
^]peamnoe, is still more £i}se in reality. It simply in- 
timates, that the body of the Nile is formed from the 
dissolution of snow, which coming from Libya through 
the regions of Ethiopia, dischai^s itself upon 
i£gypti But how can this rirer, descending from a 
very warm to a much colder climate, be possibly 
composed of melted saow? There are many other rea- 
sons concurring to satisfy any person of good under-^ 
standing, that this opinion is contrary to &ct. The first 
and tiie strongest argument may be drawn from the 
winds, which are in these regions invariably hot: it 
may also be observed, that rain and ice are here en- 
tirely unknown'^. Now if in five days** after a fall of 
snow it must necessarily rain, which is indisputably 
the case, it follows, that if there were snow in those 
countries, there would certainly be rain. The third 

39 Rain and ice are here entirely Mn;{*nown.]— Nonnus reports, 
in the history of his embassy, that during the period when the 
Nile inundates JEgypt, there are very violent storms in the 
different parts of iKthiopia. The atmosphere is exceedingly 
cloudy, and the rains fall in such torrents as to inundate the 
country. 

The Portuguese missionaries inform us, that from June to 
September there does not pass a day in Abyssinia without 
rain, and that the Nile receives all the rivers, streams, and tor- 
rents, which fall from the mountains.— -LarrAer. 

«> Ifinfi-oe day 9^ — Herodotus had probably remarked, that 
at Halicamassus or at Thurium, where he lived, snow was in 
the space of a few days succeeded by rain. — IVesseling. 

Vol. I. 2 P 
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proof is taken from the colour of the natives, who firom 
excessive heat are universally black; moreover, the 
kites and the swallows are never known to migrate^ 
from this country: the cranes also, flying from the se- 
verity of a Scythian winter, pass that cold season here. 
If therefore it snowed although but little in those places 
through which the Nile passes, or in those where it 
takes its rise, reason demonstrates that none of the 
above-mentioned circumstances could possibly happen* 

XXIII. The argument which attributes tx> the 
ocean^ these phaenomena of the Nile, seems rather to 
partake of fable, than of truth or sense. For my own 
part, I know no river of the name of Oceanus; and am 
inclined to believe that Homer, or some other poet 
of former times, first invented and afterwards intro- 
duced it in his compositions. 
« 

^i JSTever known to mi^af^.]— The kites and swallowa erf" 
those regions through which the Nile flows, continue there 
throughout the year without injury: differing in this respect 
from those of our climate, it may be reasonably concluded that 
those regions are of a warm temperature.— 2?«fi;tf. 

^ Ocean.'^ — Larcher refers to the circumstance of Homer's 
mentioning the rising and setting of the sun in the ocean, as a 
proof of his excelling Herodotus in the science of geography. 
Wood is of a very different opinion: « Upon further considera- 
tion," says Mr. Wood, " I was induced to think that Homer^s 
account of the ocean, upon which so much of his geographical 
science is founded, will, if rightly understood, rather convince 
us of his ignorance on that head, and that the ocean in his 
time had a very different meaning from that which it now 
conveys; nor am I surprised that so much later, Herodotus 
should treat this idea of an ocean where the sun rises, as a 
poetical fiction." See Wood farther on this subject, p. 48, 50, 
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XXIV. But as I have mentioned the preceding 
opinions only to censure and confute them, I may be 
expected perhaps to give my own sentiments on this 
subject — ^It is my opinion that the Nile overflows*' 

« ^/tle overflows.'] — This explanation of the overflowing of 
the Nile in the summer, which seemed probable to Herodotus, 
is not onl7 obscure but absurd, not to say false. This is suffi- 
ciently proved by Aristides, in his oration on the causes of the 
increase of the Nile.— /?«*^ff. 

This hypothesis of Herodotus is completely refuted by Dio-^ 
dorus Siculus, Book ii. 19, 20, 24.— -The more ancient i&gyp- 
tians superstitiously believed that the overflowing of the Nile 
was occasioned by the sacrifice which they annually paid to the 
supposed divinity of the river. Every year, on the twelfth of 
their month Baoni, corresponding with our June,, they threw a 
young woman superbly ornamented into the river. The relation 
of the following anecdote may be excused: 

Amru, having conquered JLgypt, abolished this detestable 
custom; but in the year when he published this edict, the Nile 
did not overflow, and the people in alarm prepared to abandon 
their country. Amru wrote to the Caliph of Mahomet for 
advice. The Caliph sent him in return a letter addressed to 
the Nile, written in his own Jiand, which he was desired first 
to read, and then throw into the stream. Amru did this on 
the fourteenth of September, the last day of the rise of the 
Nile. That very night the river rose sufliciently to inundate 
the country, and the people were satisfied. 

Homemann, the last traveller from JEgypt into the in- 
terior of Africa, tells us that the abovementioned custom of 
throwing a girl richly dressed into the J^iger^ was observed at 
Bomou. 

«< Not long ago, the same custom was observed at Bomou as 
in ancient times at Cairo; a girl very richly dressed was thrown 
into the river Niger." 

It appears a reasonable subject of speculation why the same 
custom should be observed for the same purpose in places 
very remote, and among people between whom there could be 
so very little communication. 
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in the summa* season^ because in the winter the sun, 
driven by the storms from his nsml cottrsc> ascends 
into the higher regions of the air above Libya, My 
reason may be explained widiout difficulty; £»* it may 
be easily supposed, that to whatever region this power 
more nearly approaches, the rivers and streams ci that 
country will be proportionably dried up and diminished. 

XXV. If I were to go more at length into the 
argument, I should say that the whole is occasioned 
by the sun's passage through the higher parts of Libya- 
For as the air is invariably serene, and the heat 
always tempered by cooling breezes, the sun acts 
there as it does in the summer season, when his place 
is in the centre of the heavens. The solar rays absorb 
the aqueous particles, which their influence forcibly 
elevates into the higher regions, here they are received, 
separated, and dispersed by the winds. And it may be 
observed, that the south and south-west, which are 
the most common winds in this quarter, are of all 
others most frequently attended with rain: it does not 
however appear to me, that the sun remits all the water 
which he every year absorbs from the Nile; some is 
probably withheld. As winter disappears, he returns 
to the middle place of the heavens, and again by eva- 
poration draws to him the waters of the rivers, all of 
which are then found considerably increased by the 
rains, and rising to their extreme heights. But in sum- 
mer, from the want of rain, and from the attractivr 
power of the sun, they are again reduced: but the Ni" 
is differently circumstanced, it never has the bene^. 
of rains, whilst it is constantly acted upon by the su: 
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a sufficient reason why it should in the winter season 
\ft proportionably lower tiium in summer. In winter the 
>^e idone^ b diminidied by the influence of the sun, 
which in summer attracts the water of the rivers in- 
discriminatdy; I impute therefore to tbc sun the re* 
markable properties of the Nile^. 

XXVI. To the same cause b to be ascribed, as I 
suppose^ the slate of the air in that country, which 
from the effect of the sun is always extremely rarefied, 
so that in' the higher parts of Libya there prevails an 
eternal summer. If it were possible to produce a change 
in the seasons, and to place the regicxis of the north in 
those of the south, and those of the south in the north, 
the sun, driven from his place by the storms of the 
north, would doubtless' affect the higher parts of Eu- 
rope, as it now does those of Libya. It would also, I 
imagine, then act upon the waters of the Ister, as it 
now does on those of the Nile. 

XXVII. That no breeze*' blows from the surface 

<* Mle 010716,"] — If the sua attracted moisture from the Nile 
during the winter season, it would do the same with respect 
to the other rivers of Libya, and in like manner diminish the 
force of their currents. As this is not the fact, the reasoning of 
this author falls to the ground. The rivers of Greece are in- 
creased during the winter, not on account of their distance 
from the sun, but from the frequency of the rains. — Diodorua 
Siculus. 

* Bruce also attributes the remarkable properties of the 
Kile to the sun, though he affects to laugh at the « Dreamers 
of Antiquity." Bruce also agrees with Herodotus in the highly 
rarefied state of the air. 

^ JVo breezc'y-'ATi immense body of water, from which no 
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of the river, may I think be thus accounted for: — 
Where the air is in a very warm and rarefied state, 
wind can hardly be expected, this generally rising in 
places which are cold. Upon this subject I shall at- 
tempt no further illustration, but leave it in the state in 
which it has so long remained. 

XXVIII. In all my intercourse with ^Egyptians, 
Libyans, and Greeks, I have only met vnth one person 
who pretended to have any knowledge of the sources 
of the Nile^. This was the priest who had the care of 

breeze is exhaled, naturally excites an idea of pestilence and 
putridity. The waters of the Nile, on the contrary, arc not 
only wholesome but extremely delicious. Maillet informs us, 
that the JEgyptians are so fond of it, that they endeavour to 
procure an artificial thirst in order to drink the more of it. Of 
this acknowledged excellence of the waters of the Nile, Mr. 
Harmer avails himself to explain a passage in Exodus: << The 
iEgyptians shall loath to drink of the water of the river:"— that 
is, they shall loath to drink of that water of which they were 
formerly so fond. This may to some perhaps appear forced, 
but it is certainly ingenious. — T. 

^ Sources of the JS/'ile.'] — Since the publication of the first 
edition of this work, Mr. Bruce, who travelled to Abyssinia for 
the express purpose of discovering their sources, has produced 
a voluminous, interesting, and valuable work, in which he 
takes to himself the merit of having accomplished his object. 
This, however, may reasonably be questioned; the real head of 
the Nile probably still remains undiscovered by Europeans, 
though the posture of it has in a general way been pointed out 
by Mr. Browne. The point fixed upon by Bruce is nearly the 
same which was long ago pointed out by Lobo; and our coun- 
tryman is severely reprobated by Larcher for arrogating a 
merit to himself of which he is not worthy. 

Every thing which Rennell observes on this subject, at p. 433 
of his great work, deserves serious attention. He thinks the 
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Ae sacred treasures in the temple of Minerva, at Sais. 
He assured me, that on this subject he possessed the 
most unquestionable intelligence, though liis asser- 
tions never obtained my serious confidence. He in- 
formed me, that betwixt Syene, a city of the Thebais, 
and Elephantine, there were two mountains, respec- 
tively terminating in an acute summit: the name of 
the one was Crophi, of the other Mophi. He affirmed, 
that the sources of the Nile, which were fountains of 
unfathomable depth, flowed from the centres of these 
mountains: that one of these streams divided JEgyptj 
and directed its course to the north; the other in like 
manner flowed towards the south, through ^Ethiopia. 
To ccHifirm his assertion, that those springs were unfa- 
thomable, he told me, that Psammetichus, sovereign 
of the country, had ascertained it by experiment; he 
let down a rope of the length of several thousand or- 
gyise, but could find no bottom. This was the priest's 
information, on the truth of which^^ I presume not to 

sources of the Nile are to the South rather than to the West, 
nearer to the meridian of Abyssinia, but by no means withii) 
that country. 

There is certainly some perplexity and serious contradic- 
tion in what Herodotus says on this subject. In chapters 31, 
32, and 33 of this book, he decidedly says that the Nile rises 
in the West. But, in chapter 30, he by inference makes it rise 
in the South. 

^ On the truth of wAi'cA.]—- Herodotus could not have told 
us more explicitly that he disbelieved the whole of this narra- 
tive. On this occasion, Strabo speaks contemptuously of Hero- 
dotus, as a retailer of fables. But the geographer had not al- 
ways so bad an opinion of him, for he frequently copies him 
without acknowledging iX^-^Larcher, 

The old iEgyptians themselves, like the present Hindus, had 
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determine. If such an experiment was resdly. loadei 
there migfac peiiiaps in these springs be certain vor* 
ticcs, occasioned by the reverberation of the water fixni 
the mountains, of force sufficient to buoy up the sound- 
ing line, and prevent its reaching die bottom. 

XXIX. I was not able to procure any odier intelli- 
gence than the above, though I so fsur carried my 
enquiry, that, with the view of making observadoo, 
i proceeded myself to Elephantine: of die parts 
which lie beyond that city, I can only 9pcsk fron 
the information of others. Beyond Elephantine this 
country becomes rugged; in advancing up the stream 
it will be necessary to hale the vessel on each side by 
a rope, such as is used for oxen. If this should give 
way, the impetuosity of the stream forces the vessel 
violently bads: again. To this place firom Elepfaantine 
is a four days' voyage; and here, like the Meander, the 
Nile becomes winding, and for the space of twelve 
scbasni there is no mode of proceeding but that above 

a notion of a receptacle which supplied the Nile and other 
great African rivers. The secretary of Minerva's temple in- 
formed Herodotus that the holy river proceeded from deep 
lakes between the mountains of Crophi and Mophi; that part 
of its waters took their course toward the North, and the rest 
to the South, through iSthiopia. But either the secretary 
himself was not perfectly master of the subject, or the histo- 
rian misunderstood him; for Herodotus conceived that these 
lakes were close to Syene, and, as he had been there himself 
without seeing any thing of the kind, he looked upon the 
whole account as a fiction. It is not improbable, however, that 
the lakes were ssdd by the secretary to be near the country of 
Azaria, or Azan, which was mistaken for Syene, in ^gyp^ 
called Uswan or Aswan Willesyfrom Asiatic Res. 
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mentioned. Afterwards you come to a wide and spa- 
cious plain, and meet an island which stands in the 
centre of the river, and is called Tachompso. The 
higher part beycMid Elephantine is possessed by the 
Ethiopians, who also inhabit half of this island; the 
other half belongs to ^Egyptians. In the vicinity of 
the island is an extensive lake, near which some 
i£thk)pian shepherds reside; passing over this, you 
again enter into a channel of the Nile, which fiows 
into the above lake. Beyond this** it is necessary, for 
the space of about forty days, to travel on the banks of 
the river, which is here so impeded with rocks, as to 
render the passage in a vessel impossible. At the end 
of these for^ days the traveller enters a second vessel, 
and after a voyage of twelve days will arrive at Me- 
roe*^, a very considerable town, and as some say the 
capital of the rest of ^Ethiopia. The inhabitants pay 

^ Beyond thia^ ^''r.J— -This passage is mentioned by Longi- 
nus in terms of admiration, and quoted in his twenty-sixth 
section. The author, says he, takes you in this place as it 
were by the hand, and makes you a spectator of what he de- 
scribes. 

The above is also imitated by Lucian, in his Essay on Wri- 
ting True History. — Having passed these islands, you will 
come to a great continent, k,c,'^»Larcher. 

• MeroeJy-'The Jesuit fathers, who resided long in that 
country, were of opinion that the kingdom of Gojam in Abys- 
sinia was the ancient Meroe; this is disputed by Ludolf, and 
positively denied by Vossius. Father Lobo, in discussing this 
subject, enumerates the different opinions, and concludes with 
saying, that the ancients knew so very little of that part of 
Jlthiopia, and have spoken so variously and so confusedly 
)about Meroe, that as much may be said in favour pf its being 
the modem kingdom of Gojam, as against it.— -71 

Vol. I. 3 Q 
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divine honours to Jupiter and Bacchu^ oalj^ but 
these tbejr worship witii the extremest veneniti<m. At 
this place is an oracle of Jupiter, whose dedbrsidons 
they permit, with the most implicit obedience, to re- 
gulate all tfieir martial expeditions. 

XXX. Leaving this city at about the same dis- 
tance as from hence to Elephantine, your bark will 
arrive at the country of the Automoli, who are also 
known by the name of Asmach. This word, trans- 
lated into our language, signifies those who stand on 
the left-hand of the sovereign. Thb pec^le, to the 
amount of two hundred and fortf thousand individuals, 
were formerly Egyptian warriors, and migrated to 
these of parts of Ethiopia on the following occasion* 
In the reign of Psammetichus they were by his com- 
mand stationed in different places; some w&t appointed 
for the defence of Elephantine against the ^thiopiansy 
some at the Pelusian Daphne^, others were detached 

M Jufiiter and BacchusJ^ — Strabo, in describing the manners 
of the JEthiopians, makes no mention of either Jupiter or Bac- 
chus. Every thing, therefore, must have been changed frona 
the age of Herodotus, to that of Strabo, or these t'VFO authors 
must have received very different impressions with respect to 
the two countries^— iarcAer. 

* The place where the sun is feigned to have performed 
his acts of religious austerity, is named the St'han or Stahein 
of Area, Surya and Tapana. As it was in the limit between the 
Dwepas of Cush and Sancha, the Purans ascribed it indiffer- 
ently to either of those countries. I believe it to be the Tah- 
pantes of Scripture, called Taphna, or Taphnai, by the Seventy 
Interpreters, and Daphne in the Roman Itinerary, where it is 
placed sixteen miles from Pelusium. It is mentioned by Hero- 
dotus under the name of Daphnse Pelusiae, and by Stephanus 
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to pretcat tbe incureions of tibe Arabians and Asay.- 
riane^ and to awe Lib]ra there was a gamsoQ alao at 
Marea: at this present period the aaiiitaiy stations are 
icgulated by the Persins^ as they were under king 

under that of Daphnet near Pelusium; but the modems have 
corrupted ^e name into Safnas.^- ]^rf(/br(^, in Asiatic Rca. 

Dr. Vincent imagines these people to be the Adouli or 
Aduii who inhabit the celebrated harbour and bay of Masuah. 
See his Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, p. 99. <« That they are 
not of Hebrew origin^ appears evident, notwithstanding their 
own pretension, and the arguments of Bruce, because, in the 
first place, the Jews among them continued a distinct tribe; 
and in the next, their language is written from the left hand 
to the light. Paolino, a imssionary on the coast of Malabar^ 
asserts, that though the character is different, the principle, 
genius, and constitution of their language is Shauskreet, a 
question well worthy of examination by those who are qualified 
to pursue it. But as far as private judgment is of weight, I 
must confess that the account of Herodotus has always appear- 
ed to me the most rational; that they are a nation of fugitives 
from J£gypt. Strabo, in copying this opinion, has added, that 
the appellation they give themselves is Sebritse, a term which 
signifies Advenae, the more remarkable, as Bruce observes 
that the iH'iginal title by which they are distinguished in their 
own history and language, is that of Habesh, or Convenae. It 
is impossible to suppose that the afiinity of these two words is 
accidentaL The flight of these exiles is fixed by Herodotus in 
the reign of Psammetichus, 630 years before Christ, and only 
185 years before the date of his own history; he mentions that 
they went to as great a distance beyond Meroe, as Meroe is 
from Elephantine, to the number of two hundred and forty- 
thousand; and that the name by which they are distinguished 
as a nation, was Asmack, or Askham, an appellation which 
Reiske and other Orientalists have supposed to allude to 
Axum, the Axuma or Axoma first mentioned expressly in the 
Periplus; a supposition which there is very little reason to dis- 
credit. In addition to this testimony of Herodotus, we have a 
variety of evidence from other authors, that Aduh was built 
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Psammetichus; for there are Persian garrisons now 
stationed at Elephantine and Dajdine. When these 
Egyptians had remained for the space of three years 
in the above situation, without being relieved, they 
determined by general consent to revolt from Psam- 
metichus" to the i£thiopians; on intelligence of which 
event they were immediately followed by Psammeti- 
chus, who, on his coming up with them, solemnly 
adjured them not to desert the gods of their country, 
their wives and their children. One of them is said 
indecently to have produced the mark of his sex, and 
to have replied, that wherever they carry that, they 
should doubdess obtain both wives and children. On 
their arrival in -Ethiopia*, the Automolif" devoted 

by exiles from JEgypt; and if Bruce had not had such a 
predilection for his shepherds, he must have discovered that 
the monuments he found at Axuma himself, the obelisk, the 
tot, the table of hieroglyphics, and the sphinxes, are per- 
fectly JKgyptian, and not pastoral, Troglodytic, Meroite, or 
Greek. 

« Revolt from P«amme/iVAtt«.]— Diodorus Siculus assigns a 
very different reason for the revolt of these JEgyptians. 
" Psammetichus," says that historian, " having meditated an 
expedition against Syria, gave the place of honour in his 
army to strangers, and discovered on all occasions a pre- 
ference to them, to the prejudice of his natural subjects." A 
predilection of a similar nature was the cause of those repeat- 
ed and formidable revolts, which so essentially disturbed the 
repose of Charles the fifth, on his first accession to the Spanish 
throne.— 71 

* Herodotus, as Rennell observes, gives a wide range to 
Ethiopia. He seems to understand by this term the whole of 
the southern part of Africa. It is worthy of remark, adds thr 
same author, that Bruce mentions a certain people who ha< 
revolted or deserted in modem times, and joined a communit; 
in Abyssinia. 

t '* ^M/owo/f.]— Automoli is Greek, and means deserterr 

— r. 
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dicmselves to the service of the monarch, who ia re- 
compence for their conduct assigned them a certain 
district of Ethiopia, possessed by a people in rebellion 
against him, whom he ordered them to expel for that 
purpose. After the establbhment of the Egyptians 
among them, the tincture which they imbibed of 
^g3rptian manners, had a very sensible eifect in ci- 
vilizing the Ethiopians. 

XXXI. Thus, without computing that part of it 
-which flows through jflEgypt, the course of the Nile is 
known to the extent of four months journey, partly 
by land and partly by water; for it will be found on 
experience, that no one can go in a less time from 
Elephantine to the AutomolL It is certain that the 
Kile rises in the west, but beyond the Automoli all 
is uncertainty, this part of the country being, from 
the excessive heat, a rude and uncultivated desert. 

XXXII. It may not be improper to relate an account 
which I received from certain Cyrenaeans: On an ex- 
pedition which they made to the oracle of Ammon, 
they said they had an opportunity of conversing with 
£tearchus, the sovereign of the country: among other 
topics the Nile was mentioned, and it was observed, 
that the particulars of its source were hitherto entirely 
unknown. Etearchus informed them, that some Nas- 
samonians once visited his court; (these are a people 
of Africa who inhabit the Syrtes, and a tract of land 
which from thence extends towards the east); on his 
making enquiry of them concerning the deserts of 
Libya, they related the following incident: some young 
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men, who were sons of persons of distinctioo, had oil 
tbeir coining to man's estate signalized themselves 
by some extravagance of coiidiict. Among ocfaer 
things, they deputed by lot five of their companiona 
to explore the solitudes of Libya, and to endeavour at 
extending their discoveries beyond all preceding ad- 
ventmers« All that part of Libya towards the Northern 
Ocean, from ^gypt to the promontory of Solods^^ 
which terminates the third division of the earth, is in- 
habited by the different nations of the Libyans, that dis- 
trict alone excepted, in possession of the Greeks and 
Fhouiicians. The remoter parts 6[ Libya beyond the 
sea-coast, and the people who inhabit its borders, are 
infested by various beasts of prey; the country yet more 
distant is a parched and immeasurable desert. The 
young men left their companions, being well provided 
with water and with food, and first proceeded tfarougb 
the region which was inhabited; they next came to that 
which was infested by wild beasts, leaving which, they 
directed their course westward, through the desert. 
After a journey of many days, over a barren and sandy 

* The promontory which Herodotus here caUs Soloeisy in 
Melpomene, c. 43, he calls Syloes. In Hanno's Periplus it is 
Soloeis. Pliny named it Solis. Here, says Major Rennell, he 
clearly distinguishes three belts or regions parallel to the Me- 
diterranean, the northernmost of which we must of course 
conceive to have been that which extended along the sea- 
coast, and was bounded on the South by Mount Atlas and 
other ridges; the middle one, that called the country of Dates, 
and the third the Greek Desert, or Sahara itself. This place 
is now called Salee, from Sala, the name of its river. 

See on the subject of this promontoiy, the Geograph. oi 
Herodotus, p. 422, et seq. 
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^oily they at length discerned some trees growing m a 
plain; these they am>roached, and seeing fruit upaa 
them, thef gathered it. Whilst they were thus em- 
ployed) some men of dwarfish stature" came whoc 
they were, seized their persons, and carried them away. 
They were mutually ignorant of each other's language, 
but the Nassamonians were conducted over many 
marshy grounds to a city, in which all the inhabi- 
tants were of the same diminutive appearance, and 
oi a black colour. This city was washed by a great 
river, which flowed from west to east, and abounded 
in crocodiles*. 



51 Dwar/leh stature. "y^The pigmies are as old as Homer. 
They were not confined to Ethiopia, they ivere believed to 
ff exist also in India. JHasMff thus mentions them: 

So when inclement winters vex the plain. 

With piercing frosts, or thick descending rain, 

To warmer seas the cranes embodied fly, 

With noise and order through the midway sky; 

To pigmy nations wounds and death they bring, . 

And all the war descends upon the wing.— -Po/kt. ^ A/^rv,^, 

Mention also is made of them by Pliny and Strabo. Pomponius 
Mela places them in a certain part of Arabia. P. Jovius says 
they are found in the extremities of the northern regions. The 
circumstance of their hostilities with the cranes is mentioned 
by Oppian, in his first book of Halieutics; by Juvenal, sat. 1 3; 
by Ovid, Fast book vi. Mr. Gibbon properly enough treats 
the whole as a contemptible fable.— -7*. 

* In the description of the Indus, Herodotus calls it the se- 
cond river that produced crocodiles, meaning the Nile as the 
first. But here we have a third; and Hanno, who doubtless 
preceded him, mentions the Senegal River, though not by 
name, which makes of course the fourth.— i^enne//. 

It seems no unreasonable conjecture that this might be the 
Niger.— 7'. 
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XXXIII. Such was the conversation of Etearchus, 
as it was related to me: he added, as the Cyrenacan^ 
laither told me, that the Nassamonians returned to their 
own country, and reported the men whom they had met 
to be all of them magicians. The river which washed 
their city, according to the conjecture of Etearchus^ 
which probability confirms, was the Nile. The Nile 
certainly rises in Libya, which it divides; and if it be 
allowable to draw conclusions from things which are 
well known, concerning those which are uncertain and 
obscure, it takes a similar course with the Ister'^ This 
river, commencing at the city of Pyrene^, among the 
Celtas, flows through the centre of Europe'^ These 

>s The Ister.y^A description of this river cannot possibly 
he given better than in. the words of Mr. Gibbon.—** The 
European provinces of Rome were protected by the course 
of the Rhine and the Danube. The latter of those mighty 
streams, which rises at the distance of only thirty miles from 
the former, flows above thirteen hundred miles, for the most 
part to the south-east, collects the tribute of sixty navigable 
rivers, and is at length, through six mouths, received into the 
Euxine, which appears scarcely equal to such an accession of 
waters." 

M Pyrene.'^ — Many critics have supposed that Herodotus 
here intended to speak of the Pyrenean mountains; but this 
opinion cannot possibly be supported by any plausible reason- 
ing.^r. 

« Centre of £uro/ie,'] — Thid is not quite true. He means the 
same as when he observes, a little before, that the Nile divides 
Libya in the midst. But this mistake will not justify our fol- 
lowing the example of Bouhier, who accuses Herodotus of 
confounding the Nile with the Niger.— jLarcArr. 

The feet is, that Herodotus believed the Niger and the Nile 
to be one and the samc.^-7'. 
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Cehse afe fouod bejcmd the Columns of Hercules'^; 
they border oa the Cynesians*, the most remote of 
all tibe nations who inhabk the western parts of Europe. 
At that point which is possessed by the Istrians, a 
Milesian coioay, the Ister empties itself into the 
Elttxine. 

XXXIV. The sources of the Ister, as. it passes 
through countries well inhabited, are sufficiently 
QOtoriQus: but of the fountains of the Kile, washing 
as it does the rude and uninhabitable deserts of Libya, 
no one can speak with precision. All the knowledge 
which I have been able to procure from the most di- 
ligent and extensive enquiries, I have before commu- 
nicated. Through ^gypt it directs its course towards 
the sea. Opposite to iEgypt are the mountains of Ci- 
Ucia, from whence to Synope, on the Euxine, a good 
traveller may pass in five days: on the side immediately 
opposite to Synope, the Ister is poured into the sea. 
Thus the Nile, as it traverses Libjra, may properly 
enough be compared to the Ister. But on this subject 
I have said all that I think necessary. 

XXXV. Concerning ^gypt itself I shall speak 
more at large; it claims our admiration beyond all 

•» Columns of -&rcu/tf*.]— Africa is divided from Spain by 
a narrow strait of about twelve miles, through which the 
Atlantic flows into the Mediterranean. The Columns of Her- 
cules, so famous among the ancients, were two mountains 
which seemed to have been torn asunder by some convulsion 
of the elements; and at the foot of the European mountain 
Gibraltar is now situated.^— Gt^^on. 

• It is not easy to say who these people were. They are 
again mentioned in Melpomene, c. 49. 

Vol, L 2 R 
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other countries, and the wonderful things" which it 
exhibits, demand a very copious description. — The 
^Egyptians, bom under a climate to which no other 
can be compared, possessing a river different in its 
nature and properties from all the rivers in the world, 
are themselves distinguished from the rest of mankind, 
by the. singularity of their institutions and their man- 
ners*. In this country the women leave to the men* 
the management of the loom in the retirement of the 
house, whilst they themselves are engaged abroad in 

ff7 Wonderful things,'] — The Egyptian nation might well 
abound in prodigies, when even their country and soil itself 
was a kind of prodigy in nature.-— Zrorrf Shaftesbury. 

♦ They seldom admitted any rite or custom that had not the 
sanction of their forefathers. Hence Sir John Marsham truly 
tells us concerning them: 

The J&gyptians, under the notion of foreign worship, seem 
to have been averse to every thing which had not been trans- 
mitted by their ancestors. They therefore for the most part 
differed in their rites and religion from all other nations. 
These borrowed from them, and also adopted the rites of many 
different people; but the i£gyptians seldom admitted of any in- 
novation.— -Bryan* on Plagues of Mgyfit. 

« The women leave to the men^ £^c.] — This custom was con- 
tradictory to the manners of Greece. 

The employments of the two sexes prove, that in ^gypt 
tbe women had more authority than their husbands, although 
Herodotus says nothing of the matter. But Diodorus Siculus 
is of this opinion; and he thinks that by this peculiarity they 
wished to perpetuate the gratitude which they felt from the 
mild government of Isis. " Thus," says he, " in -figypt, the 
queens are more honoured that the kings, and the influence of 
ihe women is greater also in private life. In the contracts of 
marriage it is stipulated, that the woman shall be mistress of 
her husband, and that he shall obey her in every particular." 
— -/-arrAer, 

Nympho- 
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the business of commerce''. Other nations in weaving 
shoot the woof above, the ^g3rptians beneath: here 
the men carry burdens on their heads, women on their 
shoulders; women stand erect to make water, the men 
stoop*. The offices of nature^ are performed at home, 

Nymphodorus (in the Scholia to the CEd. Col. of Sophocles) 
remarks, that Sesostris seeing i£gypt become exceedingly 
populous, and fearing lest the inhabitants should conspire 
against him, obliged them to employ themselves in feminine 
occupations, in order to enervate them.— ZarrA^ r. 

The present aspect of ^gypt exhibits a scene of very dif* 
ferent manners. '^ Each family," says Savary, ^ forms a small 
state, of which the father is king; the members of it, attached 
to him by the ties of blood, acknowledge and submit to his 
power. When the master of the family dines, the women stand, 
and frequently hold the bason for him to wash, and serve him 
at table, and on all occasions behave to him with the ex- 
tremest humility and reverence. The women spend their time 
principally among their slav.es, in works of embroidery," 
&c.— 21 

» Business of commerce.'] — The same fact is mentioned ia 
the CEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, verse 352. It occurs also 
in Pomponius Mela; which, however, is little more than a 
translation of Herodotus.— 7*. 

* I am given to understand that in India the men also stoop 
on such occasions. I have heard too that it is universal among 
the Mahomedans, and the reason is, their fear of contaminating 
themselves by any drops of urine falling on their cloaths. It is 
singular enough that the ancient Egyptians should be dis- 
tinguished by any mark oi superstition in common with the 
disciples of Mahomet. See Fryer's Travels, p. 200. 

As they are careful (speaking of the people of the East) 
what they take into their bodies, so are they solicitous to 
evacuate in g^d order, always squatting when they make 
water. 

Ag^in, the same author, p. 33: 

Among them all it is common to make water sitting; it is a 
shame for any one to be seen to do otherwise. 

[For note 60 see next page.] Our 
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btit they eat their meds publicly in tke streets. In vin- 
dication of this they assert, 4^t those things vpiiich 
though necessary sttt unseenrdy, are best done in pri^ 
rate; but whatever has no shame attached to it, should 
be done openly. The office of the friesthood is in eveiy 
instance confined to the men; there are no priestesses 
in ^gypt, in the service either of male or female dei- 
ties; the men are under no obligation^' to support their 
parents, if unwilling to do so, but the women are. 

Our countryman, Ellis, in his account of the Hudson's Bay 
Indians, relates that they observe the same usage as the m- 
cient Egyptians. 

They differ also irom almost all other naticHis in another 
particular, which is their manner of making urine, for here 
the men always squat down, and the women stand upright, 
p. 198. 

* Offices of nature.'] — ^For this purpose the Greeks went out 
of doors. — T. 

** Men are under no oblig'ation.y-^lTi this barbarous custom 
I can by no means discern the so much boasted wisdom of the 
J£ gy ptians. The law of Solon seems much more comimenda- 
ble: this permitted a young Tnan to neglect the maintenance of 
his father, and to refuse him admission into his house, if he 
had been prostituted by his means. He was nevertheless obliged, 
after his death, to give him sepulture, with the usual funend 
solemnities. 

The law of which Herodotus speaks had probably this foun- 
dation — The priests and the military having duties to perform 
which did not suffer them to take care of their parents, these in 
their sons' absence would probably have experienced neglect. 
It is well known that the priests were also judges, and that 
they were dispatched to different places to administer justice, 
and that of consequence they must often have been absent from 
their families.— l#arr A ^r. 

But a still better reason for all this may be found in p. 314) 
where we are informed that women had mere authority ihan 
their husbands. 
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XXXVI. The priests of the gods*% who in other 
places wear their hair long, in ^Egypt wear it short. 
It is elsewhere customary®, in cases of death, for those 
who are most nearly related, to cut off their hair in 
testimony of sorrow; bat the ^Egyptians, who at odier 
times have their heads closely shorn, suffer the hair 
this occasion to grow. Other nations will not suf- 
fer animals to approach die place of their repast; but 

♦w The firicBts of the g^orf* .J— Amongst the singularities 
which distinguished the Jewish priesthood, there is one so 
striking, that I cannot forbear pointing it out to the attention 
of the reader. The Jewish high-priest was not allowed to 
marry except with a virgin. He was forbidden to marry either 
with ^ a widow, or a divorced woman, or profane, or an har- 
lot." See Levit. xxi. 14. The discipline of the primitive chris- 
tians was not in this instance much less rigorous: they were 
excluded from the priesthood who had either married two 
wives, or a widow, or whose wives had been guilty of adultery. 
If this last incident happened, they were either obliged to be 
divorced, or to renounce their profession. 

It can by no means be impertinent to add, from Mosheim^ 
that the christian doctors had the good fortune to persuade the 
people that the ministers of the christian church succeeded to 
the character, rights, and privileges of the Jewish priesthood, 
which persuasion was a new source of honour and of profit to the 
sacred order. Accordingly, the bishops considered themselves 
as invested with a rank and character similar to those of the 
high-priest among the Jews, while the presbyters represented 
the priests, and the deacons the Levites. The errors to which 
this notion gave rise were many, and one of its immediate con- 
sequences was the establishing in the Roman church a greater 
difference between the christian pastors and their flock, than 
the genius of the gospel seems to admit. — T, 

« £Uewhere ctt«romcry.]— Amongst the Greeks when any 
sad calamity befalls them, the women cut their hair close, the 
men wear it long; in general the women wear their hair long^ 
the men short^^^Plutarch, 
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in ^gypt they live promiscuously with the people. 
Wheat and barley are common articles of food in other 
countries; but in iEgypt they are mean and disgraceful; 
the diet here consists principally of spelt, a kind of cam 
which some call zea^. Their dough they knead with 
their feet; whilst in the removal of mud and dung, they 
do not scruple to use their hands. Male children, except 
in those places which have borrowed the custom from 
hence, are left in other nations as nature formed them; 
in -^gypt they are circumcised**. The men have two 

« Zea.'y^l suspect this to be a kind of bearded wheat. The 
Jizr^ olyroy zea^ all mean a com which we have not in cultiva- 
tion, but which our writers call s/ieli. 

What Martjm says upon this subject very much deserves 
attention. See his note upon Georg. i. 73. at the word farra. 
« Favy** says he, " seems to be put here for com in general." 
It seems to me pretty plain that it is the fym or ^$m of the 
Greeks, and what we call in English afielt. It is a sort of com 
very like wheat, but the chaff adheres so strong to the grain, 
that it requires a mill to separate them, like barley. Dionyaius 
of Halicarnassus says expressly that the Greeks call that ^um 
which the Latins call /ar. The principal objection to this 
seems to be, that Pliny treats of zea and far as two different 
sorts of grain; but we may reasonably suppose, that what Pliny 
says of zffa, was taken from the Greek authors, and that the3r 
are the same grain, notwithstanding his having distinguished 
them. Besides this, in the 219th verse of this Georgic, Virgil 
has given the epithet robusta to farra^ which is the very same 
that Theophrastus has given to zea^ &c. 

M Circumcised.']^*' I am aware," says Mr. Gibbon, " how 
tender is the question of circumcision." He affirms, however, 
that the jl^thiopians have a physical reason for the circumcision 
of males and even of females, and that it was practised in 
^Ethiopia long before the introduction of Judaism or Chris 
tianity. 

The above is one of Gibbon's sneers; of his two assertions 
on this subject, the one is very doubtful, and the other a posi 
tive falsehood. 

Th 
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vests, the women only one. In opposition to the cus- 
toms of other nations, the Egyptians fix the ropes to 

The commencement of circumcision with the Jews was un- 
questionably with Abraham, And by the command of God/{^ 
Marsham is of opinion, that the Hebrews borrowed it from 
the ^Egyptians, and that God was not the first author of this 
custom// This latter is contrary to the testimony of Moses; 
the former position will admit of more debate. This practice, 
as it prevails amongst the Jews and Egyptians, had a very 
different object: with the first it was a ceremony of religion; 
with the latter a point of decency or cleanliness, or as some 
say, of physical necessity. With the former it was performed 
on the eighth day from the birth of the child; with the latter 
not till the thirteenth year; and then on the girls as well as 
boys. 

From the pain attending the operation, when performed at 
an advanced age, Mr. Harmer takes occasion to explain a pas- 
sage in the Old Testament, concerning which commentators 
have materially differed.— iS<?tf Obaervationa on Passages of 
Scrifiturcy vol. ii. p. 500. 

After a generation's intermission, the Jews returned to cir-* 
cumcision under Joshua. See Joshua, v. 2. " And the Lord 
said unto Joshua, Make thee sharp knives, and circumcise 
again the children of Israel the second time." 

The curious reader may also consult Exodus, chap. iv. to 
see what passed betwixt Moses and his wife Zipporah, on the 
subject of circumcising their son. Upon this last the author 
of the Characteristics remarks, that Zipporah, from reproach- 
ing Moses with the bloodiness of the deed, seems to have been 
a party only through necessity, and in fear rather of her hus- 
band, than of God, 

In answer to this it may be observed by way of antidote to 
the poison of the noble author, that Zipporah was not more 
afraid of her husband than of God. Her speech on the occa- 
sion was perfectly natural. The omission of the rule of circum- 
cision in the family of the man who was to vindicate the rights 
of Israel before Pharaoh, was a serious thing. It might with* 
cavillers have affected the authority of his mission. Under a 
deep impression of the impropriety of such omission, which 
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theb sails on tlie iitskle. The Greeks^ whentkey \mto 
or reckon with counters, go frcmi the left to the ri|^ 
the Egyptians from right to left; notwithstanding 
which they persist in affirming that the Greeks write 
to the left, but they themselves always to the right 
They have two sorts of letters**, one of which is appro- 
priated to sacred subjects, the other used on common 
occasions. 

XXXVIL Their veneration of their deities is su- 
perstitious to an extreme: one of their customs is to 
drink out of brazen goblets, which it is the universal 
practice among them to cleanse every day. Th^ are 

had created an alarm from Heaven itself to Moses, Zipporah 
performs the act instantly, and then tells her husband she had 
bought or redeemed him from death by blood. This is Pat- 
rick's interpretation, and thus Geddes translates it—^ a biood- 
bought husband art thou to me." 

Upon this subject see also Spencer de Legibus Hebrxorura. 
The above observations are compiled from the different writers 
on this curious topic. It may not be improper to add, that cir- 
cumcision is sometimes used medicinally.*— 7*. 

*» Two sorts of letters.'] — Diodorus Siculus agrees in this 
respect with Herodotus. Clemens Alexandrinus. and Porphyry 
remark, that the i&gyptians used three sorts of tetters: the 
first is called epistolary, the second the sacerdotal, the third 
the hieroglyphic. Warburton, in his Divine Legation of Moses, 
attributes to the Egyptians four sorts of letters. Although I 
am ignorant of the time when the Egyptians first began to 
have an alphabet, I am satisfied it must have been long before 
the invasion of Cambyses. — Lurcher, 

Whilst tliis edition was preparing for the press, a large 
stone was brought to this country from -figypt, exhibiting the 
first specimen of these two sorts of letters which £urope had 
ever seen. It has the ancient Egyptian alphabetic character, 
as well as the hieroglyphical. On this stone more hereafter. 
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ta r^pr^il of neatness, that they wear only Gnen^, 
and that always newly washed; and it is from the idea 
of cleanliness, which they regard much beyond come* 
liness, that they use circumcision. Their priests^^ every 

M Onli/ iinen,'y^So much was said by the ancients uppa the 
linen of ^gypt, that many have been induced to suppose it re- 
markably fine, but it was certainly very coarse. The Greeks 
had no flax, and were not skilled in the art of wearing, which 
circumstances excuse the praise they hare bestowed on the 
iigyptian linen. It appears from the Philosophical Transac- 
tions of 1764, that Dr. Halley, after a minute examination of 
an jftgyptian mummy, found the upper filleting hardly equal in 
fineness to what was then sold in the shops for two and four- 
pence a yard; the inner filleting was coarser.— 7". 

^ Their /irie8t9. y^For a more particular account of the pecu- 
liarities observed by the JKgyptian priests, see Porphyrius de 
Abstinentid., lib. iii.; from whom it appears, that their whole 
time was divided betwixt study and acts of devotion. It may 
not be improper to advertise the English reader, that the insti- 
tutions of Pythagoras appear to have been almost wholly found- 
ed upon the manners and customs of these priests.— 71 

It is to be observed that God might, if it had been the Di- 
vine pleasure, have many different ways tainted and polluted 
the stream of JEgypt. But he thought proper to change it to 
blood. Now the JKgyptians, and especially their priests, were 
particularly nice and delicate in their outward habit and rites, 
and there was nothing which they abhorred more than blood. 
They seldom admitted any bloody sacrifices, and with the least 
stain of gore they would have thought themselves deeply pol- 
luted. Their affectation of purity was so great, that they could 
not bear to come in contact with a foreigner, or even to handle 
his clothes; but to touch a dead body was an abomination, and 
required to be instantly expiated. Martianus Capella mentions 
that the priests wore sandals made of papyrus, to prevent as 
they walked any such accidental pollution. On these accounts 
the priests were continually making ablutions. There were four 
stated times, twice in the day, and as often in the night, at 
which they were all obliged to bathe themselves. Many acci- 

VoL. I. 2 S 
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third day diave every part of their bodies, to {nevent 
vennin^ or any species of impurity from adhering to 
those who are engaged in the service of the gods: the 
priesthood is also confined to one particular mode of 
dress; they have one vest of linen, and their shoes are 
made of the byblus; they wash themselves in cold 
water^ twice in the course of the day, and as often in 
the night; it would indeed be difficult to enumerate 
their religious ceremonies, all of which they practise 
with superstitious exactness. The sacred ministers 
possess in return many and great advanUtges^: they 

dents caused them to repeat it much oftener; hence this evil 
brought upon them, must have been severely felt, as there was 
blood throughout all the land of Mgy^t^^Bryant on Plague* 
of^gypt, 

Spenser thus describes Britomartis entering the Temple of 
Isis: 

There she received was in goodly wise, 

Of many priests that duly did attend, 

All clad in linen robes with silver hem'd, 

And on their heads, with long locks comely kem'd, 

They wore rich mitres. 

Spenser, however, is wrong in part of his description, as the 
priests wore their hair short. See c. 36. See also Jortin on 
Spenser, p. 206. 

«8 To fire-vent vermiw.]— In this respect the Jews were in 
like manner scrupulous: if a Jewish priest found any dirt or 
dead vermin betwixt his inner garments and his skin, he might 
not perform the duties of his office. See Maimonides.''-^T, 

* Porphyry says they bathed three times a day, and they 
who were most rigorous, used for this purpose water from 
which the Ibis had drank. — T. 

w Possess many and great jadvantages.'y^They enjoyed one 
great advantage, of which Herodotus takes no nodce: MAiva 
positively affirms, that they were the judges of the nation; Lar- 
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are not obliged to consume any part of their domestic 
property; each has a portion of the sacred viands ready 
dressed, assigned him, besides a large and daily allow- 
ance c^ beef and of geese; they have also wine^, but 
are not permitted to feed on fish^\ 

cher, from whom the above remark is taken, proceeds to a 
minute comparison betwixt the customs of the priests of 
^gypt and those of the Jews. 

See also Genesis, chap, xlvii. ver. 22; from which it appears 
that the priests of JEgypt had no share in the miseries of the 
famine. *« Only the land of the priests bought he not, for the 
priests had a portion assigned them of Pharaoh, &c." 

7* They have also vfineJ^ — This assertion of Herodotus is 
contradicted by other writers; but, as Montfaucon observes, 
the customs of the priests might vary according to times and 
places.— 7\ 

^ JSTot /lermitted to feed on ^«A.]— The reason of this, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was their excessive enmity to the sea, 
which they considered as an element inimical to man: the 
same reasoning they extended to the produce of the Nile, 
which they thought corrupted by its connection with the 
sea.— ^T'. 

Almost all the natives of the river were deemed sacred. 
They were sometimes looked upon as sacred emblems, at 
other times worshipped as real deities. One species of fish 
was named oxurunchus, and there was a city of the name biylt 
in honour of it, and a temple where this fish was publicly wor- 
shipped. A fish called Phagrus was worshipped at Syene, as 
the Moeotis was at Elephantis. The Lepidotus had the like re- 
verence paid to it, as had also the eel, being each sacred to the 
god Nilus.— jBryanr. 

Mention is made in Isaiah of the fishes of J&gypt. The fishers 
also shall mourn, and all they that cast angle into the brooks 
shall lament, and they that spread nets upon the waters, shall 
languish; 19, v. 8. 

The children of Israel also mention with regret the fish of 
j£gypt. Numbers xi. v. 5. 

We remember the fish which we did eat in JEgypt freely, &c. 

From 
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Beans are sown in no part of Mgypt^ ndtber will 
tfie inhabitants eat diem, either bculed or raw; the 
priests will not even look at this pulse, efiteemiog it 
exceedit^Iy unclean. Every god has several attend- 
ant priests, and one of superior dignity, who presides 
over the rest; when any one dies he is succeeded by 
hb son'*. 

XXXVIII. They esteem bulls as sacred to £pa- 
phus^\ which previously to sacrifice^ are thus carefully 
examined: if diey can but discover a single black bur 



From this it should appear that fish was not only plentiful 
in ^gypt, but a delicacy. Yet some authors say that the Nile 
does not abound in fish, partly from its mud, and partly from 
the crocodiles. But as Harman observes, fish might be plenti- 
ful in JEgypt, though not in the Nile. There are certainly 
lakes and great reservoirs of water in which fish appear in 
great quantities. 

Various motives are assigned, why the Pythagoreans, in 
imitation of the Egyptians, abstained from beans, by Plu- 
tarch, Cicero, and others. " The Pythagoreans," observes 
Cicero, << abstained from beans, as if that kind of food inflated 
the mind rather than the belly; but there is nothing so ab- 
surd which has not been affirmed by some one of the phi- 
losophers." — T, 

72 Succeeded by Ma «07t.]— ^Amongst the JEgyptians the 
priests composed a distinct class, as the Levites amongst the 
Jews, and the Brachmans with the Indians. — Lurcher, 

w Bulla aa aacred to E/ia/ihua.'] — It was doubtless from the 
circumstance of this idolatry that Aaron erected the golden 
calf in the wilderness, and Jeroboam in Dan and Bethel.— 'T*. 

From the circumstance of the Egyptians worshipping the 
ox, the cow, and the heifer, Bryant takes occasion to remark 
that the plague which affected the kine was peculiarly signifi< 
cant and apposite. 

" This judgment displayed upon the kine of -£gypt was 
very significant in its execution and purport. For when the 
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in bis body, he is deemed impure; for Ais purpose a 
priest ts particularly appointed, who examines the ani- 
mal as it stands, and as reclined on its back: its tongue 
is also dmwn out, and he observes whether it be free 
from those Uemidies''^ which are specified in their sa- 
cred books, and of which I shall speak hereafter. The 
tail also undergoes examination, every hair of which 
must grow in its natural and proper form: if in all 
these instances die bull appears to be unblemished, 
the priest fastens die byblus round his horns; he then 
applies a [»^eparation of earth, which receives the im- 
pression of his seal, and the animal is led away; this 
seal is of so great importance, that to sacrifice a beast 
which has it not, is deemed a capital oflfence. 

XXXIX. I jMToceed to describe their mode of sa- 
crifice: — Having led the animal destined and marked 

distemper spread irreststibly oyer the country, the Egyptians 
Bot oaly suffered a severe loss, but what was of far greater 
consequence, they saw the representatives of their deities, 
and their deities themselves, sink before the God of the 
Hebrews," p. 102. 

i£gypti& superstitioae inquinatos Israelitas vitulum aureum 
coluisse certum est.— <S«/cff » de DiU SyrU. 

It is in this place not unworthy of remark, that Herodotus 
uses the word fM0%H9 which may be interpreted vUuIim, See 
also Virgil: 

Ego banc vitulam, ne foite recuses, 
Bis venit ad mulctram, binos alit ubere foetus^ 
Depono. 

w Fret from tho%e 6/tfm<«Atf«.]— See Numbers, chap. xix. ver. 
S. «< Speak imto the children of Israel, that they bring thee a 
red heifer without spot, wherein is no blemish, and upon 
which never came yoke." 
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for tht purpose to the altar, they kindle a fire; a liba- 
tion of wine is poured upon the altar; the god is 
solemnly invoked, and the victim then is killed; they 
afterwards cut off his head, and take the skin from the 
carcase; upon the head they heap many imprecations: 
such as have a market-place at hand carry it there, 
and sell it to the Grecian traders; if they have not this 
opportunity, they throw it into the river. They devote 
the head, by wishing that whatever evil menaces those 
who sacrifice, or iSgypt in general, it may Sail upon 
that head^'« This ceremony respecting the head of the 
animal, and this mode of pouring a libaticxi of wine 
upon the altar, is indiscriminately observed by all the 
^Egyptians: in consequence of the above, no Egyp- 
tian will on any account eat of the head of a beast As 
to the examination of the victims, and their ceremony 
of burning them, they have different methods, as their 
different occasions of sacrifice require. 

XL. Of that goddess whom they esteem the first 
of all their deities, and in whose honour their greatest 
festival is celebrated, I shall now make more particular 
mention. After the previous ceremony of prayers, they 
sacrifice an ox; they then strip off the skin, and take 

w Fall ufion that headJ^^^tt Leviticus, chap. xvi. vcr. 21. 
^ And Aaron shall lay both his hands upon the head of the live 
goat, and confess over him all the iniquities of the children of 
Israel, and all their transgressions, putting them upon the head 
of the goat." 

In imitation of the iBgyptians throwing the head of the ox 
into the river with imprecations, Mr. Bruce makes the Agens 
of Geesh perform some unknown ceremonies in a comer with 
the head of their black heifer. 
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out the iiitestinesy leaving the fat and the paunch; they 
afterwards cut off the legs, the shoulders, the neck, 
and the extremities of the loin; they rest of the body 
is stuffed with fine txead, honey, raisins, figs, firank- 
incense, and various aromatics; after this process they 
bum it, pouring upon the flame a lai^ quantity of 
oil: whilst the victim is burning, the spectators flagel- 
late themselves^^ having fasted before the ceremony; 
the whole is completed by their feasting on the residue 
of the sacrifice. 

XLL All the j£gyptians sacrifice bulls without 
blemish, and calves; the females are sacred to Isis^ 
and may not be used for this purpose. This divinity 
is represented under the form of a woman, and as the 
Greeks paint lo, with horns upon her head; for this 
reason the iBgyptians venerate cows^ far beyond all 

w Flagellate themselves,'] — Athenagoras, in hia Legat. pro 
Chria. ridicules this custom of the Egyptians; Larcher quotes 
the passage, and adds, that it is somewhat singular that such a 
ceremony should seem ridiculous to a christian. Flagellation, 
however inflicted, or voluntarily submitted to as a penance, 
was subsequent to the time of Athenagoras. 

It is a maxim, says Mr. Gibbon, of the civil law, that he 
who cannot pay with his purse must pay with his body. The 
practice of flagellation was adopted by the monks, as a cheap 
though painful equivalent. 

This is another sneer of Gibbon's; flagellation was in use not 
as an equivalent, but as a symptom of self-devotion, ages be- 
fore monks or Athenagoras were heard of. The sect of the 
flagellants is another thing. 

The thirteenth century, according to Mosheim, gave birth 
to the sect of the flagellants.— 7". 

* The resemblance between many of the Hindoo customs 
and those of the ancient Egyptians, is remarkably striking^ 

The 
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other cattle, neitber will any man or woman attionsr 
them kiss a Grecian, nor use a knife, or spit, or any 
domestic utensil belonging to a Greek^, nor will they 
eat even the flesh of such beasts as by their law axe 
pure, if it has been cut with a Grecian knife. If any 
of these cattle die, they thus dispose of their carcasses: 
the females are thrown into the river, the males thqr 
bury in the vicinity of the city, and by way of maik^ 
one and sometimes both of the horns are left project- 
ing from the ground: they remain thus a staled time^ 
and till they beg^ to putrefy, when a vessel appointed 
for this particular purpose is dispatched from Proso- 
pitis, an island of the Delta, nine schasni in extent, and 
containing several cities. Atarbeclus^, one of these 
cities, in which is a temple of Venus, provides the 

The Hindoos venerate cows; put none on any accotuit to death, 

&c. &c. 

" Belonging to a Gr^ti-.]— That the Egyptians would not 
eat with strangers, appears from the following passage in 
Genesis, chap, xliii. ver. 32. <<And they set on for him by 
himself, and for them by themselves, and for the JElgyptians 
which did eat with him by themselves, because the JKgyptians 
might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that is an abomina- 
tion to the JEgyptians.*' 

« jitarbechi8.'y^AX3iThQC in -figypt is the temple of Atar or 
Athar, called Atarbechis by Herodotus: the same is Athyr-bet, 
and styled Athribites by Strabo. — Bryant, 

Atar signifies Venus, and Bee a city, as Balbec the city of 
the sun, called by the Greeks Heliopolis. 

Whoever wishes to be minutely informed concerning the 
various names and attributes of Venus, the different places 
where she was worshipped, and indeed every thing which an 
tiquity has handed down concerning this goddess, will do we 
to consult the Memoire sur Venus, by Larcher, to which th^ 
prize of the French Academy was assigned in 1775.— 7*. 
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.v€sseb fbr tins pufpooe, whidi ire sent to tike different 
parts of iEgjrpt: these collect ind trsinaport the bones 
of the animals^ which are aU buried in one af^inted 
Ifdaoe. This law and custom extends to whatever cat- 
tle may happen to die, as the ^Egyptians themselves 
put none to death. 

XLII* Those who worship in the temple of the 
Theban Jupiter, or belong to the district of ThebeSi 
abstain from sheep, and sacrifice goats* The same dei* 
ties receive in ^gypt different forms of worship; the 
ceremonies of Isis and of Osiris, who they say is no 
other than the Grecian Bacchus^^, are alone unvaried; in 
the temple of Mendes, and in the whole M endesian dis- 
trict, goats are preserved and sheep sacrificed. Why the 
Thebans, and ail who are under their influence, abstain 
from sheep, is thus explained: Jupiter, they say, was 
long averse to the earnest solicitations of Hercules to 
see his person; but in consequence of his repeated im- 
portunity, the god, in compliance, used the following 
artifice: he cut off the head of a ram, and covering 
himself with its skin, shewed himself in that form to 
Hercules: from this incident, the Egyptian statues of 
Jupiter, represent that divinity with the head of a ram. 
This custom was borrowed of the ^Egyptians by the 
Ammonians, who are composed partly of ^gjrptians 
and partly of Ethiopians, and whose dialect is formed 
promiscuously of both those languages. The i^gyp- 

» The Grecian Bacchus.'] — The Egyptians maintain, that 
their god Osiris is no other than the Dionusus of Greece. In 
like manner the Indi assure us, that it is the same deity who 
is conversant in their country.— X)io(/or«» Sic. 1. iv. 210. 

Vol. I. 2 T 
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tians call Jupiter, Ammoun^, and I should think this 
was the reason why the above people named them- 
selves Ammonians. From this however it is, that the 
Thebans esteem the ram as sacred, and, except on 
the annual festival of Jupiter, never put one to death. 
Upon this solemnity they kill a ram, and placing its 
skin on the image of the god, they introduce before 
it a figure of Hercules; the assembly afterwards beat 
the ram, and conclude the ceremony, by enclosing the 
body in a sacred chest. 

XLIII. Tliis Hercules*, as I have been informed, 

•0 Call Jupiter^ ^mmottn.]— Plutarch says, that of all the 
j&gyptian names which seemed to have any correspondence 
with the Zeus of Greece, Amoun or Ammon was the most 
peculiar and adequate: he speaks of many people who were of 
this opinion.— -Bryanr. 

The following line occurs in the Scholiast to Pindar, Pyth. 
Ode 4th, V. 28. 

Jupiter was almost as much in fashion amongst the old wor- 
shippers of images, as the Virgin amongst the modem: he had 
temples and different characters almost every where. At Car- 
thage he was called Ammon; in JEgypt, Serapis; at Athens, 
the great Jupiter was the Olympian Jupiter; and at Rome, the 
greatest Jupiter was the Capitoline.— 5/iffnctf, Polymetisj-'T, 

* Herodotus speaks of two of this name, the Olympian and 
Grecian Hercules. Diodorus makes mention of the Cretan, 
iKgyptian, and Thehan Hercules; Arrian and Eusebius talk of 
' the Grecian, Egyptian, and Tyrian Hercules. It was the cus- 
tom among the ancients to give the name of Hercules to e very- 
man distinguished by his strength and valour. We have this 
expression in Tacitus: Quicquid ubique magnificum est in 
claritatem Herculis referre consensimus. It may be remarked 
that the exploits of Theseus and Hercules were often con- 
founded. They were near relations. See the Remarks of Tol- 
lius on Palaephatus de Incredibilibus. 
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is one of the twelve great gods, but of the Grecian 
Hercules, I could in no part of -^gypt procure any 
knowledge; that this name was never borrowed by 
^gypt from Greece, but certainly communicated by 
the ^Egyptians to the Greeks, and to those in particu- 
lar who assign it to the son of Amphitryon, is among 
other arguments sufficiently evident from this, that 
both the reputed parents of this Hercules, Amphitryon 
and Alcmena, were of .Egyptian origin. The ^Egyp- 
tians also disclaim all knowledge both of Neptune and 
the Dioscuri* neither of whom are admitted among 
the number of their gods: if they had ever borrowed 
the name of a deity from Greece, the remembrance of 
these, so far from being less, must have been stronger 
than of any other; for if they then made voyages, and 
if, as I have great reason to believe, there were at that 
time Greek sailors, they would rather have been ac- 
quainted with the names of the other deities, than with 
that of Hercules. Hercules is certainly one of the most 
ancient deities of jEgypt"; and as they themselves 

* Herodotus insists that the names of the Dioscuri were un- 
known to the ^Egyptians; but since it is positively asserted in 
the Paranas that they were venerated on the banks of the Nile, 
they must have been revered I presume in -figypt, under 
other names. Indeed Harpocrates and Halitomerion, the twin 
sons of Osiris and Isis, greatly resemble the Dioscuri of the 
Grecian mythologists.— IViiford. 

«i Deities of Mgyfit."] — The remark, that the .Egyptian is a 
very distinct personage from the Grecian Hercules, is not pe- 
culiar to Herodotus; it is affirmed by all the authors who have 
had occasion to speak on the subject; Cicero gives him the 
Nile as his father: Nilo genitus.— -/.arcA^r. 

According to Cicero, the ^Egyptian Hercules was not the 
moat ancient: he calls him the second Hercules. The Hercules, 
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affinn, is one of the twelve, wbo wece produced fieom 
the eight gods, seventeen thousand jfeva befaie ii» 
reign of Amasits* 



XLIV. From my gie^ desize to 
onthb wbyecty I mude « voyage to T jre, in Phamicia^ 
where is a temple of Herculeahdd \n gfCfH vaieration. 
Among the varioua ofierings wfaoeh eauriched and 
adorned it, I saw twopillars^ the one was of the purasfe 
gold, the oiiier of eme^ld'^S which ii^ tfeie nig^t difiiiaed 
aa extraofxiinarjr qpl^idow. I enquired of ^ piieals 
how kmg thb lemi^e had been erected, but I found 
that they alflodifercd in tfaetr relation from the Greeks. 
Thia temple, as they afiinaed, had been standing ever 
since the first boildii^ of the city, & period cf two 
thousand three hundred ycsurs* I saw alao at Tyre 
another temple eouKCcaited to the Thasiaa Herctdes* 

9on 9£ AmpUtryen and Akmeaa, was the sixU* this last^ how- 
ever) was the one most known, who is r<»pre^ented ii\ almost 
all our ancient monuments, and who was worshipped hy the 
Greeks and Romans.— y. 

w Of emerald, 'y^'This pillar, of which Herodotus here speaks, 
could not, says Mr. Larcher, have been a true emerald, it was 
probably a pseudosmaragdus. The learned FrenchmaB agrees 
in opinion with the authors of the Universal History, that it 
was of coloured glass, illuminated by lamps placed within. 

Whether at so early a period they had knowledge of glass, 
may be disputed; but it is well known, that before the discovery 
of glass, or the application of it for windows, the rich used 
transparent stones for this purpose, which will solve the diiB- 
eulty quite as well. 

It may be added that we have specimens of Roman giass of 
very great antiquity, preserved as weU in other places as iBtke 
British Museum.— 7". 
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At Thasus*, wUeh I visited^ I fo«nd a temple erected 
to this deity by the Pbcefiicians, who built Thasu& 
while they were engaged in search of Europa: an event 
which hi^jipened five generations before Hercules^ the 
son of AmjAitryoa, was known in Greece. From, 
all these circumstances I was convinced that Her- 
cules must be a very ancient deity. Such therefore of 
the Greeks as have ejected two temples to the deity of 
this name, have, in my opinioa, acted very wisely: to 
the (Mympian Hercules they ofier sacrifice as to an 
immortal being; to the other they pay the rites of ait 
hera 

XL V. Among the many preposterous fables current 
in Greece, the one concerning Hercules is not the least 
ridiculous. He arrived, they say^ in iEgypt, where the 
inhabitants bound him with the sacred fillet, and the 
usml ornaments of a victim^^ and made preparations 

* 7'Aa«;tM.]}*— Thasus it aa Uland on the coast of Thrace, and 
said to have contained rich mines of gold and silver, and to 
have produced excellent wine. It received its name from 
Thasus, a son of Neptune. Its modem name b Thaso. 

^Ofa vicrim.]— The gradations by which mankind were led 
from offering the produce of the earth to the gods, to sacrifice 
animals, are related by Porphyry, in his second book, de Ab- 
8tinenti&. He relates the following story on this subject: << So 
abhorrent,'* says he, « were the antient Athenians from the 
destroying of any kind of animals, that a woman, named Cly- 
mene, was deemed guilty of a very criminal act, from her 
having without design killed a hog. Her husband, from the 
supposition that she had committed an impiety, went to con- 
sult the oracle on the occasion. But as the deity did not consi- 
der it in a very heinous light, men were afterwards induced to 
make light of it also." Set Porfihyr, lib. ii. chap. 9.^— r. 
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to sacrifice him to Jupiter. For a while he restradned 
himself, but upon his being conducted with the usuld 
solemnities to the altar, he exerted his strength, and 
put all his opponents to death. This story of the Greeks 
demonstrates the extremest ignorance of Egyptian 
manners; for how can it be reasonable to suppose, that 
a people vnSl offer human beings in sacrifice, who will 
not for this purpose destroy even animals, except 
swine, buUs, male calves without blemish, and geese? 
Or how could Hercules, an individual, and as they 
themselves affirm, a mortal, be able to destroy many 
thousands of men? — I hope, however, that what I have 
introduced on this subject, will give no offence either 
to gods or heroes. 

XL VI. The Mendesians, of whom I have before 
spoken, refuse to sacrifice goats of either sex, out of 
reverence to Pan, whom their traditions assert to be 
one of the eight deities, whose existence preceded that 
of the twelve. Like the Greeks, they always represent 
Pan in his images, with the countenance of the she- 
goat'* and the legs of the male; not that they believe this 
has any resemblance to his person, or that he in any 
respect differs from the rest of the deities: the real 
motive which they assign for this custom I do not 

w Countenance of the ahe-goatj b'c] — Montfaucon observxs, 
that what Herodotus says in this place of the j&gyptian man- 
ner of representing Pan, does not agree with the statues and 
images of Pan which have come down to us. Both the Greek 
and Romans, if we may credit their monuments, which are vei 
numerous, pictured Pan with a man's face, and with the homi 
ears, and feet of a she or he-goat. — T, 
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choose to relate. The veneration of the Mendesians 
for these animals^ and for the males in particular'^', is 
equally great and universal: this is also extended to 
goat-herds. There is one he-goat more particularly 
honoured than the rest, whose death is seriously la- 
mented by the whole district of the Mendesians. In 
the ^Egyptian language the word Mendes is used in 
common for Pan and for a goat. It happened in this 
country, within my remembrance, and was indeed 
universally notorious, that a goat had indecent and 
public communication with a woman. 

XLVII. The -Egyptians regard the hog as an un- 
clean animaP®, and if they casually touch one they 

w Males in ftarticular.y^The iKgyptians venerated the he- 
goat as a deity) for the same reason that the Greeks do Pria- 
pus. This animal has a strong propensity to venery, and the 
member which is the instrument of generation they esteem 
honourable, because from it, animals derive their existence.-— 
Diodorua Sic. lib. i. 98. 

M Unclean awima/.]— The abhorrence of the Jews to the 
flesh of swine is generally supposed to have been imitated 
from the Egyptians; they differed in this, the Jews would 
never eat it, the jfigyptians occasionally did. The motives 
assigned by Plutarch for the prejudice of both these nations 
in this particular instance, is curious enough: ^< The milk of 
the sow,'* says he, << occasioned leprosies, which was the rea- 
son why the ^Egyptians entertained so great an aversion for 
this animal." 

The same author in another place explains in this manner 

the dislike of the Jews to swine. The religion, the ceremonies, 

and feasts of the Jews, were, as he pretends, the same as those 

practised in Greece with respect to Bacchus. Bacchus and 

Adonis are the same divinities; and the Jews abstain from 

swine's flesh, because Adonis was slain by a boar. 

It 
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immediately plunge themselves, clothes and all, into 
the water. This prejudice operates to the exclusion of 
all swine-herds, although natives of iBgypt, from the 
temples: with people of this description, a connecdon 
by marriage is studiously avoided, and they are re- 
duced to the necessity of intermarrying among those 
of their own profession. The only deities to whom 
the Egyptians oficr swine, are Bacchus and Luna; to 
these they sacrifice them when the moon is at the full, 
after which they eat the flesh. Why they offer swine 
at this particular time, and at no other, the Egyptians 
have a tradition among themselves, which delicacy 
forbids me to explain. The following is the mode in 
which they sacrifice this animal to Luna: as soon as it 
is killed, they cut off the extremity of the tail, which, 
with the spleen and the £eit, they enclose in the cawl, 
and burn; upon the remainder, which at any other 
time they would disdain, they feast at the full moon, 
when the sacrifice is performed. They who are poor 
make figures of swine with meal, which having first 
baked, they offer on the altar. 

XL VIII. On the day of the feast of Bacchus, at the 
hour of supper, every person, before the door of his 
house, offers a hog in sacrifice. The swine-herd of 
whom they purchased it, is afterwards at liberty to 
take it away. Except this sacrifice of the swine, the 
^Egyptians celebrate the feast of Bacchus* in the same 

It is no less worth remarking, that Plutarch expluns the 
derivation of Levites from Lysios, Av^««f, a name of Bacchus. 
— T, 

* Bacchus and Osiris were the same, or in other words the 
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manner as the Greeks. Instead of tbe phalli^tfaey have 
contrived certain figures of about a cubit in length; 
the private members of which are made to move* 
These the women cany about the streets and villages, 
and the member which distinguishes the sex, being 

Bacchus of the Greeks was the Osiris of the jfigyptians.— 
What Clement of Alexandria and Amobius relate of the origin 
of this mysterious and abominable custom, cannot be commu- 
nicated in terms of delicacy. Plutarch howeyer assigns a rea* 
son very different for the introduction of these phalli, from that 
which is represented by the above writers. See his tract on 
I sis and Osiris. 

^ Isis having collected all the limbs of Osiris, could not find 
the distinguishing member of his sex. It had been thrown into 
the Nile, and the lepidotus, the phagrus and the oxyrinchus 
devoured it, for which reason the Egyptians held these fish 
in great abomination. They consecrated the phallus as a repre- 
sentative of this, and the JKgyptians to this day hold a festival 
in its honour.** 

Gesner calls this fish pagrus. ^lian relates that it precedes 
and indicates the approaching inundation of the Nile. 

Oxyrinchus seems to be a term given to any fish with a 
sharp snout. From the anecdote quoted from Plutarch, we 
may conclude them both to be carnivorous. 

B7 i'Aa//f.]«— Macrobius explains the consecration of the 
phallus into an emblem of the power of generation, whose 
prolific virtue is thereby invoked to impregnate the universe; 
for which reason that ceremony is for the most part perform- 
ed in the spring, when the whole world receives a kind of 
regeneration from the gods. Macrobius, Satumal. lib. i. 7. — 
See also on this subject Lucian de Dea Syria; Apuleius; Let- 
ters on Mythology. See also Voyage du Jeune AnachatBUy vol. 
iii. 138.— r. 

Mention is made in Athenaeus of a phallus, carried in a 
Bacchanal procession, of gold, and one hundred and twenty 
cubits long. It was moreover adorned with garlands, which 
were twined round it to its vertex, where was a golden star six 
cubits in circumference.— 5ee Athen^UBj book v. chap. 5. 

Vot. I. 2 U 
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almost as large as the rest of the body, with these, and 
preceded by a piper, they sing in a long procession^ 
the praises of Bacchus. Why this member is so dis- 
proportionably large, and why they give a motion to 
it alone, they assign a sacred and mysterious reason. 

XLIX. I am of opinion, that Melampus^, son of 
Amytheon, was acquainted with this ceremony. Me- 
lampus first taught the Greeks the name and the sa- 
crifice of Bacchus, and introduced the procession of 
the phalli'^; the mysterious purport of wtuch he did 
not sufficiently explain; but since his time it has re- 
ceived from different sages sufficient illustration. It is 
unquestionable, that the use of the phalli in the sacri- 
fice of Bacchus, with the other ceremonies which the 
Greeks now know and practise, were first taught them 

*8 M( lam/iua.'y^So called because, being exposed when a 
child by his mother Rhodope, his whole person was covered, 
excepting his feet; these the rays of the sun turned black. He 
was a famous soothsayer: he was also, according to Pausanias, 
a physician, and had a temple and statues, and solemn games 
instituted in his honour. — T, 

« 0/ the fihallijy^ln what manner these were carried in 
processions, may be seen in the Achamenses of Aristophanes. 

See also the Scholiast on this passage.— 7\ 

Grandpre in his Voyi^e in the Indian Ocean, relates, that 
in passing opposite to the coast of Travancore, he sent his 
boat on shore for information. They returned and brought 
with them an idol taken out of a niche in a bank. This the 
sailors made use of as a tiller to the rudder: on examination 
it proved to be a phaUus. The boat's crew steered with this 
phallus, the size of which may be conjectured from this cir- 
cumstance. ' 
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by. Melampus. I therefore, without hesitation, . pro- 
nounce^him to have, been a man of wisdom, and of 
skill in the art of divination. Instructed by the Egyp- 
tians^ in various ceremonies, and particularly in those 
which, relate to Bacchus, with some few trifling 
changes, he brought them into Greece. I can by no 
means impute to accident, the resemblance which ex-^ 
ists in the rites of Bacchus in ilEgypt, and in Greece; 
in this case they would not have differed so essentially 
from the Grecian manners, and they might have been 
traced to more remote antiquity: neither will I affirm 
that these, or that any other religious ceremonies, were 
borrowed of Greece^^ by the iEgjrptians; I rather think 
that Melampus learned all these particulars which re- 
late to the worship of Bacchus, from Cadmus, and his 
Tjrrian companions, when they came from Phoenicia 
to what is now called Bceotia^. 

^ Instructed by the Mgyfitiansr^AA iBgypt was then 
famous for the sciences and arts, the Greeks, who were begin- 
ning to emerge from barbarism, travelled thither to obtain 
knowledge, which they might afterwards communicate to their 
countrymen. With this view the following illustrious charac- 
ters visited this country: ^ Orpheus, Musxus, Melampus, 
Daedalus, Homer, Lycurgus the Spartan, Solon of Athens, 
Plato the philosopher, Pythagoras of Samos, Eudoxus, Demo- 
critus of Abdera, j&nopis of Chios, See. &c."— ZcrrAer. 
. 91 Borrowed of Gt^f ce.]— See Bryant's Mythology, vol. ii. 
483. Diodorus Sic. vol. i. 62, 63. Wesseling's edition. — T, 

The ceremonies of Bacchus and Ceres resembling those of 
Osiria and Isis, were introduced among the Greeks by Or- 
pheus. In -figypt it was that Pythagoras learned the doctrine 
of the transmigration of souls, Thales got his mathematical 
science, Daedalus his knowledge of architecture, sculpture, and 
other arts. See Shaw's Travels, folio edit. p. 390. 

•« iBiporfo.]— This country was so called from Boeotus, son 
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L. iBgypt has certainly communicated to Gteeoo 
the names of almost all the gods; that they ainAof bar* 
barian origin, I am convinced by my difiisrent re* 
searches. The names of Neptune and the Dioscuri 
I mentioned befcM^; with these, if we except Juno^, 
Vesta, Themis, the Graces, and the Nereids, the names 
of all the other deities have always been fiumliar in 
JEgypt. In this instance I do but repeat the q>inlon8 
of the Egyptians* Those names of which they disclaim 
any knowledge are ail, except Neptune, of Pelasgian 
derivation: for their acquaintance with thb deity, they 
are indebted to Libya, where indeed he was first of 
all known, and has always been greatly honoured. 
The ^Egyptians do not pay any religious ceremonies 
to heroes. 

LL With the above, the Greeks have deriired many 
other circumstances of religious worship from iGgypt, 
which I shall hereafter relate; they did not however 
learn from hence, but from the Pelasgi, to construct 
the figure of Mercury with au erect priapus, which 
custom was first introduced by the Athenians, and com- 
municated from them to others. At that period the 
Athenians were ranked among the nations of Greece, 

of Itonus and the nymph Menalippe, and grandson of Am- 
phictyon. See Diodorus Sic. lib. iv. 67; and also Thucydidei, 
lib. i. p. 11. 

•3 Juno.'] — ^Wc learn from Porphyry, that to the jfigyptian 

Juno, on a certain festival, three men were sacrificed, who 

^ivere first of all examined like so many calves desVned for the 

altar. Amasis abolished these, substituting in their room three 

figures in wax, Porphyr. de Abstincntii, lib. ii. c. 55. 
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tnd had the Pdatgians for tfaeir neighbours; from 
which incident, this people also began to be esteemed 
as Greeks. Of die truth of this, whoever has been ini* 
tiated in the Cabirian mjrsteries^ which the Samo* 



M Cabirian my9teric9.'}^The Cabin, says Montfaucon, were a 
sort of deities about whom the ancients differ much. The CaMri, 
the Curetae, the Corybantes, the Idean Dactyli, and sometimes 
the Telchinii) were taken for the same: they were sometimes 
taken for the Dioscuri. With regard to their functions, and 
the places in which they were exercised, opinions equally va- 
rious are held: some call them the sons of Vulcan, others of 
Jupiter.^— 5tftf Montfaucon, 

<* They," says Mr. Larcher, principally from the Scholiast 
to the Irene of Aristophanes, << who had been admitted to these 
mysteries were highly esteemed, as they were supposed to 
have nothing to apprehend from tempests.** " They," observes 
Plutarch, ^ who had learned their names, availed themselves 
of them as a kind of amulet to avert calamity, pronouncing 
them slowly.** 

These names were, according to the Scholiast on Apollon. 
Hhod. Ceres, Proserpine, and Pluto, to which others add 
Mercury. 

Who these Cabirim might be, has been a matter of unsuc- 
cessAil inquiry to many learned men. The utmost that is known 
with certainty is, that they were originally three, and were 
called, by way of eminence. The Great, or Mighty Ones, for 
that is the import of the Hebrew name. Of the like import is 
the Latin appellation, Penates: Dii per quos fienitus^ spiramus, 
&c. Thus the joint worship of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, the 
triad of the Roman capitol, is traced to that of The Three 
Mighty Onea in Samothrace, which was established in that 
island, at what precise time it is impossible to determine; but 
earlier, if Eusebius may be credited, than the days of Abraham. 
-^Bishofi Hor9ley*8 Charge to the Clergy^ e^'c— T. 

Whilst this second edition was proceeding at the press, an 
elaborate work on the subject of the Cabiri appeared from the 
pen of Mr. Faber. From a rapid view he seems to have got 
together, from various authors, a great collection of facts on 
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thracians use, and which they learned of the Pelasgi, 
will be necessarily convinced; for the Pdasgians befoie 
they lived near the Athenians, formerly inhabited Sa« 
mothracia, and taught the people of that country their 
mysteries. By them the Athenians were first of all in- 
structed to make the figure of Mercury with an erect 
priapus. For this the Pelasgians have a sacred tradition, 
which is explained in the Samothracian mysteries. 

LII. The Pelasgians, as I was informed at Dodona, 
formerly ofiered all things indiscriminately to the gods* 
They distinguished them by no name or sumame, for 
they were hitherto unacquainted with eithen but they 
called them gods, which by its etymology means dis- 
posers, firom observing the orderly disposition and 
distribution of the various parts of the universe. They 
learned, but not till a late period, the names of the di- 
vinities from the Egyptians, and Bacchus was the last 
whom they knew. Upon this subject they afterwards 
consulted the oracle of Dodona**, by for the most an- 
cient oracle of Greece, and at the period of which we 
speak, the only one. They desired to know whether 
they might with propriety adopt the names which they 
had learned of the barbarians, and were answered that 
they might; they have accordingly used them ever 
since in their rites of sacrifice, and from the Pelasgi, 
they were communicated to the Greeks. 

this intricate subject. I must be contented, therefore, at pre- 
"""li o?^^ re/emng the reader generally to this performana 

logy, yllVp^sr'^^ ^"^ "*"'' '''^j'"' ^'^^''" ^^' 
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LIIL Of the ori^n of each deity, whether they have 
all of them always existed, as also of their form, their 
knowledge is very recent indeed. The invention of the 
Grecian theogony''^, the names, the honours, the forms, 
and the functions of the deities, may with propriety be 
ascribed to Hesiod* and to Homer^% who 1 believe lived 

•• Grecian theogony.^ — ^To suppose Homer to have been the 
author of the theology and mythology contamed in his poems, 
would be as unreasonable as to imagine that he first taught the 
Greeks to read and write. We find that, in the following ages, 
when wise men began to reason more upon these subjects, 
they censured Homer's theology, as highly injurious to the 
gods, if it were understood in the literal sense. But when 
Homer wrote, he had sufficient excuse and authority for the 
fables which he delivered: and he introduced into his poems, 
by way of machinery, and with some decorations, theological 
legends, contrived in more rude and ignorant times, and sanc- 
tified by hoary age and venerable tradition. Tradition had pre- 
served some memory of the things which the gods had done 
and had suffered when they were men.— /or^m** DUaerta- 
tion^ 207. 

This evidence of Herodotus must be esteemed early, and his 
judgment valid. What can afford us a more sad account of the 
doubt and darkness in which mankind was enveloped, than 
these words of the historian? How plainly does he shew the 
necessity of divine interposition, and of revelation in conse- 
quence of itlr^^Bryant's Mythology^ i. p. 307. 

Hesiode a lais&6 un nom c6Idbre et des ouvrages estim^s, 
comme on Ta suppose contemporain d'Homdre, quelques uns 
ont pen£6 qu'il 6toit son rival, mais Hom^re ne pouvoit avoir 
de rivaux. 

La th6ogonie d'Hesiode, comme celle de plusieurs anciens 
ecrivains de la Grdce, n'est qu'un tissu d'id6es absurdes, ou 
d'alleg^ries imp6n6trables. Voyage du Jeune Anacharaisy iii. 
p. 315. 

* Writers are not agreed about the ages of Homer and 
Hesiod<— -See Aulus Gellius, book iii. c. 11. and my note 

[For note 97 see next page.] 
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four hundred years, and not more, before myself. J£ I 
may give my opinion, the poets who are reported to 
have been before these, were certainly after them. 
What I say of the names and ori^ of tfaie gods, is on 
^e authority of the priests of Dodona; of Hesiod and 
of Homer I speak my own sentiments^ 

LI V. Of the two oracles of Greece and Libya^ the 
j£gypttans speak as follows: I was told by the minis- 
ters of the Theban Jupiter, that the Phoenicians had 
violently carried off from Thebes two priestesses, one 
of ti^om had been sold into Libya, the other into 
Greece; they added, that the commencement of the 
above oracles must be assigned to these two women. 
On my requesting to know their authoriQr for these 
assertions, they answered, that after a long and ineflS^:- 
tual search after these priestesses, they had finally 

learned what they had told me* 

• 

LV. I have related the intelligence which I gained 
from the priests at Thebes: the priestesses oi Dodona^ 

upon the subject. Cicero decidedly thought Homer the 
oldest. They certainly lived at no great distance from one 
another. 

vf Homer,'] — To me it seems certain that the life of Homer, 
attributed to Herodotus, was not written by our historian. 
This I think might very easily be proved, but it would require 
a dissertation, and much exceed the limits of a note.— ^Z^ rrAer. 

Nevertheless the learned Frenchman has translated this life 
of Homer, and subjoined it to his edition, because he sa3rs it 
is evidently the work of an ancient writer. It has never before 
appeared in any modem language, which may probably be an 
inducement with me at some future period of leisure to follow 
Larcher's example. 

w Frieetcseeg o/jDocfona.]— There is an account given by 
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assert, that two black pigeons flew from Thebes in 
^gypt, one of which settled in Libya, the other among 
themselves; which latter, resting on the branch of a 
beech-tree, declared with a human voice, that here by 
divine appointment was to be an oracle of Jove. The 
inhabitants, fully impressed that this was a divine ' 
communication, instantly complied with the injunc- 
tion. The dove which flew to Libya in like manner 
commanded the people to fix there an oracle of Am- 
mon, which also is an oracle of Jupiter. Such was the 
information I received from the priestesses of Dodona, 
the eldest of whom was calledPromenea, the second 
Timarete, the youngest Nicandre; the other ministers 
employed in the service of the temple agreed mth 
these in every particular, 

L VL My opinion of the matter is this: If the Phoe- 
nicians did in realitp^ cany away these two priestesses, 
and sell one to Libya, the other to Greece, this latter 
must have been carried to the Thesproti, which coun- 
try, though part of what is now termed Greece, was 

Palaephatus, of one Metra, or Meestra^ who could change her- 
self into various forms. The story at bottom is very plain; 
jEgypt was frequently called Mestra and Mestraia, and by the 
person here called Mestra we are certainly to understand a 
woman of the country. She was sometimes simply mentioned 
as a cahen or priestess, which the Greeks have rendered Kvf«, 
a dog. Women in this sacred character attended at the shrine 
of Apis and Mnenis, and of the sacred heifer at Onuphis. Some 
of them in different countries were styled Cygneans, and also 
Peleiadx, of whom the principal were the women at Dodona, 
'^Bryant, 

Vol. I. 2 X 
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farmeriy called Pdas^^. That, altbovgfa in a stale of 
servitude, she erected, under the shade of a beech-tree, 
ft sacred edifice to Jupiter, \9\ndti At mig^t .very na* 
turally be prompted to do, from the remembrance of 
the temple of Jupiter at Thebes^ whence she was takeou 
Thus she institdted the oracle, and haying learned the 
Greek language, might probably relate that by the 
same Phoenicians her sister was sold for a slave to 
Libya. 

L VII. The name of doves was probably given them 
because, being strangesrs, the sound of their voices 
might to the people of Dodona, seem to resemble the 
tont of those birds. When the woman, having learned 
the language, delivered her thoughts in words which 
were generally understood, the dove might be said to 
have spoken with a human voice. Befm^ she had thus 
accomplished herself, her voice might appear like that 
of a dove. It certainly cannot be supposed that a dove 
should speak with a human voice; and the circura^ 
stance of her being black, explains to us her ^gyptiaii 
origin. 

LVIII. The two oracles of -^g3rptian Thebes and 
of Dodona, have an entire resemblance to each other. 
The art of divination, as now practised in our temples, 
is thus derived from iEgypt; at least the Egyptians 
were the first who introduced the sacred festivals, pro- 

• w Pelaagia.'] — The people who then composed the body of 
the Hellenistic nation in those ancient times, gave their names 
to the countries which they occupied. The Pelasgians were ' 
widely dispersed-— JLflrc//(?r. 
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cessions, and supplications, and from them the Greeks 
were instracted. It is to me a sudBELcient testimony of 
this, diat these religious ceremonies are in Greece but 
of modem date, whereas in w£gypt they have been m 
use from the remotest antiquity. 

LIX. In the course of the year, the ^g3^tians cele. 
brate various public festivals^^; but the iestivai in 
honour of Diana, at the city Bubastis^, is the first in 
dignity and impoitance. The second is held in honour 
of Isis, at the city Busiris, which is situated in the 
middle of the Delta, and contains the largest temple 
of that goddess. Isis is called in the Greek tongue, 
Demeter or Ceres. The solemnities of Minerva, ob- 
served at Sais'^S are the third in consequence; the 
fourth are at Heliopolis, and sacred to the sun; the 
fifth are those of Latona, at Butos; the next those of 
Mars, solemnized at Papremis. 

LX. They who meet to celebrate the festival at 

100 FestrvaU.'] — Savary, with other modem travellers, g^ives 
us an account of the annual fairs of ^gypt. These are to be 
considered as the remains of the ancient pilgrimages of the 
iggyptians to Canopus, Sais, and Bubastis. 

» The Pibeseth of Scripture, (see Ezekiel, c. 30, v. 17,) is 
by many taken for the Bubastis of the Greeks. The Septua- 
gint call it Boubastos, and St. Jerome Pubastos. Here was a 
temple of Diana, who is also named Bubastis; and at this place 
also cats were esteemed sacred, embalmed, and honourably in-^ 
terred. 

VI ^ai«.]-^This place is by some supposed to be the Sin of 
the Scriptures; but it is obviously recognised in Sail. S6e 
Major Rennell, pp. 529 and 531. There are still considerable 
remains on this spot 
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Bubastis^^ embark in vessels^ a great number of men 
and women promiscuously mixed. During the pas* 
sage some of the women^^ strike their tabors, ac* 
companied by the men playing on flutes. The rest 
of both sexes clap their hands, and join in chorus. 
Whatever city they approach, the vessels are brought 
to shore: of the women some continue their instru- 
mental music, others call aloud to the females of the 
place, provoke them by injurious language, dance 
about, and indecendy throw aside their garments. This 
they do at every place near which they pass. On their 
arrival at Bubastis, the feast commences, by the sa- 
crifioe of many victims, and upon this occasion a 
greater quantity of wine^°^ is consumed than in all 

iM ^ubaatU^'y^KvBTf has translated this passage in his Let- 
ters on i£gypt. From a comparison of his version with mine, 
it is easy to observe he has given to Herodotus what the his- 
torian never imagined.— JLarcAfr. 

From the great number of festivals observed in ancient 
Agypt, it seems that the inhabitants must have been a gay and 
cheerful people. Yet Winkleman observes, that they were of 
a grave and dull character. Modem narratives, says Larcher, 
justify the picture drawn by Herodotus. 

'03 The vfomenJ] — These, no doubt, are the Almai, which 
were not then more decent than now. 

The JEgyptians, since Herodotus, have been governed by 
various nations, and at length are sunk deep in ignorance and 
slavery, but their true character has undergone no change. 
The frantic ceremonies the pagan religion authorized, are now 
renewed ai*ound the sepulchres of Santons, before the churches 
of the Copts, and in the fairs I mentioned.— -<S'aT;ar^. 

'04 Quantity of wine.'] — In the Greek it is wine of the vinc^ 
to distinguish it from beer, which he calls barley-wine.p— 
Larcher. 

Whoever has not seen a witty and humourous dissertation 
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the rest of the year. The natives report, that at this 
solemnity seven hundred thousand^^' men and women 
assemble, not to mention children. 

LXI. I have before related in what manner the rites 
of Isis are celebrated at Busiris. After the ceremonies 
of sacrifice the .whole assembly, to the amount of many 
thousands, flagellate^^ themselves, but in whose honour 
they do this I am not at liberty to disclose. The Carians 
of -^gypt treat themselves at this solemnity with still 
more severity*°^: for they cut themselves in the face 
with swords, and thus distinguish themselves from 
the Egyptian natives. 

LXII. At the sacrifice solemnized at Sais,the assem- 
bly is held by night; they suspend before their houses 

on MHK^thfHy or barley-wine, published at Oxford in 1750, 
may promise himself much entertainment from its perusal. 

—T. 

iw Seven hundred thousand. y-^For seven hundred thousand, 

some read only seventy thousand.— 7\ 

100 Flagellate themaelves.'] — The manner in which Voltaire 
has translated this passage, is too whimsical to be omitted-^— 
«< On frappe, dans la ville de Busiris, dit Herodote, les hom- 
mes et les femmes apres le sacrifice, mais de dire oik on les 
frappe, c'est ce qui ne m'est pas permis.*'— Que^fion* sur I' En* 
cyclo/i6die. 

One would charitably suppose that Voltaire translated from 
the received reading r»y h rwTrrnrtu* Littlebury translates it 
with that instrument. 

107 Xenophanes, the physician, seeing the Egyptians lament 
and beat themselves at their festivals, says to them, sensibly 
enough, <( If your gods be gods in reality, cease to lament 
them; but if they are mortals, forbear to sacrifice to them.'*^-- 
Plutarch, 
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in the open air, lan^>8 which are filled ividi oil nixed 
idth salt^; a wick floats at the top, which will bum 
all night: the feast itself is called the fieasC of lampa^. 
Such of the Egyptians as do not attend the ceremony 
think themselves obliged to observe die evening of the 
festival, and in like manner bum lamps before their 
houses: thus on this night, not Sais only, but all JEgypt 
is illuminated. A religious motive is assigned for the 
festival itself, and for the illuminations by which it is 
distinguished. 

LXIII. At Heliopolis and Butos"^ sacrifices alone 
are offered, but at Papremis, as at other places, ia 
addition to the ofiering of victims, other religious 
ceremcmies are observed. At the close of the day, a 
small number of priests crowd round the statue of 
Mars; a greater number, armed with clubs, place 

loB Salt.'] — Salt was constantly used at all entertainments, 
both of the gods and men, whence a particular sanctity was 
believed to be lodged in it: it is hence called $uh «x$, divine 
salt, by Homer.— Po/rer. 

109 Ji'eaat q/*/am/i«.]— This feast, which much resembles the 
feast of lamps observed from time immemorial in China, 
seems to confirm the opinion of M. de Guignes, who was 
the first to intimate that China was a colony from jEgypt.^— 
Larcher. 

In iEgypt there is no rejoicing, no festival of any considera- 
tion at all, unaccompanied with illumination. For this purpose 
they make use of earthen lamps, which they put into very deep 
vessels of glass, in such a manner as that the glass is two 
thirds, or at least one half of its height, higher than the lamp, 
in order to preserve the light, and prevent its extinction by 
the wind. The i£gyptians have carried this art to the highest 
perfection, &c. — Maillet, 

iw ButoaJ] — This is indlfl'ercntly written Butos, Butis, and 

Bute— r. 
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themselves at the enlraiice of the tempk; opposite to 
these^ itiay be seen more than a thousand men tmnultQ«> 
otisdjr assembled, with chibs also m their hands, to per* 
form their reli^ons tows. The dav before the festival 
they remove the statue of the god, which is kept in a 
small case decorated with gold, to a different apartment. 
The priests attendant upon the statue place it, together 
with its case, on a four-wheeled carriage^, and begiii 
to draw it along. Those at the entrance of the tempde 
endeavour to prevent ha admission: but the votaries 
above mentioned come to the succour mi the god, and 
a combat ensues between the two parties, in which 
tmny heads are broken, and I should suppose many- 
fives lost, thougli dxis the ^Egyptians positively deny. 

* Very much does this resemble what is now observed in 
Hindostaa. See an eng^raving and description of this car and 
ceremony in Sonnerat. There is also a model of such a car 
preserved in the British Museum. I subjoin Sonnerat's de- 
scription: 

Ce chariot est une machine immense, sculptee sur laquelle 
les guerres, la vie et )e^ metamorphoses du dieu sont repre- 
sentees: il est om6 de banderoles et de fieurs. Des lions de 
carton places aux quatre coins supportent tous ces omemens: 
le devant est occupy par des chevaux de la meme matiere et 
I'idole est au milieu sur un piedestal: quantite des Brames 
I'eventent pour empecher les mouches de venir s'y rcposer. 
Les Bayaderes et les musiciens sont assis d Pentour et font 
retentir I'air du son bruyant de leurs instrumens: on a vu des 
peres et des meres de fiEtmille tenant leurs enfans dans leurs 
bras, se jetter au travers pour se faire 6craser et mourir, dans 
Tespoir que la divinit6 les feroit jouir d'un bonheur eternel 
dans Taut re vie. Co spectacle n'arretoit point la marche du 
dieu, parce que les augurcs n'auroient point 6tfe favorable. Lc 
cortege passoit sur le corps de ces malheureux sans aucune 
emotion et la machine achevoit de les broyer.— p 22/. 
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LXIV. The motive for this ceiemoiiy is thus ex- 
(daiaed by the natives of the country: — This temple, 
they say, was the residence of the modier of Mars: 
tiie god himself, who had been brought up at a distance 
from his parent, on his arrival at man's estate, came 
hither to visit his mother. The attendants, who had 
never seen him before, not only refused to admit him, 
but roughly drove him from the place. Obtainii^ pro- 
per assistance, he returned, severely chastised those 
who had opposed him, and obtained admission to his 
mother. From this circumstance the above mode of 
fighting was ever after practised on the festival of 
Mars: and these people were also the first who made 
it a point of religion not to communicate carnally with 
a woman"^ in a temple, nor enter any consecrated 

ui Communicate carnally with a fe^ontan.]— Mention is made 
of the Mossyri, called by Apollonius Rhodius, Mossyraeci, 
who copulated in the public streets. See Xenophon, Diodorus 
Siculus, and others. 

Next by the sacred hill their oars impel 
Firm Argo, where the Mossyrascians dwell, 
Of manners strange, for they with care conceal 
Those deeds which others openly reveal, 
And actions that in secret should be done 
Perform in public and before the sun; 
For, like the monsters of the bristly drove. 
In public they perform the feats of love. 

Fawkea* ji/iolloniue Rhod. 

Quid ego de Cynicis loquar, quibus in propatulo coire cum 
conjugibus mos fuiu Lactantius.*— See also what Diogenes 
Laertius says of Crates and Hipparchia. See Bayle on the 
Adamites and Picards, and also '< A Dialogue concemiDS 
Decency.'*—- 71 See also Herodotus, book i. 
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place after tiie venerealact, withoat havii^firat washed. 
Except the Egyptians and the Greeks^ all other na* 
tions without scruple connect themaelves with women 
in Iheir temples^ nar think it necessary to wash them- 
selves after such connection, previous to their paying 
tfieir devotions* in this instance they rank man indis- 
crhninaiely with other animab; for observing that birds 
as well as beasts ovulate in shrines and tempfcs, they 
conclude that it carniot be extensive to the deity. Such 
a mode of reasoning does not by any means obtain my 
approbation. ' 

LXV. The superstition of the iEgjrptians is con- 
spicuous in various instances, but in this more par- 
ticularly: notwithstanding the vicinity of their country 
to Libya, the number of beasts is comparatively small, 
but all of them, both those which are wild and those 
which are domestic, are regarded as sacred. If I were 
to explain the reason of this prejudice, I should be led 
to the discussion of those sacred subjects, which I 
particularly wish to avoid'^% and which but from ne- 
cessi^, I should not have discussed so fully as I have. 
Their laws compel them to cherish animals; a certain 
number of men and women are appointed to this 
office, which is esteemed so honourable'^^ that it de- 

• 

i» Wi9h to avoid.y^The ancients were remarkably scrupu- 
lous in every thing which regarded religion; but in the time of 
Diodorus Siculus strangers did not pay the same reverence to 
the religious rites of the j&gyptians. This historian was not 
afraid to acquaint us with the motives which induced the 
iEgyptians to pay divine honours to animals.F— Z*arrA^. 

See Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. 3 1 . 

iM Esteemed so honourable, "^^o far from refusing this cm- 

VoL. I. 2 Y 
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scends in succession from fiither to son« In the presence 
of these animals, the inhabitants of the cities perform 
their vows. They address themselves as supplicants to 
the divinity, who is supposed to be represented by tbe 
animal in whose presence they are; they then cut off 
their childrcns' hair, sometimes the whole of it, some- 
times half, at other times only a third part; this they 
weigh in a balance against a piece of silver; as soon as 
the silver preponderates, they give it to the woman 
who keeps the beast, she in return feeds the beast with 
pieces of fish, which is their constant food. It is a 
capital offence designedly to kill any one of theae"^ 
smimals; to destroy one accidentally, is punished by a 
fine, determined by the priests; but whoever, however 
involuntarily, kills an ibis"' or an hawk"^ cannot by 
any means escape death. 

ploy, or being ashamed publicly to exercise it, they make a 
vain display of it, as if they participated the greatest honours 
df the gods. When they travel through the cities, or the coun- 
try, they make known, by certain marks which they exbiblt, 
the particular animal of which they have the care. They who 
meet them, as they journey, respect and worship these.^— 
£)iodoru9 SiculuB. 

114 To kill any one of theee. y^The cat was also held in the 
extremest veneration by the ancient ^Egyptians; and Diodonis 
Siculus relates, that a Roman having by accident killed a cat, 
the common people instantly surrounded his house with every 
demonstration of fury. The king's guards were instantly dis- 
patched to rescue him from their rage, but in vain; his autho- 
rity and the Roman name were equally ineffectual. — In the 
most extreme necessities of famine, they rather chose to feed 
on human flesh than on these animals.— -7*. 

1" Idis,"] — The Egyptians thus venerated the ibis, because 
they were supposed to devour the serpents which bred in the 
ground after the ebbing of the Nile. — T. 

*" //aw^.]— They have a kind of domestic large brown 
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LX VI. The number of domestic animals in ^^gypt 
is very great, and would be much greater if the increase 
of cats^" were not thus prevented: The female cats, 
when delivered of their young, carefully avoid the 
company of the males, who to obtain a second com- 
merce with them, contrive and execute this stratagem: 
they steal the young from the mother, which they de- 
stroy, but do not eat. This animal, which is very fond 
of its young, from its desire to have more, again covets 

hawk, with a fine eye. One m^y see the pigeons and hawks 
standing close to one another. The Turks never kill them, 
and seem to have a sort of veneration for these birds and for 
cats, as well as their ancestors. The ancient Egyptians in this 
animal worshipped the sun or Osiris, of which the brightness 
of its eyes was an emblem.— PococA:. 

Osiris was worshipped at Philae, under the figure of the 
JEthiopian hawk.^~7\ 

*" If the inereaae qfcats^ ^c.]-— There occurs, I own, a dif.- 
ficulty in the Egyptian system of theology. It is evident from 
their method of propagation, that a couple of cats in fifty years 
would stock a whole kingdom. If religious veneration were 
paid them, it would in twenty more not only be easier in 
JEgypt to find a god than a man, (which Petronius says was 
the case in some parts of Italy) but the gods must at last en- 
tirely starve the men, and leave themselves neither priests nor 
votaries remaining. It is probable, therefore, that this wise na- 
tion, the most celebrated in antiquity for prudence and sound 
policy, foreseeing such dangerous consequences, reserved all 
their worship for the full-grown divinities^ and used the free- 
dom to drown the holy spawn, or little sucking gods, without 
any scruple or remorse. And thus the practice of warping the 
tenets of religion, in order to serve temporal interests, is not 
by any means to be regarded as an invention of these later 
ages.— /ftfmr. 

In this place Mr. Hume, like the rest of his brethren, over- 
shoots his mark. It was not the Egyptians, but the male cats, 
that put a stop to the increase of their kind. 
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the company of the nude. In every accideot of fire, the 
cats aeem to be actuated by some supematunU"* im-» 
pube; for the fgyptions surrounding the place whidb 
is burning) appear to be occupied with no thought but 
that of preserving dieir cats. These, however, by steal- 
ir^ between the legs of the spectators, or by leaping 
over dieir heads, endeavour to dart into the flames. 
This circumstance, whenever it happens, diffuses uni-i^ 
versal sorrow. In whatever famSy a cot by accident 
happens to die, every individual cuts off his eye- 
brows**; but on the death of a dog*" they shave their 
heads and every part of their bodies. 

^^* Su/itmaturai, y^lt is astonishing; that Herodotus should 
see this as a prodigy. The cat is « timid animal, fire makes it 
more so: the precautions taken to prevent its perishing frighten 
it still more, and deprive it of its sagacity.^— Z.arcArr. 

**• Cuts offhiM rye-drow*.}-^The custom of cutting oiT the 
hair in mourning appears to have obtained in the East in the 
prophetic times. 

Among the ancient Greeks it was sometimes laid upon the 
dead body, sometimes cast into the funeral pile, and some- 
times placed upon the grave. 

Women in the deep mourning of C4q>tivity, shaved off their 
hair. (« Then thou shait bring her home to thine house, and 
she shall shave her head and pare her nails/' Dcutenmomy^ 
xxi. 13. 

Maillet says, that in the East the women that attend a corpse 
to the grave generally have their hair hanging loose abou 
their ears. 

^•* Death i^a do^.]— In this respect Plutarch differs from 
Herodotus. He allows that these animals were at one time 
esteemed holy, but it was before the time of Cambyses* From 
the aera of his reign they were held in another light; for when 
this king killed the sacred Apis, the dogs fed so liberally upon 
his entrails, without making a proper distincUon, that they 
lost all their sanctity. But they were certainly <£ old looked 
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LXVIL The cats when dead are carried to sacred 
buildings, and after being salted*^ are buried in the 
cky Bubastis. Of the canine species^ the females are 

upon as sacred; and it was perhaps with a view to this, and to 
prevent the Israelites retaining any notion of this nature, that 
a dog was not suffered to come within the precincts of the 
temple of Jerusalem. In the Mosaic law, the price of a dog, 
and the hire of a harlot, are put upon the same level. See Deu- 
teronomy, xxiii. 18. << Thou shalt not bring the hire of a whore 
nor the price of a dog into the house of the Lord thy God for 
any vow, for both these are an abomination to the Lord thy 
God." — Bryant. 

It is because the dog was consecrated to Anubis, that this 
deity was represented with a dog's head. Virgil and Ovid call 
him Latrator Anubis; Propertius and Prudentius, Latrans Anu- 
bis.— iarcA^r. 

At the present day dogs are considered in the East as defil* 
ing; they do not suffer them in their houses, and ever with care 
avoid touching them in the streets. By the ancient Jews, as re- 
marked before, they were considered in a degrading light. 
«( Am I a dog?" says the Philistine to David. «< What is thy 
servant a dog?" says Hazael, &c. See Harmer, vol. i. p. 320. 
It may indeed be observed, that in most countries and languages 
the word dog is a term of contempt. ** I took by the throat the 
circumcised dog."— 7*. 

The following whimsical fragment from Anaxandrides, a 
Greek comic poet, which is presei*ved in Athensus, seems to 
deserve a place here: 

<< How can I possibly fight or serve in the same ranks with 
you, as nothing can possibly be more unlike than our laws and 
customs. You worship an ox, I sacrifice it to the g^s; you 
think an eel a very mighty divinity, we esteem it as one of the 
best dishes that come upon the table; you worship a dog, I 
flog the rascal, and particularly when I find him stealing my 
dinner." 

**• jl/ter being «a//e(/.}— Diodorus Siculus says the same 
thing, and he also describes the process used on the occasion. 

— r. 
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buried in consecrated chests, wherever they may hap* 
pen to die, which ceremony is also observed with 
respect to the ichneumons^". The shrew«mice and 
hawks are always removed to Butos; the ibis to Her- 
mopolis'^; the bears, an animal rarely seen in ^gypt, 

**' /cAnettmon,]— This animal is found both in Upper and 
Lower w£gypt. It creeps slowly aiong^, as if ready to seize its 
prey; it feeds on plants, eggs, and fowls. In Upper ^gypt it 
searches for the eggs of the crocodile, which lie hid in the 
sand, and eats them, thereby preventing the increase of that 
animal. It may be easily tamed, and goes about the houses 
like a cat. It makes a growling noise, and barks when it is 
very angry. The French in ^gypt have called this le Rat de 
Pharaon; Alpinus and Bellonius, following this, have called it 
Mus Pharaonis. The resemblance it has to a mouse in colour 
and hair, might have induced people ignorant of natural his- 
tory to call it a mouse; but why Pharaoh's mouse? The JEgyp- 
tians were in the time of Pharaoh too intelligent to call it a 
mouse: nor is it at this day called fihar by the Arabs, which is 
the name for mouse; they call it nema. What is related con- 
cerning its entering the jaws of the crocodile is fabulous. — 
HaMselquiat, 

*** IfermofiolUJ] — There were in £gypt two places of this 
name, Wesseling supposes Herodotus to speak of that in the 
Thebaid. — T. 

Our gallant countryman Sir Robert Wilson, describes an 
immense deposit of these birds in the plain between the Pyra- 
mids of Sacarah and those of Giza, the site probably of the 
ancient Memphis. The mummy pits, as he calls them, extend 
several leagues. The bird pits he thus describes: 

In the bird pits, millions of earthen pots lie in the recesses^ 
in which, the sacred birds of JEgypt, particularly the Ibis, are 
enclosed, and occasionally the bones of animals are found: these 
pots are closed by a strong cement, which no air can penetrate; 
when broken, there drops out what is apparently a lump of 
burnt cinders, which proves to be the cloth in which the bodies 
were preserved. In almost all, the string which bound them 
remains perfect, and their feathers are preserved with their 
very shades of colour.— p. 138. 
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and the wolves^^, which are not much bigger than 
foxes, are buried in whatever place they die. 

LXVIII. I proceed now to describe the nature of 
the crocodile^, which during the four severer months 

»»* Wolves.'] — ^Hasselquist did not meet with either of these 
animals in i&gypt. 

Wolves were honoured in JEgypt, says Eusebius, probably 
from their resemblance to the dog. Some relate, that the 
iKthiopians having made an expedition against JEgypt, were 
put to flight by a vast number of wolves, which occasioned the 
place where the incident happened to be called Lycopolis. 

i» 0/ the crocorfi/e. J— The general nature and properties of 
the crocodile are sufficiently known. I shall therefore be con- 
tented with giving the reader, from different authors, such par- 
ticulars of this extraordinary animal as are less notorious. The 
circumstance of their eating nothing during the four severe 
winter months seems to be untrue. 

The excrements do not appear to pass through the anus, 
they pass through the gut into the veutncle, and are vomited 
up. Under the shoulder of the old crocodile is a folliculus con- 
taining a thick matter, which smells like musk, a perfume 
much esteemed in £gypt. When the male copulates with the 
female, he turns her with his snout on her back. 

The fat of the crocodile is used by the JEgyptians against 
the rheumatism. The gall is thought good for the eyes, and 
for barrenness in women. The eyes are an aphrodisiac, and 
as Hasselquist affirms, esteemed by the Arabs superior even 
to ambergris. 

When the ancient prophets in the Old Testament speak of 
a dragon, a crocodile is generally to be understood. << Am I a 
sea or a jannin?" See Job, vii. 12; where, according to Harmer, 
a crocodile alone can be meant. The animal is of most extra- 
ordinary strength. *< One of twelve feet," says Maillet, « after 
a long fast threw down with the stroke of his tail five or six 
men, and a bale of coffee." They sleep in the sun, but not 
soundly. They seldom descend below the Thebais, and never 
below Grand Cairo. Some have been seen fifty feet long. 

Hero- 
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of winter cats nothing; it is a quadruped, but attpbi. 
bious; it babo onpanniSy and dq)08its its eggs in the 

Herodotus says it haa no tongue, but it haa a fieslly substance 
Uke a tongue, which serves it to turn its meat: it is said to 
move only the upper jaw, and to lay fifty eggs. It is not a little 
remarkable, that the ancient name being champsa, the iKgyp- 
tians now call it tirasah.r* 7\ 

The following, which is the latest account of this animal, is 
taken from Denon: 

In my wanderings on the banks of the NUe, I have seen 
crocodiles of all sices, from three to twenty-six or twenty- 
eight feet in length: many ofllicers worthy of credit, assured 
me that they met with One no less than forty feet long. They 
are by no means so ferocious as is pretended; their favourite 
resort are the low islands of the river, where they are seen 
basking in the sun, the most intense heat of which appears 
highly gratifying to them, by numbers at a time, asleep and 
motionless as so many logs of wood, surrounded by birds, who 
appear totally unmindful of them. What is the food of these 
large animals? Many stories are related of them, but we have 
not yet had an opportunity of verifying a single one. Daring 
even to imprudence, our soldiers set them at defiance; even I 
myself bathed daily in the Nile, for the tranquil nights that I 
thus obtained, rendered me regardless of dangers which we 
had not yet verified by a single fact. If the crocodiles had de- 
voured a few of the carcasses which there were left at their 
disposal, such a food it might be imagined would only excite 
their appetite, and engage them to pursue when alive, so fk- 
vourite a prey; and yet we were never once attacked by them, 
nor did we ever meet a single crocodile at a distance from the 
water. Hence it appears probable, that they find in the Nile 
itself, a sufficient quantity of easily procurable food, which 
they digest slowly, being like the lizard and serpent, cold 
blooded and of an inactive stomach. 

In confirmation of Harman's opinion, that the dragon of the 
Old Testament was the crocodile, see Mr. Hardis. 

Concerning the Hippopotamus, see Paterson's Voyage to 
the Cape. Pennant quotes Mr. Gordon to the same effect. 
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sand; the greater part of the day it spends on shore^ 
but all the night in the water, as being warmer than 
the external air^, whose cold is increased by the dew. 
No animal that I have seen or known, from being at 
first so vemaiiLably diminutive, grows to so vast a size* 
'I^^ ^ggs <^^ iKvt larger than those of geese: on leaving 
the shell the young is pr(^rtionably small, but when 
arrived at its full size it is sometimes more than seven- 
teen cubits in lengdi: it has eyes like a hog^*", toeth 
large and prominent, in proportion to the dimensions 
of its body; but, unlike all other animals, it has no 
tongue* It is further and most singularly distinguished^ 
by only moving its upper jaw. Its feet are armed with 
strong fiuigs; the skin is protected by hard scales, re* 
gularly divided. In the open air its sight is remarkably 
acute, but it cannot see at all in the water: living in the 
water, its throat is always full of leeches; beasts and 

*•* Warmer than the external a*r. J^Water exposed to vio- 
lent heat duiing the day preserves its warmth in the night, and 
is then much less cold than the external ddT.r-^Larcher. 

*•■ Eyes like a Ao^^.]— The leviathan of Job is variously un- 
derstood by critics for the whale and crocodile. Both these 
animals are remarkable for the smallness of their eyes, in pro- 
portion to the bulk of their bodies: those of the crocodile are 
eaid to be extremely piercing out of the water; in which sense 
therefore the poet's expression, ^ its eyes are like the eye-lids 
of the morning,'' can only be applicable. Dr. Young, in his 
paraphrase on this part of Job, describing the crocodile as the 
animal intended in the original, has given the image an erro- 
neous reference to the magnitude rather than the brightness 
of its eye. 

Large is his front, and when his bumish'd eyes 
Lift their broad lids, the morning seems to rise. 

Dr. Aikin^ Poetical Uee of JSTat, Hint. 

Vol. !• 2 Z 
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birds universally avoid it, the trochilus alone ex- 
cepted, which, from a sense of gratitude, it treats 
with kindness. When the crocodile leaves the water, 
it reclines itself on the sand, and generaUy towaids 
the west, with its mouth open; the trochilus entering 
its throat destroys the leeches; in acknowledgment far 
which service, it never does the trochilus injury. 

r 

LXIX. Tliis animal, by many of the Egyptians, 
is esteemed sacred^, by others it is treated as an 
enemy"®. They who live near Thebes, and the lake 
Mceris, hold the crocodile in religious veneration: they 
select one, which they render tame and docile, sus- 
pending golden ornaments from its ears^^, and some- 

^^^ EaUemed aacred,'^ — ^On this subject we have the follow- 
ing singular story in Maximus Tyrius. An JEgyptian woman 
brought up the young one of a crocodile. The ^Egyptians 
esteemed her singularly fortunate, and rerered her as the 
nurse of a deity. The woman had a son about the same age 
with the crocodile, and they grew up and played together. No 
harm ensued whilst the crocodile was gentle from being weak; 
but when it got its strength it devoured the child. The woman 
exulted in the death of her son, and considered his &te as 
blessed in the extreme, in thus becoming the victim of their 
domestic god.— 7\ 

*^® Treated as an <r«rmy.]— -These were the people of Ten- 
tyra in particular, now called Dandera; they were famous for 
their intrepidity as well as art in overcoming crocodiles. For a 
particular account of their manner of treating them, see Pliny, 
book viii. chap. 25.— 7\ 

*3» Ornament 8 from its <»ar«.]— This seems to suppose, that 
the crocodile has ears externally, nevertheless those which 
the Sultan sent to Louis the Fourteenth, and which the aca- 
demy of sciences dissected, had none. They found in them in- 
deed apertures of the ears placed below the eyes, but concealed 
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times gems of value; the fore feet are secured by a 
chain. They feed it with the flesh of the sacred yictims, 
and with other appointed food. While it lives they 
treat it with unceasing attention, and when it dies, it 
IS first embalmed, and afterwards deposited in a sacred 
chest. They who live in or near Elephantine, so far 
from considering these beasts as sacred, make them 
an article of food: they call them not crocodiles, but 
champsae^^. The name of crocodiles was first imposed 
by the lonians, from their resemblance to lizards so 
named by them, which are produced in the hedges^. 

LXX. Among the various methods that are used to 
take the crocodile*^ I shall only relate one which de- 
serves most attention: they fix a piece of swine's fleshy 

and covered with skin, which had the appeatance of two eye- 
lids entirely closed. When the animal was alive, and out of the 
water, these lids probably opened. However this may be, it 
was, as may be presumed, to these membranes that the ear- 
rings were fixed.— ZrarcA«*. 

^^* Champs it J] — The crocodile had many names, such as 
carmin, souchus, campsa. This last signified an ark or recep- 
tacle.— Bryan/. 

* This is in fact, the guana, an animal very well known ii> 

hot climates. 

133 Xq ff^j^g f^g crocodile, "y-^The most common way of kill- 
ing the crocodile is by shooting it. The ball must be directed 
towards the belly, where the skin is soft, and not armed with 
scales like the back. Yet they give an account of a method of 
catching them something like that which Plerodotus relates. 
They make some animal cry at a distance from the river, and 
when the crocodile comes out they thrust a spear into his 
body, to which a rope is tied: they then let him go into the 
water to spend himself; and afterwards drawing him out, run a 
pole into his mouth, and jumping on his back tie his jaws to- 
gether. — Fococke, 
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on a hook^ and suflbr it to floit mlo die middle of tlie 
stream; on diebaflJLs diey hare a live hog, which lihcy 
beat till it criea out The crocodile hearing the noiae 
makes towards it^ and m the way encounters and de« 
voms the bait. They then draw it on shore, and the 
first thing they do is to fill its eyes with clay; it is thus 
easily manageable, which it otherwise would not be. 

LXXL The hippopotamus^ is esteemed sacred in 
the district of Papremis, but in no other part of £gypt. 

* A certain writer of the name of Caistrius affirmsf that 
what Herodotus relatea in this book of the ph^oiit, the hippo- 
potamus, and of the taking of the crocodile, he has borrowed 
word for word from Hecatseus of Miletus, and that Poliia has 
written a whole book of the plagiarisms of Herodotfrs. But by 
whom, says Larcher, are these charges brought? by two ob- 
scure writers only, who sought to raise their own reputation 
by traducing so illustrious a character. Besides, if they hmd 
been true, Plutarch, who eagerly sought erery opportunity of 
depressing Herodotus, would not have overlooked this. See 
Larcher's preface to his second edition. 

»^ The Ai/ifiofiotamus.'] — ^It is to be observed, that the hip- 
popotamus and crocodile were symlx^s of the same purport: 
both related to the Deluge, and however the Greeks might 
sometimes represent them, they were both in different places 
reverenced by the ancient Egyptians.-— j9ryan/, who refers his 
reader on this subject to the Isis and Osiris of I^utarch. 

The hippopotamus is generally supposed to be the behemoth 
of Scripture. Maillet says his skin is two fingers thick; and 
that it is so much the more difficult to kill it, as there ia only a 
small place in its forehead where it is vulnerable* Hasselquitt 
classes it not with the amphibia but quadrupeds. It is aa inve* 
terate enemy to the crocodile, and kills it wherever It meets 
it. It never appears below the cataracts. The hide is a load 
for a camel: Msdllet speaks of one which would have been a 
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istudi describe kBiiato]iewdpr«^>Brtie8: itisaquAdni- 
p^j ks feet are cloven, and it has hoofs like an ox; the 
note is shoit, but turned up, the teeth prominent; it 
resembles a horse in its mane, its tail^ and its voicei 
it is of the size of a very lai^ ox, and has a skin so 
remarkably thick, that when dried it is made into 
^eni^ve weapons. 

heayy load for four camels. It does great injury to the iSgjp- 
tians, destroying in a very short time an entire field of com or 
cloyer. Their manner of destroying it is too curious to be 
omitted: they place in his way a great quantity of peas; the 
beast filling himself with these, it occasions an intolerable 
thirst. Upon these he drinks large draughts of water, and the 
JEgyptians afterwards find him dead on the shore^ blown up as 
if killed with the stnHigest poiscMi. Pennant relates, in his Sy» 
nopsis of Animals, other and more plausible means of taking 
this animal. Its voice is between the roaring of a bull and the 
braying of an elephant. It is at first interrupted with frequent 
short pauses, but may be heard at a great distance. The of- 
tener he goes on shore, the better hopes have the Egyptians 
of a sufficient increase of the Nile. His food, they say, can be 
almost distinguished in his excrements. Pococke calls it a fish,, 
and says that he was able to obtain little information concern* 
ing it. 

The above particulars are compiled chiefly from Hasselquist^ 
Maillet, and Pennant. 

It is Hasselquist who says that the hippopotamus is never 
seen below the cataracts, and that therefore the inhabitants of 
Upper i£gypt only can be acquainted with them. But how can 
this be? Upper JEgypt is the space between Siene and Cairo; 
beyond this is Abyssinia. 

Since the first edition of this work, I have had the opportu- 
nity of perusing Sparman and Vaillant, both of whom mak& 
many interesting and deUdled remarks on the hippopotamus; 
to which authors 1 must refer the reader for farther particu- 
hirs concerning this animal. 
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LXXII. The NUe also produoes otters, which the 
Egyptians venerate, as they also do the fish caUed 
lepidotus, and the eeP^: these are sacred to the Nile, 
as among the birds is one called the chenalopex' 
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LXXIIL They have also another sacred bird, which, 
except in a picture, I have never seen: it is called the 
phoenix^^. It is very uncommon even among them- 

JM The eel.'] — Antiphanes, and the Greek wtitcrs, who amus- 
ed theniselYes with ridiculing the religious ceretnomes of 
^gypt, were doubtless ignorant of the motive which caused 
this particular fish to be proscribed. The flesh of the eel, and 
some other fish, thickened the blood, and by checking the per- 
spiration excited all those maladies connected with the leprosy. 
The priests forbade the people to eat eels, and to render their 
prohibition more effectual, they pretended to regard this fish 
as sacred. M. Pauw pretends that the Greeks have been in an 
error in placing the eel amongst the sacred fish, but I have 
always to say to that learned man, where are your proofs? — 
Larcher, 

*'• Chenalofiex.'] — This bird in figure greatly resembles the 
goose, but it has all the art and cunning of the fox. — Larcher. 

"^ PAdfnij:.]— .From what is related of this bird the Phoeni- 
cians gave the name of phoenix to the palm-tree, because when 
burnt to the ground it springs up again fairer and stronger 
than ever. 

The ancient Christians also refer to the phoenix, as a type of 
the resurrection. 

Dr. Middleton, in his Free Enquiry, has this remark: 

St. Clement, of Rome, having alleged the ridiculous story 
of the phoenix as a type and proof of the resurrection, all the 
later fathers take it from him of course, and refer us to the 
same bird, not only as really existing, but as created on pur- 
pose by God to refute the incredulity of the Gentiles on the 
subject of this great article of our faith. Yet all the heathen 
writers, from whom they borrowed the story, from Herodotus, 
down to their own times, treat it as nothing else but a mere 
fable. Yet 
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selves; for according to the Heliopolitans, it comes 
there but once in the course of five hundred years, 

Yet the following passage, which occurs in Tacitus, no very 
credulous writer, proves that the assertion of Middleton is not 
strictly accurate. See the 6th book of his Annals, c. 38. 

Paullo Fabio, L. Vetellio Coss. post longum seculorum am- 
bitum avis phoenix in Agyptum venit, praebuitque materiem 
doctissimis indegenarum et Grsecorum multa super eo mira* 
culo disserendi; de quibus cong^uunt et plura ambigua sed 
cognita non absurda promere libet. Sacrum Soli id animal et 
ore et distinctu pennarum a caeteris avibus diversum consen- 
tiunt ' qui formam ejus definiere; de numero annorum varia 
traduntur, maxime vulgatum quingentorum spatium. 

After telling the story almost in the same manner as Hero- 
dotus does in the chapter before us, Tacitus thus concludes: 

Haec incerta et fabulosis aucta, caeterum a^fiici in JEgyfito 
aliqttando earn volucrem non ambigitur. 

There is therefore no doubt but that the Phoenix was some- 
times seen in ^gypt. 

The assertion, therefore, of Middleton, should have been 
more qualified. 

I find the following remark in Thomasius de Plagio Lite- 
jario. 

Herodotus in Secundo ex historica Hecataei Milesii nar- 
ratione quamplurima verbis totidem exscripsisse dicitur, pauca 
quaedam leviter ementitus, cujusmodi sunt, quae de phoenice 
ave, deque fluviatili equo et crocodilorum venatione comme- 
morat, p. 204. 

As to what he may have borrowed from Hecataeus, nothing 
can be said, but the term < leviter mentitus' does not appear to 
be candidly applicable to a writer who, in this book particu- 
larly, tells you in every page that he only relates the informa- 
tion he received, and who professedly regards the story of the 
phoenix as fabulous.— ^Tl 

A very curious fragment, imputed to Hesiod) speaks thus 
of the phoenix: 
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and then only at the deceme of the parent bird. If it 
bear any resemblance to its picture, the wings are 
partly of a gold and pardy of a crimson colour, and 
its form and size are perfectly like the eagle. They 
relate one thing of it which surpasses all credibili^r 
they say that it comes fh)m Arabia to the temple of 
the sun, bearing the dead body of its parent, inclosed 
in myrrh, which it buries. It makes a hall of mjrrii 
shaped like an egg, as large as it is able to cany, 
which it proves by experiment. Thb done, it excavates 
the mass, into which it introduces the body of the 
dead bird; it again closes the aperture with mjrrrfa, 
and the whole becomes the same weight as when com* 
posed entirely of myrrh; it then proceeds to /Egypt to 
the temple of the sun. 

LXXIV. In the vicinity of Thebes there are also 
sacred serpents^ not attU^ troublesome to men: tfa^ 

The chattering crow lives nine ages of youthful men, the 
stag lives four times as long as the crow, the raven three times 
as long as the stag, but the phoenix nine times as long as the 
raven, while we fair-haired nymphs, daughters of j£gis bear- 
ing Jove, live ten times as long as the phccnix. 

Whether the above is really Hesiod's, may perhaps be dis- 
puted; but it is certainly of very great antiquity, as we find it 
in part quoted by Aristophanes in his O^v^i^: 

0»s Jtii •n rirrt ynu^ M^f (mi X^tti^^m ma^mn 

Do you not know that the chattering crow lives five ages ol 
men? 

**• Sacred ser/ients.y^The symbolical worship of the ser 
pent was in the first ages very extensive, and was introduccc. 
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are very small, but have two horns on the top of the , 
head* When they die, they are buried in the temple 
of Jupiter, to whom they are said to belong. 

LXXV. There is a place in Arabia, near the city 
Butos, which I visited for the purpose of obtaining 
information concerning the winged serpent^^ I here 

into all the mysteries wherever celebrated. It is remarkable 
that wherever the Ammonians founded any places of worship, 
there was generally some story of a serpent. There was a 
legend about a serpent at Colchis, at Thebes, and at Delphi, 
Sec— «^ryanf. 

The j&gyptians worshipped the goodness of the Creator 
under the name of Cneph. The symbol, according to Euse- 
bius, was a serpent. " The serpent within a circle, touching it 
at the two opposite points of its circumference, signifies the 
good genius." 

These serpents, honoured by the name of Haridi, still are 
famous, as treated by the priests of Achmin. — Savory, 

We have already observed, that the serpent was a symbol of 
the sun, to which the JEgyptians gave a place in their sacred 
tables. Nor did they content themselves with placing the ser- 
pent with their gods, but often represented even the gods 
themselves with the body and tail of a serpent joined to their 
own head.— ilib«//flttco». 

*^* Winged serfient.y^We ought not to be too prompt 
either to believe, or the contrary, things which are uncom- 
mon. Although I have never seen winged serpents, I believe 
that they exist; for a Phrygian brought into Ionia a scorpion 
which had wings like those of the gi*asshopper.F— Pa««anta9. 

^ The burden of the beasts of the South: into the land of 
trouble and anguish, from whence come the young and old 
lion, the viper, and fiery flying serpent, &c."— /«aiflA, xxx. 6, 

Oe serpentibus. memorandi maxime, quos parvos admodum 
et veneni prxsentis, certo anni tempore ex limo concretarum 
paludum emergere in magno examine volantes ^gyptum 
tendere, atque in ipso introitu finium ab avibus quas ibidas 

Vol. I. 3 A 
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saw a prodigious quantity of aerpefits^ boaeB and ribs 
placed on heaps of diflferent heights. The place kaelf 
is a strait betwixt two mountains, it opens upon a wide 
plain which communicates with JEgypL They affirm, 
that in the commencement cS every spring, these 
winged seipents fly from Arabia towards i£g]rpt, but 
that the ibb^ here meets uid destroys them. The 
Arabians say, that in acknowledgment of this service, 
the .Egyptians hold the ibis in great reverejoce^, which 
b not contradicted by that people. 

appellant, adverso agmine excipi pugnaque confici traditum 
est.—- Pom/kofftUA Mela, 

**® /^i*.]— The ibis was a bird with a long neck and a crook- 
ed beaky not much unlike the stork; his legs were long and 
stiff, and when he put his head and neck under his wing, the 
figure he made, as iElian says, was something like a man's 
heart. It is said, that the use of clysters was first found out 
from observations made of this bird's applying that remedy to 
himself, by the help of his long neck and beak. It is reported 
of it, that it could live no where but in £gypt, but would pine 
itself to death if transported to another country .r—Mon(/aucon. 

In contradiction to the above, M. Larcher informs us, that 
one was kept for several years in the Menagerie at Versailles. 

—r. 

Hasselquist calls the Ardea ibis, the ibis of the ancient 
i&gyptians, because it is very common in JKgypt, and almost 
peculiar to that country; because it eats and destroys serpents; 
and because the urns found in sepulchres contain a bird of this 
size: it is of the size of a raven. 

* The jfigyptians held serpents in great veneration, yet 
t^ey reverenced the ibis which destroyed them. Whether 
the frog was held in this twofold predicament may not be 
easy to determine. This much is certain, that it was very con- 
sistent with Divine Wisdom and Justice, to punish the JEgyp- 
tians either by what they abominated^ or by what they idly 
revered.—- ^ryanr. 
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LXXVI. One species of the itds is entirely black, 
its beak remarkably crooked, its legs as large as those 
of a cr^e, and in sLze it resembles the crex: this is 
the .enemy of the serpents. The second ^species is the 
most common: these hav^ the head and the whole of 
the neck nakeds the plumage b white, except that ofi 
the head, the neck, the extremities of the wings, and 
the tail; these are of a deep black colour, but the legs 
and the beak resemble in all respects those of the other 
species. The form of the flying and of the aquatic 
serpents is the same: the wings of the former are not 
feathered, but entirely like those of the bats. — And 
thus I have finished my account of the sacred animals. 

LXXVII. Those Egyptians who live in the culti- 
vated parts of the country, are of all whom I have seen 
the most ingenious, being attentive to the improve* 
ment of the memory^^ b^ond the rest of mankind. 

* There have been some comical blunders in translating this 
passage: The original is #, mn f$t^xx^f uXvtifUfm rt^t »f^fmtt9i* 
Two French translators render this, who hscvefcet most like 
those of men, implicitly following Valla's Latin, quae pedes 
humanis similes habent. Gale has corrected this: he says, quae 
hominibus magis observantur. An old English translation of 
the two first books says ^ which are brought up and liye among 
men." The literal interpretation is, those that come most in 
the way of men. 

*** Of the memory,'^ — The invention of local memory is as- 
cribed to Simonides. « Much," says Cicero, << do I thank 
Simonides of Chios, who first of all invented the art of 
memory." Simonides is by some authors af&rmed to have 
taken medicines to acquire this accomplishment.— See Bayle^ 
article Simonidea. 

Mr. Hume remarks, that the faculty of memory was much 
more valued in ancient times than at present; that there is 
scarce any great genius celebrated in antiquity, who is not 
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To give some idea of their mode of life: for three 
days successively in every month they use purges, 
vomits, and clysters; this they do out of attention to 
iheu* health^, being persuaded that the diseases of 
the body, are occasioned by the different elements 
received as food. Besides this, we may venture to 
assert, that after the Africans there is no people in 
health and constitution'^ to be compared with the 

celebrated for this talent, and it is enumenled by Cicero 
amongst the sublime qualities of Caesar.^— 7\ 

14S Their healthy (^c .3-— This assertion was true previous to 
the time of Herodotus, and a long time afterwards; but when 
they began to neglect the canals, the water putrefied, and tiie 
vapours which were exhaled rendering the air of i£gypt very 
unhealthy, malignant fevers soon began to appear: these be- 
came epidemical, and these vapours concentrating and be- 
coming every day more pestilential, finally caused that dread- 
ful malady known by the name of the plague. It was not so 
before canals were sunk at all, or as long as they were kept in 
good order: but probably that p^crt of Lower J&gypt which in- 
clines to Elearchis has never been healthy.— -XarcAfr. 

^*^ Health and constitution.'] — It is of this country, which 
seems to have been regarded by nature with a favourable eye, 
that the gods have made a sort of terrestrial paradise.— The 
air there is more pure and excellent than in any other part of 
the world; the women, and the females of other species, are 
more fruitful than any where else; the lands are more produc- 
tive. As the men there commonly enjoy perfect health, the 
trees and plants never lose their verdure, and the fruits are 
always delicious, or at least salutary. It is true, that this air, 
good as it is, is subject to be corrupted in some proportion to 
other climates. It is even bad in those parts where, when the 
inundations of the Nile have been very great, this river in re- 
turning to its channel, leaves marshy places, which infect the 
country round about: the dew is also very dangerous in Mgypt» 
'^'Quoted from Mailtetj by Harmer in his Observaiions on 
Scripture. 

Pococke 
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^Egyptians. To this advantage the climate, which is 
here subject to no variation, may essentially contribute: 
changes of all kinds, and those in particular of the 
seasons, promote and occasion the maladies of the 
body* To their bread, which they make with spelt, 
they give the name of cyllestis; they have no vines^^ 

Pococke says, that the dew of ^gypt occasions very dan- 
gerous disorders in the eyes; but he adds, that they have the 
plague very rarely in ^gypt, unless brought by infection to 
Alexandria, where it does not commonly spreads Some sup- 
pose that this distemper breeds in temperate weather, and that 
excessive cold and heat stops it; so that they have it not in 
Constantinople in winter, nor in J£gypt in summer. The air of 
Cairo in particular is not thought to be wholesome; the people 
are much subject to fluxes, and troubled with ruptures; the 
small-pox also is common, but not dangerous; pulmonary dis- 
eases are unknown. Savary speaks in high terms of the healthi- 
ness of the climate, but allows that the season from February 
to the end of May is unhealthy. Volney, who contradicts Sa- 
vary in many of his assertions, confirms what he says of the 
climate of^gypt. 

As Herodotus makes no mention of the ophthalmia, nor of 
the plague, it may reasonably be doubted wheth^ these dis- 
eases have always prevailed in J&gypt. 

144 Ab vines .y^TloLt there must have been vines in some 
parts of iEgypt, is evident from the following passage in the 
book of Numbers: ^ And wherefore have ye made us to come 
up out of i&gypt, to bring us in unto this evil place? it is no 
place of seed or of figs, or o/vinea^ or of pomegranates; neither 
is there any water to drink." Larcher therefore supposes He- 
rodotus to speak only of that part of i&gypt where corn was 
cultivated. Again, in the Psalms, we have this passage: « He 
destroyed their vines with hail-stones." J£gypt, however, cer- 
tsdnly never was a wine country, nor is it now productive of a 
quantity adequate to the wants of the inhabitants. — T. 

Whatever was the origin of the aversion to wine among the 
ancient JKg3rptlans, it is plain that their religion inculcated it 
as a liquor productive of mischief and impiety; and Mahomet 
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in die country, but diey drink a liquor fermented from 
barley^^; tliey live principally upon fish, eitlier salted^^ 

might possibly improve and extend this idea, for moi^al and 
political purposes. 

The Greeks were wrong, says Savary, in wishing to esta- 
blish a perfect resemblance betwixt Bacchus aikd Osiris. 
The first was honoured as the author of the vine; but the 
j£gyptians, far from attributing its culture to Osiris, held wine 
in abhorrence. ^< The JEgyptians," says Plutarch, ^ nerer drank 
wine before the time of Psammetichus; they held this liquor 
to be the blood of the giants, who having made war on the gods, 
had perished in battle, and that the vine sprang from the earth 
mingled with their blood; nor did they offer it in libations, 
thinking it odious to the gods." Whence the Oriental aversion 
for wine originated, would be difficult to say, but exist it did, 
which probably was one reason why it was forbidden by Maho- 
met. Perhaps we should seek for the cause in the curse of 
Noah, pronounced upon Ham, who insulted his father finding 
him drunk.-— ^avary. 

Of the snudl quantity of wine made anciently in ^gypt, 
some was carried to Rome, and, according, to Maillet, was the 
third in esteem of their wines. — T, 

The following curious passage occurs in Athenaeua, L. 1, at 
the conclu^on: 

Hellanicus says that the vine was first discovered at Plin- 
thine, a town in iKgypt. For this reason Dion, the academi- 
cian, observes that the ^Egyptians were lovers of wine and the 
bottle; and since, on account of their poverty, great numbers 
must be without wine, to comfort themselves they drank a 
liquor made from barley; filled with this, they were so delight- 
ed that they sung, danced, and leaped about like those intoxi- 
cated with wine. 

It seems not unworthy of remark in this place, that the 
-^SyP^*^^ were always famous for their vinegar, which was 
principally made at Pharos. In this Cleopatra dissolved the 
pearl which she presented in a bowl of wine to Antony. 

fiebile nati 
Sinciput elixi, Pharioque madentis aceto. Juv. 

[For notes 145 and 146 see the succeeding pages.] 

Common 
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or dried in the sun: Aicy eat also quails"^ ducks, and 
some smaller birds, without other preparation than 

Common vinegar) says Dr. Barry, has not strength enough 
to reduce such hard substances to a liquid form. 

*♦* Fermented from barley,'] — See a Dissertation on Barley- 
Wine, before ulluded to, where amongst a profusion of witty 
and humorous remarks, much real information is communi- 
cated on this subject.— 7\ 

The most vulgar people make a sort of beer of barley, 
without being malted; they put something in it to make it 
intoxicate, and call it bouny: they make it ferment; *tis thick 
and sour, and will not keep longer than three or four days.-^ 
Pococke, 

The invention of this liquor of barley is universally attribut- 
ed to Osiris. 

It is no less singular than true, that there are few nations, 
however barbarous, who have not discovered how to make a 
liquor similar in its effects to wme. In various parts of Africa 
they brew beer from maize, make a species of wine from 
plums, and a strong liquor from honey. But, what is still more 
Temarkable, the inhabitants of Kamschatka obtain a drink of 
some potency from putrefied fish. But the Tartar's drink 
(from the fermented milk of his favourite mares, and which 
he denominates koumiss) has obtained the praise even of Euro- 
peans. There is a root called ava (piper methysticum) which 
the islanders of the South Sea chew, and then spit into the 
liquor of the cocoa nut. This ferments, and is said to form a 
very palatable liquor. See Winterbottom's account of the 
native Africans of Sierra Leone. 

Stedman, in his history of Surinam, informs us, that the na- 
tives of Guiana obtain an inebriating liquor by chewing cassava 
bread, and spitting it out into water; this is said to resemble 
ale in its taste. The inhabitants of Chili and Brazil do the same. 
This process is the employment of old women. 

An Englishman may in this place be excused, if he asserts^ 
with some degree of pride, that the " wine of barley*' made in 
this country, or in other words, British beer, is superior to 
what is made in any other part of the world: the beer of 
Bremen is however deservedly famous. It has been asserted 

[For note 1 47 see next page.^ 
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first salting them; but they roast and boil such other 
birds and fishes as they have» excepting those whidi 
are preserved for sacred purposes^ 

LXX VIIL At the entertainments of the rich, just 
as the company is about to rise from the repast, a 
small coffin is carried round, containing a perfect re- 
presentation of a dead body: it is in size sometimes 
of one but never of more than two cubits, and as it is 

by some, that our brewers throw dead dogs fiayed into the 
wort, and boil them till the flesh is all consumed. <' Others/' 
aay the authors of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, << more equi- 
table, attribute the excellency of our beer to the quality of our 
malt and water, and skill of our brewers.'*— 7*. 

14* Salted.'] — A distinction must here be observed betwixt 
sea-salt and fossil-salt: the jfigyptians abhorred the former, 
but made no scruple of using the latter.— -7\ 

1^ Quat^.]— << The quails of iEgypt are esteemed a great 
delicacy, are of the size of a turtle dove, and called by Hassel- 
quist, Tetrao Israelitarum." A dispute, however, has arisen 
amongst the learned, whether the food of the Israelites in the 
Desert was a bird; many suppose that they fed on locusts. 
Their immense quantities seem to form an argument in &vour 
of this latter opinion, not easily to be set aside; to which may 
be added, that the Arabs at the present day eat locusts when 
fresh, and esteem them when salted a great delicacy. 

Homemann had eaten of locusts in Fezzan^ and thus de- 
scribes them: 

Here, for the first time, I was regaled with the great Fezzan 
dainty, of locusts or grasshoppers, and a drink called lugibi. 
The latter is composed of the juice of date-trees, and when 
fresh, is sweet and agreeable enough to the taste, but is apt to 
produce flatulency and diarrhoea. At first I did not relish the 
dried locusts, but when accustomed, grew fond of them; when 
eaten, the legs and wings are broken off, and the inner part is 
scooped out, and what remains has a flavour similar to that of 
red herrings, but more delicious. 
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shewn to the guests in rotation, the bearer exclaims, 
** Cast your eyes on this figure, after death you your- 
self will resemble it: drink then and be happy." — 
Such are the customs they observe at entertainments. 

LXXIX. They contentedly adhere to the customs 
of tibeir ancestors, and are averse to foreign manners^. 
Among other things which claim our approbation, 
they have a song*, which is also used in Phoenicia, Cy- 

>« Averne to foreign wiann^r^.]— -The attachment of the 
J£g7ptians to their country has been a frequent subject of re- 
mark; it is nevertheless singular, that great numbers of them 
uiciently lived as servants in other lands. Mr. Harmer ob- 
serves, that Hagar was an J&gyptian, with many others; and 
that it will not be easy to pick out from the Old Testament ac- 
counts an equal number of servants of other countries, that 
Uved in foreign lands mentioned there.— 7\ 

* They have a aong.'\ — ^Linus, says Diodorus Siculus, was 
the first inventor of melody amongst the Greeks. We are told 
by Athenaeus^ that the strain called Linus was very melan- 
choly. Linus was supposed to have been the first lyric poet 
in Greece, and was the master of Orpheus, Thamyris, and 
Hercules. 

Plutarch, from Heraclides of Pontus, mentions certain dirges 
as composed by Linus; his death gave rise to a number of 
songs in honour of his memory: to these Homer is supposed to 
allude in the following lines: 

To these a youth awakes the warbling strings. 
Whose tender lay the fate of Linus sings: 
In measured dance behind him move the train, 
Tune soft the voice, and answer to the strain. Pofie. 

Song in Greece is supposed to have preceded the use of 
letters.— -Not only the j£gyptians, but the Hebrews, Arabians, 
Assyrians, Persians, and Indians, had their national songs. 

Montaigne 

Vol. I. 3 B 
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pruB, aiid odier pkeeS) where h is difevndy naaifld* Of 
all the tfaingft which astonished me in £gypt, nadung 
more perplexed me than my ouriosity to know whence 
the Egyptians learned this song» so entirely lesem- 
bling the Linus of the Greeks; it b of the remotest 
intiquity among diem, and they call it Maneros. They 
have a tradition that Maneros was the only son of 
their first monarch; and that having premature^ died« 
diey instituted these melancholy strains in hb honour, 
constituting their first, and in earlier dmes, their only 
song, 

LXXX. The Egyptians surpass all the Greeks, 
the Lacedaemonians excepted, in the reveroice^. 

Montaigne has preserved an original Caribbean song, which 
he does not hesitate to declare worthy of Anacreon. 

« O snake, stay; stay, O snake, that my sister may draw from 
the pattern of thy painted skin the fashion and work of a rich 
ribbon, which I mean to present to my mistress: so may thy 
beauty and thy disposition be preferred to all other serpents. 
O snake, stay!" 

**• Reverence^ ^c] — The following story is related by Vale- 
rius Maximus: An old Athenian going to the theatre, was not 
able to find a place amongst his countrymen; coming by acci- 
dent where the ambassadors from Sparta were sitting, they all 
respectfully rose, and gave him the place of honour amongst 
them. The people were loud in their applause, which occa^on* 
cd a Spartan to remark, that the Athenians were not ignorant 
of virtue, though they forbore to practise it. 

Juvenal, reprobating the dissipation and profligacy of the 
times in which he lived, expresses himself thus: 

Credebant hoc grande ncfas et morte piandum 
Si juvenis vetulo non assurexerat, et si 
Barbato cuicunque puer. 

As 
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wkioh thej pay to age: if a youog person meet his 
aenior, he instantly turns aside to make way for him; 
if a aenior enter an apartment, the youth always rise 
from their soats; this ceremony is observed by np 
0ther of the Greeks. When the iSgyptians meet they 
do not speakj but make a profound reverencei bowing 
with the hand down to the knee. 

LXXXL Their habit, which they call calasuis'% 
is made of linen, and fripged at the bottom; over this 
they throw a kind of shawl* made of white wool, but 

As if the not paying a becoming reverence to age was the 
highest mark of degeneracy which could be shown. 

Savary tells his readers, that the reverence here mentioned 
is at this day in Agypt exhibited on every occasion to those 
advanced in years. Various modes of testifying respect are 
adopted amongst different nations, but this of rising from the 
seat seems to be in a manner instinctive, and to prevail every 
where.— 7*. 

ISO Ca/a«irJ9.]— This calasiris they wore next the skin, and 
it seems to have served them both for shirt and vest, it being 
the custom of the JEgyptians to go lightly clothed; it appears 
also to have been in use amcmgst the Greeks.— See Montfan- 
con. Pococke, with other modem travellers, informs us that 
the dress of the ILgyptians seems to have undergone very little 
change; the most simple dress being only a long shirt with 
wide sleeves, tied about the noiddle. When they performed 
any religious offices, we find from Herodotus, they were cloth- 
ed only in linen; and at this day when the jfigyptians enter a 
mosque they put on a white garment; which circumstance, 
Pococke remarks, might probably give rise to the use of the 
surplice. To this simplicity of dress in the men, it appears that 
the dress of the females, in costliness and mag^iificence, exhi- 
bits a striking contrasts— 7*. 

* Larcher translates this,<< a garment made of wool." Shawls 
are in universal use at this day in all these countries; and it is 
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in these vests of wool they are forlnddeti by didr fe« 
ligion either to be buried or to enter any sacred edi- 
fice; this is a peculiarity of those ceremcHiies wfaidi 
are called Qrf^c^ and Pydiagorean^: whoever haife 
been initiated in these mysteries can never be interred 
in a vest of wool, for which a sacred reason b assigned. 

LXXXII. Of the Egyptians it is fiffther niem(»able» 
that they first imagined what month or day was to be 
consecrated to each dei^; they also fiom observing 

not unworthy of remark, that one of Bonaparte's objects in 
robbing the caravan from Syria to Mecca, was the rich shawls 
destined for Cairo« 

*** OtyiAtc.]— Those initiated into Orpheus's mysteries were 
called Orpheolelestaiy who assured all admitted into their so- 
ciety of certain felicity after death: which when Philip, one of 
that order, but miserably poor and indigent, boasted of, Leoty- 
chidas the Spartan replied, ^ Why do you not die then, you 
fool, and put an end to your misfortunes together with your 
life?" At their initiation little else was required of them be;- 
sides an oath of secresy.—- Po/rer. 

So little do we know about Orpheus, that Aristotle does not 
scruple to question his existence. The celebrated Orphic 
verses cited by Justin are judged by Dr. Jortin to be forgeries. 

— r. 

*" Pythagoreanjy^To be minute in our account of the 
school of Pythagoras, would perhaps be trifling with the pa^ 
tience of some readers, whilst to pass it over without any notice 
might give offence to others. Bom at Samos, he travelled to 
various countries, but ^gypt was the great source from which 
he derived his knowledge. On his return to his country, he 
was followed by numbers of his disciples; from hence came a 
crowd of legislators, philosophers, and scholars, the pride of 
Greece. To the disciples of JPythagoras the world is doubtless 
indebted for the discovery of numbers, of the principles of 
music, of physicS) and of morals«— 7\ 
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the days of nativity^'^^ venture to predict the particu- 
hr circumstences of a man's life and death: this is done 
by the poets of Greece*, but the\£gyptians have cer- 
tainly discovered more things that are wcmderful than 
all the rest of mankind. Whenever any prodigy occurs, 
they commit the particulars to writing, and mark the 
events which foUow it: if they afterwards observe any 
similar incident, they conclude that the result will be 
similar also. 

LXXXIIL The art of divination^" in -ffigypt is 
confined to certain of their deities. There are in this 
country oracles of Hercules, of Apollo, of Minerva 
and Diana, of Mars, and of Jupiter; but the oracle of 
Latona at Butos is held in greater estimation than any 
of the rest: the oracular communication is regulated by 
no fixed system, but is differently obtained m different 
places. 

15S Days ^f wa/iv//y.J— Many illustrious characters have in 
all ages and countries given way to this weakness; but that 
such a man as Dryden should place confidence in such prog- 
nostications, cannot fail to impress the mind with conviction of 
the melancholy truth, that the most exalted talents are seldom 
without their portion of infirmity. 

Sully also was marked by this weakness; and Richelieu and 
Mazarin kept an astrologer in pay.*-See an ingenious Essay 
upon the Daemon of Socrates, by Mr. Nares. — 71 

Casting the nativity, or by calculation seeking to know how 
long the queen should live, was made felony by act of the 23d 
of Elizabeth* 

* Herodotus here alludes to Hesiod. 

^^Art of di-oination^y^Oi wx<^ high importance was this art 
anciently esteemed, that no military expedition was undertaken 
without the presence of one or more diviners. 
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LXXXI V. The art of medicine'^ in iEgypt is thus 
exercised: one physician is confined to one diaeaw; 
there are of course a great number who practiae thk 
art; some attend to disorders of the eyes*, others tD 
those of the head; some take care of the teeth, odbers 
are conversant with all diseases of the boweia; wfaibt 
many attend to the cure of maladies which are kas 
conspicuous. 

»« Art ^f medicine. '^It is remarkable, with regard to medi- 
cine, that none of the sciences sooner arrived ai fierfectlon^ for 
in the space of two thousand years, elapsed since the time of 
Hippocrates, there has scarcely been added a new aphorism to 
those of that great man, notwithstanding all the care and appli- 
cation of so many ingenious men as have since studied that 
science^— jDttfen«f 

The Egyptians were always famed for their knowledge in 
medicine, and their physicians were held in great repute. We 
find even in later times, when their country was in a manner 
ruined, that / king of Persia, upon a grievous hurt received, 
applied to the adepts in J&gypt for assistance, in preference to 
those of other countries. 

With respect to the state of chirurgery amongst the an- 
cients, a perusal of Homer alone will be sufficient to satisfy 
every <;andid reader, that their knowledge and skill was lar 
from contemptible. Celsus gives an exact account and descrip- 
tion of the operation for the stone, which implies both a know- 
ledge of anatomy, and some degree of perfection in the art of 
instrument making. 

The three qualities, says Bayle, of a good physician, are 
probity, learning, and good fortune; and whoever peruses 
the oath which anciently every professor of medicine was 
obliged to take, must both acknowledge its merit as a com- 
position, and admire the amiable disposition which it incul- 
cates.— 7\ 

* This, with one other passage, c. 1 1, of this book, are the 
only allusions to that most cruel disease, the ophthalmia, with 
which JCgypt is now so much tormented. 
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LXXXV. With respect to their funerals and cere- 
monies of mourmng; whenever a num of any impor* 
taoce dies, the females of his femily^'^, disfiguring their 
heads and feces withdirt, leave the corpse in the house, 
2md run publicly about, accompanied by their female 
lehtions, with their garments in disorder, their breasts 
exposed, and beating themselves severely; the men on 
their uarts do the same, after which the body is carried 
to the embalmers^^. 

w« Fcmalea of hU family. 'y-^*> I was awakened before day- 
break by the same troop of women; their dismal cries suited 
very well with the lonely hour of the night. This mourning 
lasts for the space of seven days, during which interval the fe- 
male relations of the deceased make a tour through the town 
morning and night, beating their breasts, throwing ashes on 
their heads, and displaying every artificial token of sorrow."-^ 
Irwin. 

The assembling together of multitudes to the place where 
persons have lately expired, and bewdling them in a noisy 
manner, is a custom still retained in the East, and seems to be 
considered as an honour done to the deceased.— %rm^. This 
writer relates a curious circumstance corroborative of the 
above, from the MS. of Chardin; see vol. ii. 136. 

y^ Embalmcrs. y^The following remarks on the subject of 
embalming are compiled from different authors. 

The Jews embalmed their dead, but instead of emboweling^ 
were contented with an external unction. The present way in 
JEgypt, according to Maillet, is to wash the body repeatedly 
with rose-water. 

Diodorus Siculus is very minute on this subject: after de- 
scribing the expence and ceremony of embalming, he adds, 
that the relations of the deceased, till the body was buried, 
used neither baths, wine, delicate food, nor fine clothes. 

The same author describes three methods of embalming, 
with the first of which our author does not appear to have been 
acquainted. The form and appearance of the whole body was 
so well preserved, that the deceased might be known by their 
features. The 
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LXXXVL There are certain persons appointed by 
bw to the exercise of this profession. When a dead 
body is brought to them, they exhibit to the friends 
of the deceased, different models highly finished in 
wood. The most perfect of these they say resembles 
one whom I do not think it religious to name in such 
a matter; the second is of less price, and infiarior in 
point of execution; another is sdll more mean; they 
then enquire after which model the deceased shall be 
represented: when the price is determined, the relations 
retire, and the embalmers thus proceed: In the most 
perfect specimens of their art, they draw the brain 
through the nostrils, partly with a piece of crooked 
iron, and partly by the infusion of drugs; they then 
with an Ethiopian stone make an incision in the side. 

The Romans had the art of embalming as well as the Egyp- 
tians; and if what is related of them be true, this art had ar* 
rived to greater perfection in Rome than in JEg^ypt^-^^e 
Montfaucon, A modem author remarks, that the numberless 
mummies which still endure, after so long a course of ages, 
ought to ascertain to the Egyptians the glory of having car- 
ried chemistry to a degree of perfection attained but by few. 
Some modems have attempted by certain preparations to pre- 
serve dead bodies entire, but to no purpose.— 7\ 

Whoever wishes to know more on the subject of embalming, 
will do well to consult M. Rouelle's Memoir in the Academy 
of Sciences, for 1750, p. 150, and Dr. Hadley's Dissertation in 
the Philosophical Transactions, vol. liv. p. 3. 14. The first calls 
the wrapper cotton, the other determines it to be like long 
lawn, woven after the maimer of Russia sheeting. A great deal 
of farther information may also be had from Larcher. The 
words of Herodotus are remarkable and precise; wtwUm fwrww^ 
f^fy linen of cotton, or cotton linen. Thus Pollux and also Ar- 
rian define, what we have now so common, Indian cotton. 
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through which they extract the intestines^*^; these they 
cleanse thoroughly, washing them with palm« wine, and 
afterwards covering them with pounded aromatics: 
they then fill the body with powder of pure myrrh**^. 
cassia, and other perfumes, except frankincense. 
Having sown up the body it is covered with nitre^, 
for the space of seven^ days^^S which time they may 

lA Intestines, y^Por^yvy informs us what afterwards be- 
comes of these: they are put into a chest, and one of the em- 
balmers makes a prayer for the deceased, addressed to the sun, 
the purport of which is to signify that if the conduct of the de- 
ceased has during his life been at all criminal, it must hare 
been on account of these; the embalmer then points to the 
chest, which is afterwards thrown into the river.— y. 

i» Myrrh, ^c.]— Instead of myrrh and cassia, the Jews in 
embalming used myrrh and aloes. — T. 

160 A*i7rf .] — ^Larcher says, this was not of the nature of our 
nitre, but a fixed alkaline salt. 

Literally, it is salted or pickled with nitre. In the less ex- 
pensive mode of embalming, Rouelle observes that it was im- 
possible to inject at the fundament, as it were by clysters, a suf- 
ficient quantity of cedar liquid ointment, to consume the whole 
inside, and that they must therefore have made some addi- 
tional openings. Herodotus expressly says they made no inci- 
sions in the meaner subjects (see c. 87), but stopping up the 
body a certain number of days, and pickling it, they afterwards 
let out the cedar fluid, which consumes the inside as the nitre 
does the outside, leaving only a skeleton in the skin. The third 
class, or poor, were washed internally with a liquor called syr- 
maie, and pickled in nitre the usual time. The intestines of the 
Tcneriffe mummy were extracted by an incision in the right 
side of the abdomen, afterwards sewed up. The nitre here 
mentioned, is doubtless the natron which is found in such 
abundance in the Natra Lakes. 

i«i Seventy day a,"] — '< If the nitre or natrum had been suffer- 
ed," says Larcher, << to remain for a longer period, it would 
have attacked the solid or fibrous parts, and dissolved them; if 

Vol. I. 3 C 
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not exceed; at the end of this period it is washed, 
closely wrapped in bandages of cotton^**, dipped in a 
gum^*' which the iSgyptians use as glue: it is then 
returned to the relations, who enckne the body in a 
case of wood, made to resemble an human figure, and 
place it against the wall in the repository of their dead. 
The above is the most cosdy mode of embalming. 

LXXX VII. They who wish to be less expensive, 
adopt the following method: they neither draw out the 
intestines, nor make any incision in the dead body, 
but inject an unguent made from the cedar; after taking 
proper means to secure the injected o3 within the 
body, it is covered with nitre for the time above spe« 
cified^*^: on the last day they withdraw the liquor 

it had been a neutral salt, like our nitre, this precaution would 
not have been necessary." 

>M Cotton^y^By the byssus cotton seems clearly to be meant, 
" which," says Larcher, « was probably consecrated by their 
religion to the purpose of embalming.*' Mr. Greaves asserts, 
that these bandages in which the mummies were involved were 
of linen; but he appears to be mistaken. There are two species 
of this plant, annual and perennial; it was the latter which was 
cultivated in £gypt. 

103 GumJy^This was gum arable. Pococke says it is pro- 
duced from the acacia, which is very common in JEgypt, the 
same as the acacia, called cyale in Arabia Petraea: in iKgypt it 
is calledybun/. 

JKgyptia tellus. 
Claudit odorato post fimus stantia busto 
Corpora. 

>«* Time above sftecified ] — According to Irwin, the time of 
mourning of the modem ^Egyptians is only seven days: the 
Jews in the time of Moses mourned thirty days. The mourn- 
ing for Jacob, we find from Genesis, chap. 1. 3, was the time 
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before introduced, which brii^ witii it all the boweb 
and intestines; the nitre eats away the flesh, and the 
skin and bones only remain: the body is returned in 
this state, and no further care taken contemii^ it. 

LXXXVIII. There is a diird mode of embalming 
appropriated to the poor. A particular kind of ablu- 
tion^*' is made to pass through the body, which is 
afterwards left in nitre for the seventy days, and then 
returned* 

LXXXIX. The wives of men of rank, and such 
females as have been distinguished by their beauty or 
importance, are not immediately on their decease de- 
livered to the embalmers: they are usually kept for 
three or four days, which is done to prevent any inde- 
cency being offered to their persons. An instance once 
occurred of an embalmer's gratifying his lust on the 
body of a female lately dead: the crime was divulged 
by a fellow artist. 

XC. If an Egyptian or a foreigner be found, either 
destroyed by a crocodile or drowned in the water, the 

here prescribed for the process of embalming; but how are we 
to explain the preceding verses? 

«« And Joseph commanded his servants the physicians, to 
embalm his father, and the physicians embalmed Israel. 

<( And forty days were fulfilled for him; (for so are fulfilled 
the days of those which are embalmed) and the iKgyptians 
mourned for him threescore and ten days."— T'. 

^ Mlution.'y^The particular name of this ablution is in 
the original surmaia^ some believe it a composition of salt and 
water; the word occurs again in chap. cxxv. where it signifies 
a rfidish.— 7\ 
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city nearest which*the body is discovered*, is obliged 
to embalm and pay it every respectful attention, and 
afterwa ds deposit it in some consecrated place: no 
friend or relation is suffered to interfere, the whole 
process is conducted by the priests of the Nile^^, who 
bury it themselves with a respect to which a lifeless 
corpse would hardly seem entitled. 

XCI. To the customs of Greece they express aver- 
sion, and to say the truth to those of all other nations. 
This remark applies, with only one exception, to every 
part of ^gypt. Chemmis^*^ is a place of considerable 
note in the Thebaid, it is near Neapolis, and remark- 

* It IB impossible to read this passage without admiring the 
wisdom as well as humanity of this institution and practice. 

i« PrietU of the JVi/e.]— That the Nile was esteemed and 
worshipped as a god, having cities, priests, festivals, and sacri- 
fices consecrated to it, is sufficiently evident.—^* No god," says 
Plutarch, "is more solemnly worshipped than the Nile.'*— 
" The grand festival of the Nile,** says Heliodorus, « was the 
most solemn festival of the jfigyptians: they regard him as the 
rival of heaven, since without clouds or nun he waters the 
lands." 

The memory of these ancient superstitions is still preserved, 
and is seen in the great pomp with which the canal of Grand 
Cairo is opened every year. It appears also from the represen- 
tations of modern travellers, that the Egyptian women bathe 
in the Nile at the time of its beginning to rise, to express their 
veneration for the benefits it confers on their country. Irwin 
tells us, that a sacred procession along the banks of the Nile 
is annually made by women on the first visible rise of the 
river.— T'. 

w Chemmis.y^TYic Egyptians called this place Chemmo. 
Chemmis seems to be a Greek termination; it is the same 
place with Panopolis. Plutarch informs us, that Pans and 
Satyrs once dwelt near Chemmis, which tradition probably 
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able for a temple of Perseus^* ^ the son of Danae. This 
temple is of a square figure, and surrounded with 
palm-trees. The vestibule, which is v^ spacious, is 
constructed of stone, and on the summit are placed 
two large marble statues. Within the consecrated in- 
closure stand the shrine and statue of Perseus, who, as 
the inhabitants affirm, often appears in the country 
and the temple. They sometimes find one of his san- 
dais, which are of the length of two cubits, and when- 

arose from the circumstance of the worship of Pan com- 
mencing first in this place.— ZarcAer. 

I suppose Akmim to have been Panopolis, famous of old for 
workers in stone, and for the linen manufactures; at present 
they make coarse cotton here. It appears plainly from Diodo- 
rus, that this place is what was called Chemmis by Herodotus. 
It is now the place of residence of the prince of Akmim, who 
has the title of emir or prince, and is as a sheik of the country. 

Jablonski's obseryation that the Copts prefix a vowel to 
words beginning with a consonant, will go a great way to- 
wards determining Achmin or Akmim to be the antient 
Chemmis. See some very curious remarks of Mr. Wilford's 
in the Asiatic Researches, on the affinity of Indian, Egyptian, 
and Grecian Mythology, vol. iii. 8vo ed. p. 435. 

iM Perseus] — was one of the most ancient heroes in the my- 
thology of Greece. The history of Perseus came apparently 
from JLgypt. Herodotus more truly represents him as an As- 
syrian, by which is meant a Babylonian (book vi. 54.) He 
resided in £gypt, and is said to have reigned at Memphis. 
To say the truth, he was worshipped there, for Perseus was 
a title of the deity. Perseus was no other than the sun, the 
chief god of the Gentile world. On this account he had a 
temple at Chemmis, Memphis, and in other parts of jfigypt. 
His true name was Perez or Parez, rendered Peresis, Perses, 
and Perseus; and in the account given of this personage we 
have the history of the Peresians, Parrhasians, and Perezites, 
in their several peregrinations. — Bryant, 
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ever this faq)pen8» fertility reigns tfaroughout -^gypt. 
Public games, after the maimer of the Greeks, are 
celebrated in his honour. Upon this occasion diey 
have eveiy variety of gymnastic exercise* The re* 
wards of the conquerors are cattle, vests, and skins>«*. 
I was once induced to inquire why Perseus made his 
appearance to them alone, and why they were ^tin- 
guished firom the rest of iEgypt by the celebration of 
gymnastic ezercises*^^? They informed me in return, 
that Perseus was a native of their country, as were 
also Danaus and Lynceus, who made a voyage into 
Greece, and from whom, in regular succession, they 
related that Perseus was descended. This hero visited 
^gypt for the purpose, as the Greeks also aflirm, of 

i« ^iHn«.]— To prove that skins were in ancient times dis- 
tributed as prizes at games, Wesseling quotes the following 
lines from Homer: 

— •vx MTKcfy •pk BOEIHN 

which literally means, « They did not attempt to gain a \dctim 
or the skin of an ox, the prize of the racers." 

Which Pope, entirely omitting the more material circum- 
stance of the sentence, very erroneously renders thus: 

No vulgar prize they play, 
No vulgar victim must reward the day, 
(Such as in races crown the speedy strife.)— 7'. 

170 Gymnastic ^xtrcwf*.]— These were five in number. They 
began with the foot-race, which was the most ancient. The 
second was leaping with weights in the hand; and mention is 
made in Pausanias, of a man who leaped fifty-two feet. The 
third was wrestling: the victor was required to throw his ad- 
versary three times. The fourth was the disk; and the fifth 
boxing. This last was sometimes with the naked fist, and some- 
times with the csestus.— T'. 
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canying from Africa the Goi^n's head^'\ Happening 
to come among diern^ he saw and was known to his 
relatians. The name of Chemmis he had previously 
known from hb mother, and he himsdf instituted the 
games which they continued to celebrate. 

XCIL These which I have described, are the man- 
ners of those ^gjrptians who live in the higher parts of 
the country. They who inhabit the marshy grounds 
differ in no material instance. Like the Greeks, they 

iw Gorgon* 9 Aeflrf.]— The Oorgons were three in number, 
sisters, the daughters of Phorcys, a sea-god, and Ceto, of 
whom Medusa was the chief, or according to some authors 
the only one who was mortal. Her story was this: Indepen- 
dent of her other accomplishments, her golden hair was so 
very beautiful, that it captivated the god Neptune, who enjoy- 
ed her person in the temple of Minerva. The goddess in anger 
changed her hair into snakes, the sight of which transformed 
the spectators into stones. From the union of Medusa with 
Neptune Pegasus was born; but after that, no one with impu- 
nity could look at Medusa. Perseus borrowing the wings of 
Mercury, and the shield of Minerva, came suddenly upon her 
when she and her snakes were asleep, and cut off her head. 

But in every circumstance of the mythology of the Gor- 
gons, there is a great disagreement in different ancient au- 
thors: according to some the blood of Medusa alone produced 
Pegasus. 

The face of Medusa frequently exercised the skill of the 
more ancient artists, who, notwithstanding what is mentioned 
above, sometimes represented it as exceedingly beautiful. 

The following description of the daughters of Phorcys, and of 
the Gorgons, I give from the Prometheus Vinctus of jEschy- 
lus, in the animated version of Potter: 

Thou shalt come to the Gorgonian plains 
Of Cisthine, where dwell the swan-like forms 
Of Phorcy's daughters, bent and white with ago: 

One 
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confine themselves to one wife*^*. To procure them- 
selves the means of sustenance more easily, they make 
use of the following expedient: when the waters have 
risen to their extremest height, and all dieir fields are 
overflowed, there appears above the surfitce an im- 
mense quantity of plants of the lily species, which 
the Egyptians call the lotos^^^: having cut down these. 

One common eye have these, one common tooth, 

And never does the sun with cheerful ray 

Visit them darkling, nor the moon's pale orb 

That silvers o'er the night. The Gorgons nigh. 

Their sisters, these spread their broad wings, and wreath 

Their horrid hair with serpents, fiends abhorr'd. 

Whom never mortal could behold and Jive. — T, 

ITS To one wife,']^ — Modem travellers inform us, that although 
the Mahometan law allows every man to have four wives, many 
are satisfied with one. 

<< The equality in the number of males and females bom into 
the world intimates," says Mr. Paley, " the intention of God, 
that one woman should be assigned to one man." 

« From the practice of polygamy permitted amongst the 
Turks," says Volney, '* the men are enervated very early; and 
nothing is more common than to hear men of thirty complain- 
ing of impotence. But still it is no new remark, that the con- 
version of infidels is retarded by the prohibition of more wives 
than one." 

That the Greeks did not always confine themselves to one 
wife we leam from certain authority. Euripides was known to 
be a woman-hater, « but," says Hume, « it was because he was 
coupled to two noisy vixens." The reader will find many in- 
genious remarks and acute reasonings in Hume's 1 9th Essay 
on polygamy and divorces.— y. 

"3 Lotos,'] — The lotos is an aquatic plant peculiar to -figypt, 
which grows in rivulets, and by the side of lakes. There arc 
two species, the one bearing a white the other a blueish flower. 
The root of the first species is round, resembling a potatoc, 
and is eaten by the inhabitants who live near the lake Mcnzala. 

The 
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they dry them in the sun. The seed of the flower, which 
resembles that of the poppy, they bake, and make into 
a kind of bread; they also eat the root of this plant, 
which is round, of an agreeable flavour, and about the 
size of an apple. There is a second species of the lotos, 
which grows in the Nile, and which is not unlike a 
rose. The fruit, which grows from the bottom of the 
root, is like a wasp's nest: it is found to contain a 
number of kernels of the size of an olive-stone, which 
are very grateful, either fresh or dried. Of the byblus, 
which is an annual plant, after taking it from a marshy 
place, where it grows, they cut oflF the tops, and apply 
them to various uses. They eat or sell what remains, 
which is nearly a cubit in length. To make this a still 
greater delicacy, there are many who previously roast 
it. With a considerable part of this people, fish const!- 

The lotos is of the lily species. We find this singular 
remark in the M6nioire sur Venus>-^< Le lys ^toit odieux 
£ Venus parce qu'il lui disputoit la beauty. Aussi pour s'en 
venger fit-elle croltre au milieu de ses petales le membre de 
r&ne.'* The above is translated from the Alexipharmaca of 
Nicander.— ■7'. 

The byblus or papyrus the ancients converted to a great 
variety of uses, for particulars of which consult Pliny and 
Strabo. It is a rush, and g^ows to the height of eight or nine 
feet; it is now very scarce in £gypt, for Ha^selquist makes no 
mention of it. The use of the papyrus for books was not found out 
till after the building of Alexandria. As anciently books were 
rolled up, the nature of the papyrus made it very convenient 
for this purpose. They wrote upon the inner skins of the stalk. 
From papyrus comes our English word paper. 

They who wish to see an illustration of Herodotus from 
modern writers in the article of natural history, may consult 
Forskal and Niebuhr's Plantarum Icones. 

Vol. I. 3D 
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tuted the piinGipal article of food; they diy it m dus 
rail) and eat it without other preparation. 

XCIIL Those fishes which are gregarious, sddora 
multiply in the Nile, they usually propagate in the 
kkes« At the season of spawning they move in vast 
multitudes towards the ftea; the males lead the way, and 
emk the aigendering principle in their passage; this 
the females absorb as they follow, and in consequence^ 
conceive* As soon as the seminal matter hashad ita 
proper operation, they leave the sea, return up the 
river, and endeavour to regain their accustomed haunts. 
The mode, however, of their passage is reversed, the 
females lead the way, whilst the males follow. The fe« 
males do now what the males did before, they drop 
their spawn, resembling small grains of millet, which 
the males eagerly devour. Every particle of this con- 
tains a small fish^ and each which escapes the males, 
regularly increases till it becomes a fish* Of these fish, 
such as are taken in their passage towards the sea, are 
observed to have the left part of their heads depressed, 
which on their return is observed of their right* The 
cause of this is obvious: as they pass to the sea thcj 
rub themselves against the bank on the left side; as 
they return they keep closely to the same bank, and 
in both instances press against it, that they may not be 
obliged to deviate from their course by the current of 
the stream. As the Nile gradually rises, the water first 
fills those cavities of the land which are nearest the 
river. As soon as these are saturated, an abundance of 
small fry may be discovered. The cause of their in- 
crease may perhaps be thus explained: when the Nile 
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ebbf , the fi^h* which in the precluding seMon hudi de- 
ported their spawn in the mud« retreat reluctantly with 
the stream; but at the proper (season, when the river 
flows, this spawn is mstur^ into fish* 

XCIV. The inhabitants of tbe maisfay grounds 
make use of an oil, which they term the kiki, expressed 
from the Siliicjrprian pbnt* In Greece this plant springs 
spontaneously without any cultivation, but the i£gyp* 
tions sow it on the banks of the river, and of the canals; 
it there produces fruit in great abundance, but of a very 
strong odour: when gathered, they obtain from it, 
either by friction or pressure, an unctuous liquid, which 
diffuses an offensive smell, but for burning^ it is equal 
in quality to the oil of olives, 

XCV. The Egyptians are provided with a remedy 
against g^tsf of which there are a surfMizing number. 
As the wind will not suffer these insects to rise far 
from the ground, die inhalMtants of the higher part of 
the country, usuaUy sleep in turrets. Th^ who live 
in the marshy grounds use this substitute: each person 

* The oU here described enUrely reeemblee that obtained by 
the Africana from the palm tree. They hold it in great eateen^, 
and use it as butter. 

t The land of i&gypt being annually overflowed, was on that 
account pestered with swarms of flies. They were so trouble- 
some, that the people, as Herodotus assures us, were, in many 
places, forced to lie on the tops of their houses, which were 
flat, where they were obliged to cover themselves with net- 
work, called by Juvenal conopeum. This is described by the 
Scholiast as linum tenuissimis maculis nectum, a knitting to- 
gether of line into yei7 fine meshes.— jBryan/. 
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has a net, with which they fish by day, and which they 
render useful by night They cover their beds with 
their nets, and sleep securely beneath them. If they 
slept in their common habits, or under linen, the gnats 
would not fail to torment them, which they do not even 
attempt through a net 

XCVL Their vessels of burthen are constructed of a 
species of thorn, which resembles the lotos of Cyrene, 
and which distils a gum. From this thorn they cut 
planks, about two cubits square: after disposing these 
in the form of bricks, and securing them strongly to- 
gether, they place from side to side benches for the 
rowers. They do not use timber artificially carved, 
but bend the planks together with the baric of the 
byblus made into ropes. They have one rudder, wUch 
goes through the keel of the vessel; their mast is 
made of the same thorn, and the sails are formed 
from the byblus. These vessels are haled along by 
land, for unless the wind be very favourable they can 
make no way against the stream. When they go widi 
the current, they throw from the head of the vessel a 
hurdle made of tamarisk, fastened together with reeds; 
they have also a perforated stone of the weight of two 
talents, this is let fall at the stem, secured by a rope. 
The name of this kind of bark is baris^^^, which the 

174 jBan«.]— Part of the ceremony in most of the ancient 
mysteries consisted in carrying aboat a kind of ship or boat; 
which custom, upon due examination, will be found to relate 
to nothing else but Noah and the Deluge. The ship of Isis is 
well known. The name of this, and of all the navicular shnoes, 
was Baris; which is very remarkable, for it was the very name 
of the mountain, according to Nicolas Damascenus, on which 
the ark of Noah rested. — Bryant. 
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above hurdle, impelled by the tide, draws swiftly along. 
The stone at the stem regulates its motion. They have 
immense numbers of these vessels, and some of them 
of the burthen of many thousand talents. 

XCVIL During the inundation of the Nile, the 
cities only are left conspicuous, appearing above the 
waters like the islands of the ^gean sea^. As long 
as the flood continues, vessels do not confine themselves 
to the channel of the river, but traverse the fields and 
the plains. They who then go from Naucratis to Mem- 
phis, pass by the pyramids; this, however, is not the 
usual course, which lies through the point of the Delta, 
and the city of Cercasorus. If from the sea and the 
town of Canopus, the traveller desires to go by the 
plains to Naucratis, he must pass by Anthilla^^' and 
Archandros. 

XC VIIL Of these places Anthilla is the most con- 
siderable: whoever may be sovereign of iEgypt, it is as- 
signed perpetually as part of the revenues of the queen, 
and appropriated to the particular purpose of providing 
her with sandals; this has been observed ever since 
^gypt was tributary to Persia. I should suppose that 
the other city derives its name fi-om Archander, the 
son of Pthius, son-in-law of Danaus, and grandson of 
Achasus. There may probably have been some other 
Archander, for the name is certainly not ^Egyptian. 

* For this reason, Oceanus, or the sea, was one of the names 
given to the Nile. 

iw AnthUla\ — was probably the same place with Gynaeco- 
polis; the superior excellence of its wine made it in aftertimes 
celebrated.— -jLttrcA^r. 
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XCIX. All that I have hitherto, asserted has been 
the result of my own personal remarks or diligent en- 
quiry. I shall now proceed to relate what I learned from 
conversing with Egyptians, to winch I shall occa* 
sionally add what I myself have witnessed.- — Menes*, 
the first sovereign of £gypt, as I was infixmed by 
the priests, e&ctually detached the ground on which 
Memphis^^^ stands, from the water. Befiore his time the 

* Menes, though h® is fBentioiie4 by Herodotus as the first 
king of M^yptf w«is very f^r from being suph, as X haye sheared 
in the introduction to that treatise published a few years ago, 
entitled, The Chronology of the Hebrew Bible vindicated. He 
was indeed the first king of Memphis, and seems to have trans- 
ferred the seat of empire from Thebes to Memphis, for Diode- 
rus positively says that Memphis was npt built till eight gene- 
rations after the building of Thebes, and that the rise of 
Memphis was the downfal of Thebes^^-^oumal Jrom Grand 
Cairo to Mount Sinaij by JBiaho/i Clayton. 

vn Mem/ihis.'y^ Authors are exceedingly divided about the 
site of ancient Memphis. The opinions of a few of the more 
eminent are subjoined. 

Diodorus Siculus differs from Herodotus with regard to the 
founder. " Uchorcus," says he, "built the city of Memphis, 
which is the most illustrious of ail the cities of wEgypt." 

" It is very extraordinary," observes Pocockc, « that the situa- 
tion of Memphis should not be well known, which was so great 
and famous a city, and for so long a time the capital of Agypt.** 
See what this writer says farther on the subject, vol. i. 39, 
which, after ally perhaps better ascertains the situation oi 
Memphis than either Gibbon or Savary. 

Besides the temple of Vulcan, here mentioned, Memphis 
was famous for a temple of Venus. 

" Is it not astonishing," remarks Savary, « that the site of 
the ancient metropolis of JEgypt, a city near seven leagues in 
circumference, containing magnificent temples and palaces, 
which art laboured to render eternal, should at present be a 
subject of dispute amongst the learned. Pliny," continues Sa- 
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river ilowed entirely along the sandy mountain on the 
siA^ of Libya. But this prince^ by constructing a bank 
at the distance of a hundred stadia from Memphis^ 
towards the south, diverted the course of the Nile% 
and led it, by means of a new canal, through the centre 
ojf the mountains^. Even at this present period^ under 

vai^, •* removes the difficulty past doubt. The three grand 
pyramids, seen by the watermen from all parts, stand on a 
barren and rocky hill, between Memphis and the Delta, one 
league from the Nile, two from Memphis, and near the village 
of Busiris.** 

Qibbon does not speak of the situation of ancient Memphis 
with his usual accuracy and decision. 

<< On the western side of the Nile, at a small distance to the 
east of the pyramids, at a small distance to the south of the 
Delta, Memphis, one hundred and fifty furlongs in circumfer- 
ence, displayed the magnificence of ancient kings." 

D'Anville, the most accurate of all geographers, places it 
fifteen miles above the point of the Delta, which he says cor- 
responds exactly with the measurement of three schsni. 
Whatever doubts may before have existed on this subject, 
they are now effectually removed by the luminous investiga- 
tion of Major Rennell, in his excellent work on the Geography 
of Herodotus, p. 494, et seq. 

*w Diverted the couree of the Mle."] — The course of this 
ancient bed is not unknown at present: it may be traced across 
the desert, passing west of the lakes of Natroun, by petrified 
wood, masts, and lateen yards, the wrecks of vessels by which 
it was anciently navigated.— 'S'ciTflry. 

The idea of petrified masts, lkc« is now exploded. Both 
General Andreossi and Homemann viewed the petrified wood 
at pei*fect and uninterrupted leisure. They found it to be pai*ts 
of trees without any mark of a tool. Sec Memoir sur T jEgyptc, 
and Hornemann, p. 8.-7'. 

* Rather, perhaps, midway between the two chains of hills, 
or in other words, through the middle of the valley. See Ren- 
nell, p. 494, ct seq.— 7*. 
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the dominion of the Persians, this artificial channel is 
annually repaired, and regularly preserved. If the river 
were here once to break its banks, the whole town of 
Memphis would be greatly endangered. It was the 
same Menes who, upon the solid ground thus rescued 
from the water, first built the town now known by the 
name of Memphis, which is situate in the narrowest 
part of JEgypt. To the north and the west of Memphis, 
he also sunk a lake, communicating with the river, 
which, from the situation of the Nile, it was not pos- 
sible to effect towards the east. He moreover erected 
on the same spot a magnificent temple in honour of 
Vulcan. 

C. The priests afterwards recited to me from a book, 
the names of three hundred and thirty sovereigns (suc- 
cessors of Menes); in this continued series eighteen 
were u£thiopians^^*, and one a female native of the 
country, all the rest were men and Egyptians. The 
female was called Nitocris, which was also the name 
of the Babylonian princess. They affirm that the Egyp- 
tians having slain her brother, who was their sovereign, 
she was appointed his successor; and that afterwards, 
to avenge his death, she destroyed by artifice a great 
number of ^Egyptians. By her orders a large subterra- 
neous apartment was constructed, professedly for fes- 
tivals, but in reality for a different purpose. She in- 
vited to this place a great number of those i£gyptians 
whom she knew to be the principal instruments of her 

iw Eighteen were ^//jfo/nan*.]— These eighteen J&thiopian 
princes prove that the throne was not always hei^cditary iti 
iEgypt.— XarcAer. 
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brother's dmth^ 9Dd then by a private canal introduced 
the river amongst thenu They added, that to avcdd the 
indignation of the people^ she suffocated herself in an 
apartment filled with ashes. 

CI. None of these monarohs, as my informers re- 
lated, were distinguished by any acts of magnificence 
or renown, except Moeris, who was the last of them« 
Of this prince, various monuments remain. He built 
the north entrance of the temple of Vulcan, and sunk 
a lake, the dimensions of which I shall hereafter de- 
scribe. Near this he also erected pyramids^, whose 

* It is very surprising that the pyramids, which from their 
first foundation must have been looked upon with wonder and 
attention, should not have preserved a more certain tradition of 
the time when they were founded, or of the names of the 
founders. Pliny reckons up a number of authors who have 
written of the Pyramids, and all of them he tells us disagree 
concerning the persons who built them.— iSAaw. 

The same author adds:— Neither is there an universal con- 
sent for what use or intent they were designed. Pliny asserts 
that they were built for ostentation, and to keep an idle people 
in employment; others, which is the most received opinion, 
that they were to be the sepulchres of the Egyptian kings. 
But if Cheops, Suphis, or whoever else was the founder of the 
great pyramid, intended it only for his sepulchre, what occa- 
sion was there for such a narrow sloping entrance into it, or 
for the wall, as it is called, at the bottom of the gallery, or for 
the lower chamber, with a large niche or hole in the eastern 
wall of it, or for the long narrow cavities in the walls or sides 
of tljie large upper room, which likewise is incrustated all over 
with the finest granite marble, or for the two anti-chambers, 
and the lofty gallery, with benches on each side, that introduce 
us into it. As the whole of the ^Egyptian theology was clothed 
in mysterious emblems and figures, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that all these turnings, apartments, and secrets in ar- 

VoL. I. 3 E 
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magnitude, when I speak of the lake, I shall particu- 
larize. These are lasting monuments of his famt; but 
as none of the preceding princes performed any thing 
memorable, I shall pass them by in silence. 

chitecture, were intended for some nobler purpose; and that 
the deity, which was typified on the outward form of this pile, 
was to be worshipped within. No places could certainly have 
been more ingeniously contrived, for those secret chambers or 
adyta, which had so great a share in the j&gyptian mysteries 
and initiations. 



The following beautiful passages from different authors, on 
the hidden sources of the Nile, should have been inserted at 
p. 226. 

Lucan, B. 10. 

Quae tibi noscendi Nilum, Romane, cupido est 
Et Phariis, Persisque fuit, Macetumque Tyrannis 
Nullaque non aetas voluit conferre futuris 
Notitiam: sed vincit adhuc natura latendi. 
Summus Alexander re gum quas Memphis adorat 
Invidit Nilo, misitque per ultima terrae 
^thiopum lectos: illos rubicunda perusti 
Zona poli tenuit: Nilum videre calentem. 
Venit ad occasum mundique extrema Sesostris 

Et Pharios currus regum cervicibus egit: 
Ante tamen vestros amnes Rhodanumque, Padumque 

Quam Nilum de fonte bibit; vesanus in ortus 
"Cambyses longi populos pervenit ad aevi, 

Defectusque epulis et pastus caede suorum 

Ignoto tej Nile, redit, non fabula mendax 

Ansa loqui de fonte tuo est, ubicunque videris 

Quaereris et nulli contingit gloria genti 

XJt Nilo sit laeta suo. 

See also Tibullus, L. I.E. 7. before quoted, 
and Ovid. Metam. L. 2. 
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Ammianus Marcellinus, L. 32, affirms that their sources 
never will be known. 

Origines fontum Nili ut mihi quidem videri solet, sicut ad- 
huc factum est posterac quoque ignorabunt states. 

Claudian, Idyl. 4. 

• • 

Qui rapido tractu mediis elatus ab austris 
Flammigenx patiens zonae cancrique calentis 
Fluctibus ignotis nostrum procurrit in orbem 
Secreto de fonte cadens qui semper inani 
Quasrendus ratione latet nee contigit ulli 
Hoc vidisse caput, fertur sine teste creatus 
Flumina profundens alien! conscia cceli. 

In this place also it may not be improper to add the various 
names by which the Nile was distinguished by ancient writers. 

In Isaiah, c. xxiii. v. 3, the Nile is thus designated: 

And by great waters the seed of Sihor, the harvest of the 
river is her revenue; and she is a mart of nations. 

In Jeremiah, c. ii. v. 18. 

What hast thou to do in the way of £gypt to drink the 
waters of Sihor? 

Joshua, c. xiiL v. 3. 

From Sihor which is before £gypt.— The Greeks call it 
fttXtH from its colour, and mth from its swiftness. 

Oceanus was its very common appellation. It was also called 
JEgyptus, as frequently appears in Homer, Diodorus Siculus, 
Plutarch, Strabo, Pliny, and Ammianus Marcellinus. 

We find the name of Tuiton given it by Coelius Rhodiginus. 

Pliny, 1. 5. c. 10. calls it Astabores and Astapus. Athenaeus 
speaks of it by the term of Jupiter jKgyptius. It is alluded to 
by the name of Gihon, in Genesis, c. ii. v. 13. 

And the name of the second river is Gihon, the same is it 
that compasseth the whole land of Ethiopia. 

See also Jeremiah, c. ii. v. 18. 

Pliny and Dionysius both give it the name of Sinis. 

Theocritus uses the epithet of Chrysoroas m^yp^tH IHuXh- 

In i&gyptus it is named Noym. 

I have seen it also somewhere termed Mehara. 
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P. Jovius calls it Abbahius; and DioDfaius, in some other 
places, Syene. 

Pierius Valerius gives it the appellation of Dynis, besides 
which in different authors I have seen it distinguished by the 
names of Tacus, Alaodecrton, Pisson, Bahar, &c. 



The following account of the present state of the pyramidsy 
from one of the last persons who was able to visit and examine 
them with leisure and security, may properly conclude this 
volume: 

<^ To relieve the ennui which the present indolent state of 
the army pi*oduced, and particularly as no permission was 
given to enter into Cairo, the pyramids, distant only about 
four mUes, had become the constant subject of occupation; 
and the very soldiers in going there, seemed to find a recom-^ 
pence for many of their toil^, to exult more in their triumphs, 
and feel the enjoyment which travellets must experience on 
attaining the ultimate object of their research; their minds ag* 
grandised with honest pride and honourable reflections. 

«« The pyramids, which are consecrated from the most re- 
mote antiquity, as forming one of the seven wonders of the 
world, at a distance impose neither awe nor any idea of stu- 
pendous magnificence: they are situated on the immediate 
borders of the Desert, which elevates itself like a cliff above 
the cultivated country; their form, if one of the objects of 
their construction was to excite surprise at their grandeur 
and altitude, was the worst which could be conceived; but 
when arrived at the very base of the great pyramid, then its 
wonders require positive vision to credit. The mind is lost in 
the calculation, and the eye, unaccustomed to such masses, 
cannot imagine to itself such dimensions. The vastness of the 
granite blocks, the quantity of labour which must have been 
employed, the lever which must have been necessary to liaise 
such stupendous masses of rock, its original beauty from the 
various coloured marbles, porphyry and granite^ with which 
tlie sides have been cased, impress with unequalled sentiments 
of admiration and astonishment. When, however, reflection 
directs the thought to the surprising works of genius and 
leaniing of those ages in which these were constructed, and 
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contrasts the present abject race of their posterity, the mind 
cannot but lament the degradation of such a portion of human 
nature, and consider the pyramids as a monument of melan- 
choly instruction. 

^ The height of the large pyramid is at last definitively ascer- 
tained by the French to be six hundred feet, the length of its 
base seven hundred feet. The quantity of cubic feet of solid 
stone is by them estimated to contain a sufficiency fo^ the 
building of a wall of four hundred and fifty miles in extent, 
three feet in height, and five inches in thickness. Near the 
top, part of the case still remains, on which are supposed to 
be hieroglyphics; its pinnacle is about thirty yards square, on 
which the French Savans cmce dined, and which was now con- 
stantly crowded with English. The names of Bruce*, of Al- 
geiiK>n Sydney, Volney, and several others, were carved on 
the stones; and it does them no small credit to have ventured 
as solitary travellers to the top of this gloomy pile. The view 
from hence is frightfully barren; an immeasurable waste of de- 
sert is only interrupted by the narrow flat of cultivated land 
which separates the Deserts of Lybia and Arabia; nor can that 
arid soil, and the wretched villages in the valley, aiTord any 
scene picturesque or gratifying. The eye can only rest with 
any pleasure on the waters of the Nile, the island of Rhodsi 
and some fine orange-trees in the neighbourhood of Giza. 
These only can refresh the aching sight; and yet tiiis view has 
so fascinated, as to make Savary believe that the poets from 
hence must have formed their ideas of Elysiumf, and so en- 
raptured him as to excite his regrets that he could not remain 
during life in this garden of bUss. But Savary has proved him- 



* For the honour of Bruce it should be told that every cir- 
cumstance tends to corroborate his veracity. The French made 
many inquiries, and unite in testifying to his reputation; and 
many of the Abyssinians who came with the caravans remem- 
bered him in the country. 

t Several great canals, which separated Memphis from the 
pyramids of Sacarah, did furnish the Greeks with the idea of 
their infernal rivers, Acheron, Cocytus, and X<ethe; but it re- 
quired Savary's imagination to place the Elysian Fields here 
on account of the beauty of the scenery. 
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self a bad judge of the beautiful in country and women; btB 
paradise, placed in Europe, would be deserted like a wilder-* 
ness, and his houris become antiquated virgins. 

^< The ascent to the top is very difficult, and requires reso- 
lution and strength; each stone is at least four feet high, and 
the only steps are made by each superior one receding to form 
the pyramid about three feet. The descent is more unpleasant, 
yet the soldiers went up and down, without any accident, per- 
petually. At the base of the North front is a door, over which 
are many hieroglyphics. This, Strabo assures us, was origi- 
nally half way up the pyramid, and that the drifting sand has 
covered the base so high. This story would be absurd to cre- 
dit, if only subject to the observation that such a quantity of 
drifting sand must necessarily encroach on the cultivated coun- 
try also, which it has not done evidently; but now the French, 
by digging at the four comers, have ascertained the base, and 
found that no such alteration has taken place, since it is erect- 
ed on solid rock, and, from the excavations around, there is 
evident proof that the bodies of the pyramids are constructed 
of this rock; the huge masses of porphyry and granite used to 
case them were brought from the neighbourhood of Cossira^ 
on the Red Sea. By the door at the north front is the entrance 
into the interior of the pyramid, into the sanctum of the won- 
der of the world. The passage at first is very narrow and low^ 
then afterwards enlarges. At the extremity of one branch is a 
well, the depth of which was never ascertained. Another pas- 
sage communicates to several chambers, in the largest of 
which is a stone coffin; the lid is taken away, and several at- 
tempts have been made to break the sarcophagus; fortunately 
the hardness of the stone resisted the Gothic violence. The 
Arabs pretend, that the corpse of a man, with his sword and 
some golden ornaments, were found at the first opening of the 
coffin; but these traditions are too vague to collect any positive 
information from. The only certain fact seems to be, that there- 
in reposed the corpse of that prince, for whose memory this 
stupendous structure was erected. 

" There are two other very large pyramids, one of which 
Morad Bey attempted to open; many stones were dug out; 
when the labour was found so hydra-headed, that avarice was 
obliged to abandon the design, and thus this uncompleted 
work of destruction remains as a monument for the preserva- 
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tion of the rest. There are the ruins of about thirteen smaller 
ones, numerous catacombs in the rocks, in many of which the 
colours of the bas-relief on the walls are preserved perfectly 
fresh. From these circumstances, the corresponding pyramids 
of Sacarah, and the Plain of Mummies, no doubt can remain 
of these gigantic piles having been intended to inclose the 
bodies and perpetuate the fame of princes, who hoped in such 
mighty characters to have their renown recorded for ever, but 
whose ashes are dispersed like those of their meaner subjects, 
and of whose name history retains no trace. Ambition may 
hence receive instruction, and mortified pride consolation."^— 
-Sir Robert Wilson^ p. 137. 



THE END OP VOL. X. 
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